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~ FAOTS FOR LADIES, 
WHAT EVERY WELL-DRESSED WOMAN OUGHT 
TO KNOW; FACTS AND FANCIES; HISTORY 
AND HINTS TOWARD ECONOMY, 


An enthusiastic Frenchman, M. Victor Sandois, has 
written a book of some 500 closely printed pages on 
the subject of “Gloves, their Origin and Uses; with 
pome Account of their Manufacture and Suggestions 
for their Improvement,” in which, intermingled with 
& mass of irrelevant matter and dry statistical de- 
tails, are a few items of information which are likely 
to prove of interest to the general reader. 

Being a Frenchman, M. Sandois naturally begins his 
book witb an account of his own genealogy and per- 
sonal history, from which we learn that he is a glove- 
maker by inheritance, being descended from a suf- 
ficiently long line of glove-making ancestors, the first 
of whom, as he proudly states, was master of the 
guild of “Marchands-Maitres Gantiers et Parfu- 
meurs,” of Paris, to whom a charter was granted by 
royal edict in 1190, This founder of his family, ac- 
vording to M, Sandois, was the inventor of the divided 
ingers—the glove before his time having been made 
with but one division for all four fingers, like our 
modern mitten—whence he was callea Jean Cing 
Doigts, or Five-Fingered Jack, a name whieh, in the 
lapse of years, has becomercorrupted into Sandois, ap- 
parently to our author’s great regret. j 

The origin of gloves dates back to the earliest 
periods of recorded history, and there seems at all 

times to have been a semi-sacred character attached 
to them as pledges of friendship and good faith. 
Among Eastern nations, a monarch depriving a sub- 
ject of his gloves was formerly considered, by that 
very act, to take away his title to respectability, while 
the restitution of confiscated property—a somewhat 
rare occurrence—was always accompanied by the de- 
livery of a pair of new gloves, signifying the social 
rehabilitation of the recipient, The sale of lana in 
Persia is to this day considered incomplete unless the 
teller, at the time of executing the deed, solemnly 
divests himself of his glove and hands it to the pur- 
ehaser; and a curious custom among the Afghans 
prescribes that a successor to the throne, at his coro- 
nation, shall remove his gloves before he touches the 
crown, showing, literally as well as figuratively, that 
he takes it with clean hands. 

Of the extravagant splendor of the gloves of the 
Middle Ages we have had a curious evidence in mod- 
eru times. In 1797 the tombof King John, who died 
in 1216, was opened and his remains exposed to view. 
The royal robes in which he had been buried were 
found in a perfect state of preservation, and the 
gioves upon his hands had suffered but little from de- 
cay. “They [the gloves] were embroidered with silk 
upon the seams of the back, and this silk embroidery 
was richly sown with pearls and gems. Around the 
wrists were double rows of pearls, and, for fastening, 
each glove had aloop of silk which caught over a 
Giamond button.” The dead King’s finery was re- 
buried with him, and the tomb again sealed up. 

The last generation has witnessed an absolute revo- 
Jution In the mystery of glove-making, due, primari- 
ly, tothe efforts of a single individual. Up tothe 
fear 1833 there was absolutely no precision inthe 
art. A purchaser might find a pair to fit, or might 
not, according as he was lucky or the reverse. A 
cair of gloves might be alike or different in size, ac- 
rording to the skill of the workman who shaped 
them. There was no standard of numbers or meas- 
arements, and the whole system of manufacture was 
ponducted in a happy-go-lucky, hit-or-miss sort of 
style, that would drive a maker of Alexandres of 
Tréfousses crazy. The cutting was done with scissors, 
by men who never calculated the stretching capacity 
of the leather. Half an inch moreor lessin length 
or breadth seems to have been regarded asa matter 
of little importance; and ina manual of glove-mak- 
ing, published in 1828, the workman {s airected to use 
his own middle finger asa standara by which tocut 
the fingers of a glove. 

In 1834, however, Xavier Jouvin revolutionized the 
trade by inventing a new method of cutting. This 
young man, though brought up as a working glover, 
possessed not only an aptitude for mechanics, but also 
zmouch self-acquired geometrical knowledge, and a pa- 
triotic desire to improve and extend the manufactures 
of his native town of Grenoble. Heset to work ona 
scientific basis to classify the various sizes and forms 
of hand, and to draw upascale or list in which, by 
means of a letter or a figure, the glove wearer should 
be able to signify the exact size and shape of his own 
hend. By careful and ingenious application of certain 
geometrical rules, Jouvin succeeded in deciding the 
exact amount of kid requisite for any sized glove, 
aud by careful classification of hands, according to 
their varying peculiarities of size and shape, he laid 
the foundation for that system of numbered sizes 
which to-day enables a lady, by naming a single num- 
ber, to describe exactly the glove that will fit her per- 
fectly. 

The kid glove factory of to-day is a town in itself. 
tiving employment to thousands of work-people at 
nalf a dozen distinct trades. It has its own tanners, 
ttsown dyers, its machinists, its cutters, its sewers, 
ind its box-makers, besides a strong corps of auxil- 
laries in the) shape of designers, clerks, &e. The 
Actual cutting and making of the glove, once 
the most difficult part of the business, is 
now of but secondary importance, and the 
thief energies of an establishment are aevoted 
to the selection and preparation of the skins—their 
proper dressing and dyeing—their classification into 
different grades of elasticity, &c. In each factory are 
pertain esoteric raysteries of the trade not to be com- 
municated save to the elect and under the strongest 
pledges of secrecy. One hasan improved method of 
imanufacturing albumen, another a special mode of 
dyeing, a third a well-cguarded method of dressing the 
tkins, a fourth a special style of cutting. Each publicly 
ieclares its own system to be the best, and doubtless 
iighs in secret for a completer knowledge of its neigh- 
pors’. The result of this keen competition has been 
n0t only a steady improvement in workmanship and 
nish, but an eager anxiety to develop and push new 
myles and to encourage diversities in fashions. Years 

0, When the now celebrated ALEXANDRE GLOVE 
yas first introduced, it was fastened at the 
*rist with a simple catch, somewhat like the 
iook and eye of a dress. As an improve- 
nent upon this, the single button was substituted. 
fext came the two-button, or, as it was called, the 
louble-button, style, which created a decided sensa- 
sion among the votaries of fashion; and the drift of 
public favor being thus clearly indicated, the number 
of buttons and, of course, the length of the wrist in- 
sreased rapidly, until now the most ultra styles reach 
iar above the elbows, and are garnished with twenty 
or more buttons. 

The favorite and most reliable styles of kid gloves 
sre from the manufactories of Alexandre, Tréfousse, 
Ferinot, Courvoisier, and Jouvin, and though Dame 
Fashion occasionally shows a temporary favor to one 
manufacturer, it may be aceepted asa fact that all 
these are equally valuable and equally in vogue. The 
irst-named style, the ALEXANDRE, has the merit of 
aaving been the first real kid glove ever introduced 
into this country; and having been left fora long 
time without competition, it succeeded in establish- 
ing itself asa firm favorite, and is worn exclusively 
by very many ladies to thisday. A bitof recent mer- 
cantile history in regard to this glove may serve at 
pnce to illustrate the keenness of modern commercial 
pompetition, and to give our fair readers a hint toward 
economy in their glove buying, of which we are sure 
they will not be slow to avail themselves. 

Some months ago the manufacturers of this glove 
nppointed Messrs. Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, 
the sole agents for the United States for the sale of 
the ALEXANDRE KID GLOVE, with power to appoint 
exclusive retail agents in various cities, who should 
ve strictly bound by contract not to sell the 

tloves at less than a certain price, The retail 
sazency for New-York City was accepted by a 
prominent house, who thoughtlessly bound them- 
jelves to maintain the price, fondly thinking 
they were absolutely secure from competition. This, 
iowever, was not the view of the matter taken by the 
ZHRICHS of Kighth-avenue, who saw nothing to hin- 
ier them from buying what quantity they pleased of 
the ALEXANDRE GLOVES, and retailing them at 
prices which, while affording a fair profit, should be 
sonsiderably below those to which the retail sub- 
agemts were bound to adhere. By doing this, 
the EHRICHS teit satisfied that they could 
increase the demand for the ALEXANDRE 
GLOVE, and find a reasonable profit in supply- 
ingit. Theresult has proved the soundness of their 
anticipations. Notwithstanding tne imploring cry of 
the sole authorized retail sub-agents that theirs was 
the only genuine, unadulterated, Simon Pure ALEX- 
ANDRE GLOVE, and that all others were counterfeits, 
the ladies have flocked to EHRICHS’ and seen for 
themselves that the gloves advertised were real, zen- 
uine ALEXANDRE KID GLOVES, freshly imported, 
and inevery respect identical with those which the 
unfortunate sole authorized retail sub-agents are un- 


der bonds notto scll except at exorbitant prices. 
What the final result of this curious commereiat duel 
will pe it is, of course. impossiple to state, but for the 
resent the advantage secins to be decidedly with the 
JHRiCHS, and the ground ov which they stand is to 
aii appearance impregnabic. Toshow that the differ- 
ence in price to which we have alluded is by no means 
trifling, we sujolu a comparative statement of the 
prices charged at EHRICHS’ and at the retail sub- 
agents for precisely the same styles: 
Ehrichs’ Sub-Agents’ 
Prices. 
8 Buttons... 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


——_——— 
THE LATEST TALK ABUUT OABI- 
NET CHANGES. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR KEEPING HISOWN COUN- 
SEL—THE MEN WEO WILL PROBABLY 
SUCCEED PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S AP- 
POINTEES-—POSTMASTER-GENERAL JAMES 
AND SECRETARY LINCOLN NOT TO RE- 
MAIN—THB NEW-YORK FEDERAL OF- 
FICES. 

Wasuinetox, Nov. 12.—The principal 
and never flagging topic of conversation here 
continues to be the Cabinet that is to take the 
place of that named by President Garfield 
when it becomes convenient for President 
Arthur to name it, The President has been 
so self-contained and so calmly self-reli- 
ant about the matter that very little 
information has been obtained from him 
on this subject, even by persons who 
are intimately acquainted with him. 
Some of the reports which have gained cur- 
rency, however, come from sources which en- 
title them to more attention than is 
usually given to such stories, and raise them 
above the level of mere surmises, Among the 
names which have been prominently mentioned 
as likely to be included in the new Cab- 
inet are those of ex-Senator Frederick 
T. Frelinghuysen, of New-Jersey; the 
Hon, Emory A. Storrs, of Illinois; ex- 
Senator J. B. Chaffee, of Colorado; ex-Con- 
gressman Aaron A. Sargent, of California; 
ex-Senator Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin; 
Gen. J. D. Williamson, of Iowa; ex- 
Gov. George S. Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts; and ex-Congressman Robert T. Van 
Horne, and Mr. Chauncey I. Filley, of Mis- 
souri, To take these names up in their order it 
may be as well tostate that Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
who is now spoken of as likely to be the new 
Secretary of State, and who has probably re- 
ceived an invitation to accept the place, 
was originally tendered the position 
of Attorney-General. The first inten- 


tion of the President, it is said, 
in regard to Mr, Frelinghuysen, was to send 
in his name at thesame time that Judge Folger 
was named to the Senate for Secretary 
of the Treasury. To the surprise of the 
President, ex-Senator Frelinghuysen declined 
the position offered him on the ground 
that his health owas delicate and 
that he would not be able to with- 
stand the malarial atmosphere of the 
capital. It is understood that the discovery 
has been made that the atmosphere in the State 
Department is much purer than it is elsewhere 
in this city, and that Mr. Frelinghuysen 
will accept the later and higher posi- 
tion which he has been asked toassume. The 
Treasury Department has been filled by the 
appointment of Judge Folger, and it is expected 
that he will arrive here on next Monday and 
soon after take personal charge of it. 

Secretary Hunt, now of the Navy De- 
partment, is to be provided for else- 
where, but even the most venturesome 
person does not presume to _ conjec- 
ture where he will go, or who isto be his 
successor. It has for some time been believed 
by almost every one that Robert Lincoln 
would be permitted to retain the portfolio 
of the War Department. Secretary Lincoln, 
however, is restless, for not even a hint 
has been given him that his presence will be 
desired in the Cabinet after Messrs. Blaine, 
James, Kirkwood, and the other members of 
the Garfield Administration have been super- 
seded. Indeed, it is very well understood that 
he, in common with everybody else in the old 
Cabinet, will be constrained to go. In 
the case of the War Department, as 
in that of the Navy, no person has 
been definitely suggested as the  suc- 
cessor of Mr. Lincoln. It is well knowr, how- 
ever, that Gen. Mahone is in favor with Presi- 
dent Arthur, and itis believed that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia will be permitted the priv- 
ilege of naming the member of the Cabinet to 
fill one of these two positions. 

Mx Emory A.Storrs, of [llnois, is undoubted- 
ly a candidate for the position of Attorney- 
General. He recently visited Washington, and 
while here was apparently on intimate terms 
with the President. Notwithstanding this 
fact, it is thought by the best in- 
formed persons here that ex-Senator 
Howe, of Wisconsin, is “slated” for 
the place. Most people profess to be- 
lieve that Postmaster-General James can re- 
main in the Cabinet as long as he de- 
sires to do so. There is some proba- 
bility of truth in this report, for 
it is known that Mr. James_ has 
been chosen President otf the Lincoln 
National Bank, in New-York, and 
that the gentlemen interested in that 
institution expect that he will assume 
control of it about Jan. 1. His occupation of 
the office of Postmaster-General cannot, there- 
fore, at thefarthest, be very greatly extended. 
Mr. Chauncey I. Fi iley, of St. Louis, has been one 
of the most persistent applicants for Mr. 
James’s place. He has made a very thoreugh 
canvass of the Senators and members of the 
House, with the object of securing letters 
of recommendation. In some instances he 
has been successful, and in others he has 
met with polite but firm refusals. A vromi- 
nent Republican of St. Louis has stated 
that if this nomination should be made 
the Republican Party in Missouri might 
henceforth be regarded asdead. The oppo- 
nents of Mr. Filley have put in 
the field ex-Representative Van Horne. 
In regard to this case the propable out- 
come eannot be definitely announced. The 
statement has been made, with great positive- 
ness, too, and upon what appears to be excel- 
lent authority, that Mr. Filley is sure of receiv- 
ing the nomination. It has also been stated, 
upon equally good authority, that Mr. Filley’s 
name has not even been seriously considered 
in connection with the place. Between 
these two very conflicting [stories the pub- 
lie can make such choice as_ they like. 
In the Interior Department there seems to be 
great unanimity of opinion that ex-President 
Grant’s advocacy of ex-Senator Chaffee will 
be successful, 

From the foregoing accounts, it will be seen 
that it is difficult to assign Mr. Sargent’s place 
in the new Cabinet, even if he is 
to have one. As for Gov. Williamson, 
of lowa, in spite of ali assertions 
to the contrary, it can be said that it is out of 
the question to expect his nomination. Iowa 
already has a representative in the Cabinet in 
the person of Mr. Kirkwood, and _ it 
can be readily seen and understood that his 
displacement and the appointment of another 
Iowa man would not be productive of party 
harmony in that State. Mr. Boutwell’s 
name, as used by the circulators of these 
reports, is mentioned for a_ place outside 
of the Cabinet. It is believed that he 
would much prefer the late Judge Clif- 
ord’s position on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court to any Cabinet office. The 
chanees are, notwithstanding Mr. Boutwell 
has formidable competitors in Chief-Justice 
Gray, of Massachusetts, and Chief-Justice 
Charles Doe, of New-Hampshire, that 
his name will be sent to the Sen- 
ate as a candidate for the judicial 
=. The Hon, Edwia W, Stoughton, ex- 
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inister to Russia, has been strongly backed 
for the vacant Judgeship, but it is not believed 
thet the President will go to New-York to 
select a Judge to represent the New-England 
cireuit. 

As a matter of course, everybody is 
anxious to know when the expected changes 
are to be made. The silence of the 
President has already been alluded to, anda 
story shows that his counsel is well kept. 
Mr. Eraory A, Storrs, when in this city, met 
Senator Logan at his hotel. Mr, Logan 
was extremely anxious that the Cabinet 
changes should be made as soon as Con- 
gress assembled. ‘‘There is no _ rea- 
son,” said he, ‘“‘for President Arthur's 
delaying tke changes longer. The country 
is ready ; the Senate isready. Heshould gend 
in the nominations as soon as Congress meets.” 
Mr. Storrs calmly replied: ‘* Yes, but do you 
know whether the President is ready ?” 

There is more or less talk here about nomi- 
nations for Federal offices in New-York. 
A gentleman in this city, recently 
arrived from New-York, has_ stated 
that Poliee missioner Stanken RB. 
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French has been repeatedly mentioned for 
the offiee of Surveyor of the Port of 
New-York, The same authority is quoted 
for the statement that Mayor Grace 
has. been approached by several of Mr, 
French’s political friends, for the 1 pviog of 
ascertaining what the Mayor would do in case 
Mr, French was taken from the Police Depart- 
ment, over which he now s0 ably presides, 
and transferred to the Custom-house, 
The report goes that Mayor Grace as- 
sured the friends of Mr. French that 
in the event of Mr, French’s resignation 
he would nominate a good Republican 
and would send to the Board of Aldermensuch 
amanas they might select. It may be in- 
teresting to know that Mr. French’s name has 
been coupled with another and different Fed- 
eral position in New-York, but to which of the 
two, if to either, he will be finally assigned, 
it is impossible at present to ascer- 
tain. Quite a scramble has been going on, 
and is still going on, for the How. ork 
Collectorship. Some three or four weeks ago 
Gen. George H. Sharpe, Speaker of the As- 
sembly, was a persistent applicant for the po- 
sition, but the fact that he consented to be 
again a candidate for the Assembly 
seems to indicate that he has  aban- 
doned all expectation of obtaining the once- 
coveted prize. Ex-Senator Thomas C, Platt 
has also been named as a possible can- 
didate for this place, and it is 
thought that he would not refuse the position 
if it were tendered to him. A gentleman 
just arrived here from ew- York, 
whose word may be depended upon, 
and whose information is good, says 
that about a week before the election Mr. 
Platt declared that he ‘‘ would have Judge 
Robertson out within 90 days;” that 
New-York in the coming election would 
be Democratic by 20,000 majority; that this 
unfortunate result would be justly at- 
tributed to Robertson’s nomination for 
Collector, and that his removal would 
follow jas a matter of course. New- 
York has not gone Democratic, and it may be 
that Mr. Platt’s prediction about the 
Collector will prove as _ ineorrect as 
his calculation about the election. Another 
prominent New-York politician said to your 
correspondent to-day, in talking about Mr. 
Platt, that the ex-Sernator had probably for- 
gotten that shortly after his election to the 
Senate last Winter, and while he was at Al- 
bany, he said to a New-York Republican: 
‘‘Now that we have won this victory, 
one thing remains—we must crush that man 
Arthur.” And he has also probably forgotten 
that he very seriously warned a friend of Gen. 
Arthur, who had been so presumptuous 
as to support Mr. Crowley, Gen. Arthur’s 
candidate for Senator in opposition to Platt, 
in these words: ‘‘ You have made a grave mis- 
take, and you will live to regret it. Rest 
assured I shall not forget it.’’ 
—_—_2————— 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON, Nov, 12, 1881. 
The Secretary of the Treasury to-day ac- 
cepted the proposal of Pusey & Jones, of Wil- 


mington, Del., for the construction of a new 
vessel for the revenue marine service at the 
contract price of $72,750. The vessel is to be 
of iron and completed by the end of May, 1882, 


It is understood that the Secretary of War, 
in his forthcoming annual report, will urge 


tke speedy completion of the new building for 
the War Department. The necessities ef the 
Government service require its early comple- 
tion. The bureaus of the department are now 
widely scattered, and many of the buildings 
now occupied are of doubtful security, and 
yet contain records of immense value, the 
destruction of which would work great in- 
jury to the Government. He will also call at- 
tention to the necessity for further legislation 
to make available the appropriation for the 
erection of a new building for the Pension 
Office, which appropriation, by the omission 
of a single word in the act of last year, was 
rendered unavailable during the present year. 


It has been customary for the United States 
Treasurer, upon receipt of bonds properly 


assigned to him in exchangefor other bonds 
on file with him as security for national bank 
circulation, to surrender the bonds on file 
a the transfer of the new bonds on the 

ooks of the department, during which trans- 
fer the bonds ara not in his possession. Being 
recently advised that if such bonds are lost or 
mislaid in the department he is personally re- 
sponsible, the Treasurer has just issued an 
order that no bonds deposited as security for 
circulation or public deposits shall hereafter 
be surrendered or allowed to pass from the 
custedy of this office except upon the surren- 
der of circulating notes, deposit of lawful 
money, deposit of other bonds in the name of 
the Treasurer in trust, or in the case of a de- 
pository bank, upon the order of the Secre- 
tary of the ‘lreasury. 
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IN MR. CORKHILL’S PLACE, 
WaAsHINnGTON, Nov. 12.—It is rumored to- 
night that Mr. Elihu Root, of Chicago, who 
accompanied the President from New-York to 


this city, has been tendered, and has accepted, 
the office of District Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, now held by Col. Corkhill. The 
rumor says his commission will be signed on 
Monday, thus enabling Mr. Root to open the 
proceedings in the Guiteau trial. 
—————__—— a 


SECRETARY HUNT IN BOSTON. 
Boston, Nov. 12.—Secretary Hunt was the 
guest of the Merchants’ Club this afternoon. He 
made a pleasant speech in reply to a compli- 
mentary allusion. 
The Secretary said the Navy was inseparable 
from the mercantile marine, and unless we 


did something toward maintaining that po- 
sition upon the high sea to which 
our population and almost boundless 
coast entitle us we should be lackingin our duty. 
Referring then to the Administration of President 
Arthur, Secretary Hunt said: ‘‘ Those who 
judge unkindly of the President do in- 
justice to his merits. He brings to the dis- 
charge of his functions no ordinary experience. 
He is in every respect a worthy follower 
of the lamented Garfield. Let no man 
do him the cruel injustice of supposing 
that he is a mere politician. He will not be Presi- 
dent of the Union party or of a State, 
but President of the Nation.” When Sec- 
retary Hunt had ended the company 
rose, and gave three enthusiastic cheers 
for President Arthur and three more for the S&ec- 
retary of the Navy. 

The Hon. Lyen Playfair, Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Commons, was also present, and 
on rising to respond was greeted with ‘* Three 
cheers for Queen Victoria!’ He said_ that 
the English people regretted that Parlia- 
ment was rot in_ session when the death 
of President Garfield occurred, so as to give a 
formal expression of their sorrow. The remainder 
of Mr. Piayfair’s address was devoted to the British 
civil service, and he closed by saying that nothing 
could do more to raise the moral tone of the people 
of the United States than the adoption of the plat- 
form of civil service reform. 
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TIDINGS OF SNOW AND WIND. 

Sr. Louis, Nov. 12.—Advices from Kansas 
City say that Santa Fé trains have been delayed 
by a snow-storm for nearly 386 heurs. It 
has been snowing hard in Western 


Kansas, Colorado, and New-Mexico, From Lakin 


west to Pueblo there are from 6 to 8 inches of 
snow, while from La Junta west there are 
from 18 to 20 inches. The cuts are full 
of snow, and a strong wind is drifting it badly. 
This is the heaviest snow-storm in New-Mexico 
and Colorado that the Santa Fé Railroad ever en- 
countered. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Nov. 12.—A snow-storm 
prevailed throughout the Ottawa district to-day. 
A large quantity of snow fell. 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 12.—A cyclone struck 
the premises of Matt F. Ash, near Madison station, 
12 miles north of this place, yesterday afternoon, 
completely demolishing and carrying away all the 
buildings and severely injuring Mrs. Ash, two of 
her children, and four other persons. 

oo 


THE BOSTON PRESS CLUB. 
Boston, Nov, 12.—The annual banquet of 


the Boston Press Club was held at the Parker 
House to-night, with an unusually large attend- 


ance. Among the guests were Ben Perley Poore, 
Victor Lawson, of the Chicago News, and Stilison 
Hutchins, of the Washington Post. E. A. Perry, of 
the Herald, was elected President. and H. R, 
Chamberlain, of the Journal, Secretary. 
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DAMAGE BY STORM ON THE LAKES. 
CuHicaco, Nov. 12.—Reports of damage to 


the lake shipping continue to come by 


telegraph and by _ returning vesseis which 
were out in the recent severe storm. 
No lives are reported lost, however, and the losses, 
although large inthe aggregate, are small in in- 
dividual cases. 


ALBANY FACTS AND TALK 
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THE MEETING OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF CANVASSERS. 
DAVENPORT FOR CONTROLLER. LEADS THE 
STATE TICKET— MORE COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT THE SULKY CONKLING MEN—THE 
NEW CAMPAIGN AMONG THE DEMOCRATS 
FORTHCOMING APPOINTMENTS BY THE 

GOVERNOR, 

Aupany, Nov. 12.—Under the laws of 
the State of New-York, the Board of State 
Canvassers, upon the call of the Secretary of 
State, are required to meet in this city, and in 
the office of the Secretary of State, on or be- 
fore the 15th day of December, to canvass the 
vote of the State. The board will probably 
meet before the 25th. It consists of Secretary 
of State Carr, Controller Wadsworth, Attor- 
ney-General Ward, State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor Seymour, and Treasurer Wendell, any 
three of whom constitute a quorum. The re- 
turns will all bein the Secretary of State’s office 
by a week from Tuesday next, and could be 
canvassed on that day if it were considered 
desirable to make an early canvass, What- 
ever course Secretary of State Carr may take, 
itseems altogether probable that the result 
will surprise none of the readers of THE 
Torres. The reports of the majorities given 
for the State officers on the Republican ticket 
as published in THE Tres are in nearly every 
instance corroborated by the official returns, 
which have been received here a day or two 
later than they appear to have reached THE 
TIMES office. Readers of THe TimeEs here are 


’ disposed to brag of the record made by ‘‘ their” 


paper, giving, as it did on the day after elec- 
tion, a majority of 8,695 for the State ticket; 
increasing it by actual count to 11,646 on 
Wednesday, and swelling the total on Thurs- 
day, by semi-official returns, to more than 
12,000, with a chance in some localities that it 
would be increased. Itis now believed that 
the vote for Mr. Davenport, for Controller, is 
the largest cast for any of the Republican can- 
didates, As nearly ascan be ascertained to- 
day he still leads the ticket, although Gen. 
Carr’s popularity is proved by the fact that he 
has kept close to the candidate who has so ad- 
mirably united the strength of the party 
in ‘the State. Among the Democrats 
there has been some hope that not 
only Maxwell, their candidate for State 
Treasurer, but Mr. Evershed, whom they 
nominated for State Engineer and Surveyor 
to please Mr. Seymour, the incumbent of that 
office, will also pull through. While Mr. 
Evershed received a good vote, and Mr. Silas 


Seymour, the Republican candidate, appears 
to have fallen off a trifle, there is no doubt 
that he has been elected by at least 6,000 ma- 
jority, while Gen, Husted has been beaten by 
more than 20,000 votes. 

This allusion to the defeat of Gen. Husted 
recalls some complaints that are afloat here 
concerning the action of certain Republicans 
in the late campaign, which reports, for pru- 
dential reasons, party men have kept out of 
the Republican papers hitherto. These com- 
—— accuse the Conkling men of having 

een recreant to their boasted claim to superior 
party loyalty. Ifthe talk of the ultra-Conk- 
ling men here has meant anything it has 
meant that they were determined to be *‘ even’’ 
with their antagonists in the Senatorial con- 
tests of last Winter and Summer by defeat- 
ing them as managers of the campaign. 
It has been no argument to them to 
be told that they were in the minority 
and that they ought to submit to the majority. 
In a public way and with great bitterness, 
such men as Attorney-General Ward, Canal 
Appraiser Dennison, and his associate, W. H, 
Bostwick, have encouraged the notion that the 
Conkling men ought to be ‘ apathetic,” 
and have repeatediy suggested that ‘this 
was not a good year for Republicans.” Mr. 
Louis F. Payn, pursuing the same miserable 
policy, is reported here as having declared 
that he was ‘‘ doing no marking this year,”’ 
and the vote of Columbia and tne loss of a Re- 
publican member from that county must 
be taken as an interpretation of the 
meaning of the ex-Marshal’s remark. 
Following the example of the sullen 
ex-Senator at Utica, were several other gen- 
tlemen known as Republicans, who appeared 
to be determined that Republicans should not 
win except by their direction and approval. 
It has been eustomary, for convenience in 
transacting the business of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Committee, to seleet sev- 
eral of its members from New-York City. The 
City members selected this year were DeWitt 
C. Wheeler, Jacob M. Patterson, Jr., and 
Thomas C. Platt. These gentlemen exhibited 
their indifference to the work of the campaign, 
if reports have been true, by avoiding 
it, or making their appearance 
when they could be of the least use. 
Mr. Platt is said to have attended 
no meetings of either the State ur Executive 
Committees after the organization. He strolled 
into the rooms once er twice during the cam- 
paign, but took no partin its management, 
Mr. Wheeler and Justice ‘‘Jakey” Patterson 
managed to get away from the committee 
room just before a meeting, or to come strag- 
gling along justafter it was over, and manifest- 
edno sortof concern as to what had been 
done in their absence. Visitors to the 
State Committee rooms at the Fifth-Averue 
Hotel say that they were resorted to every day 
in the short campaign by loud-mouthed parti- 
sans of ex-Senator Conkling who offered to 
make wagers that the State ticket would be 
defeated, and bragged of their  allegi- 
ance to Conkling while they croaked over 
the anticipated defeat of their own varty. The 
result in the State has at least demonstrated one 
thing—that the life and success of the Repub- 
lican Party in this State are not absolutely 
dependent upon the good-will of the Conkling 
men, who, by their recent course, endeavored 
to humiliate by defeat the party of which they 
have made it a loud boast that they were pe- 
culiarly ‘‘ Stalwart” and loyal members, 

With the election ofStillwell, Democrat, over 
Van Cott, Republican, in the Twelfth Kings 
District, the Democrats have a majority in the 
Assembly of 6. It being tolerably clear that 
they havea majority in both houses of the 
Legislature, that party is plunged into a new 
a Every member of the Senate and 
Assembly has probably, before this time, re- 
ceived letters from other Democratic mem- 
bers who aspire to be President pro tem. 
of the Senate or Speaker of the 
House, and stacks of notes soliciting 
their votes for»gentlemen who wish to 
be Clerk of one or the other. branch of the 
Legislature. Senator Jacobs has been spoken 
of as likely to be made President pro tem. 
He is not to have the course alone, however, if 


a late report is to be believed. The name of 
Senator-elect Covert, who has had Congres- 
sional experience, has been suggested as a 
good one, and with 15 Republican members at 
band anxious to encourage a breach among 
the Democrats, there seems to be a chance for 
a ‘good time.’”? The Rensselaer Democrats 
are not disposed to press Mr. Charies EB. Pat- 
terson for Speaker of the Assembly in a formal 
ormerely complimentary manner. Troy and Al- 
bany will go hand in hand to secure a Speaker 
who will apportion his patronage among Dem- 
ocrats from those two cities, and unless Mr. 
Erastus Brooks shall scatter promises freely, 
he will find thatacold reception will await 
him asa candidate. Mr. Brooks’s candidacy 
will not fall in with the plans of candidates 
for the Clerkship from New-York, In addition 
to the name of Mr. Hiram Calkins, that of 
Mr. Peter H. Jobes, of New-York, is mon- 
tioned as among the men who would like 
to be Clerk of the Assembly. They will 
both probably favor the election of a Speaker 
who lives further away from New-York than 
Richmond County, while the friends of Mr. 
Daniel 8. Lamont, of ex tr who is also a 
candidate, will undoubtedly regard Mr. 
Brooks as an excellent choice, and find no 
fault with the fact that he is_ vir- 
tually a representative of New-York 
City. The Assembly Clerkship is considered 
a better place than the Clerkship of the Sen- 
ate, and rival candidates appear to be endeav- 
oring to create the belief that their opponents 
are in the race for the ‘“ other’ place, while 


they are anxious to get the Assembly. Buffa- 


lo has a candidate who will have the advan- 
tage of wide acquaintance with politicians, 
Mr. Lyman B, Smith, of that city, who was 
Assistant Clerk in the Assembly in 1868, 
1870, 1871, and 1872, and has since been a Le- 
gislative correspondent, has begun his can- 
vass of the members, and with his record to 
assist him will no doubt give no small degree 
of uneasiness to other candidates. Mr. La- 
mont, the Clerk of the State Committee, en- 
joys the very great advantageas a candidate 
of having been in correspondence with all the 
candidates during the campaign, while he is a 
gentleman of agreeable manners, has met all 
the Democratic politicians at conventions and 
in the committee-rooms for six or seven years, 
and last, but not least, enjoys the cenfidence 
of ‘‘ Boss’? Manning, 

Whatever the result of the Democratic 
scramble may be, it is questionable whether 
the majority will be‘able to secure Clerks for 
the Senate and Assembiy who possess so many 
fitting qualities as the retiring Republican of- 
ficers, Mr. John W. Vrooman and Mr. Edward 
M. Johnson. Both these gentlemen have won 
the confidence and esteem of Republicans and 
Democrats in the Legislatures in which they 
have served, and they will be greatly 
missed from the desk. Mr. Vrooman 
has no plans at present, but Mr. 
Johnson will te a _ candidate, under 
some circumstances, for Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. His candidacy wiil depend 
altogether upon the chances of Mr, Frank 
Hiscock for becoming Speaker. Should itcon- 
tinue to appear that Mr. Hiscock is the 
strongest candidate before the Republican 
caucus, Mr. Johnson’s name would not 
be pressed; but in the event of a con- 
centration of the vote of Western members 
upon Mr, Keifer or another Western man 
Mr. Johnson’s canvass would be urged vigor- 
ously, and with the expectation that it would 
be supported by the Republican delegation 
from this State. Mr. Johnson has been Clerk 
of the Assembly for six consecutive sessions, 
beginning with that of 1876, and in addition 
to admirable service in the Legislature he has 
rendered valuable aid each year to the State 
Committee in conducting the business of the 
campaign. 

Chief-Justice Folger having retired from the 
Court of Appeals, Gev. Cornell may be ex- 
pected before long to name his successor and 
to fill the vacancy in the court created by his 
retirement. Judge Finch has been mentioned 
here as the Justice most likely to be chosen to 
act as Chief-Justice until the next election, 
when a Chief-Justice must be selected. An As- 
sociate Justice will also be appointed, and al- 
ready the Hon. William F. Cogswell, of Roch- 
ester, has been suggested as a proper candi- 
date for the place. He issaid to have the sup- 
port of the leading members of the Bar in the 
western part of the State. 

The following corrected county returns have 
been received : 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

For Secretary of State 

For State Controller 

For State Treasurer 

For Attorney-General 

For State Engineer and Surveyer.....5,566 
ROM IONE oS kc ds CSauvdnie Wave de deweee ‘ 


WYOMING COUNTY, (SEMI-OFFICIAL,) 


Dem, 
For Secretary of State............06..32 
For State Controller..........ssssseee+ Break 
For State Treasurer 3,066 
For Attorney-General...............6+- 8,225 
For State Engineer and Surveyor......3,226 


For Judge of the Court of Appeals....3,228 
ULSTER COUNTY. 
Ronpovut, Nov. 12.—The following is the 
corrected vote of Ulster County on the State ticket: 
Purcell, 6,772; Carr, 6.552; Lapham, 6,767: Daven- 
port, 6.584; Maxwell, 6,804; Husted, 6,421; Parmen- 
ter. 6,773; Russell, 6,564; Evershed, 6,773; Seymour, 
6,571; Schooumaker, 7,626; Finch, 5,694, 
en 


2,843 


2,050 


STHALING TELEGRAPH MESSAGES. 


eat enti 
A CINCINNATI OPERATOR’S SERVICES TO J. R. 
M’LEAN AND TO SPECULATORS, 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 12.—It has been dis- 
covered by the Manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph office in this city that a most fla- 
grant violation of the rules of the office, in dis- 
closing the contents of dispatches, has been 
going on for months. Operators have been 
surreptitiously furnishing important informa- 
tion that was passing over the wires 
to outside persons. Superintendent Mil- 
ler first became aware of this through 
the complaint of J. R. McLean, of 
the Enquirer, who emphatically averred 
that his private dispatches were going to M. 
E. Ingalls, President of the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis and Chicago Railroad Com- 
pany. McLean and Ingalls have been having 


a hot fight over the union depot and other 
matters, and the former displayed unmistaka- 
ble signs of irritation when he found that his 
most carefully concealed movements were im- 
mediately known to his most active enemy. 
He swore vengeance against the Western 
Union office if the leak was not in- 
stantly stopped. This caused an investigation 
and the investigation brought Ingalls to his 
feet. He was positive, beyond all peradven- 
ture, that McLean had been receiving his dis- 
patches, all of them, for the past six months. 
Ascertaining this, he had been framing dis- 
patches on purpose for MeLean’s eyes. This 
plan had worked well, and he considered that 
they were at least even. As to his having 
seen McLean’s dispatches, there was some 
truth in the charge, but he was able to show 
how it came about, and Manager Miller testi- 
fies that while they were surreptitiously ob- 
tained, it was not by Mr. Ingalls’s procurement 
or at his solicitation. 

As the investigation proceeded it was shown 
that an operator named Billings, who worked 
the New-York wire by day, was responsible 
tor at least some of the leaks. He was dis- 
charged,and has since been doing a great deal of 
talking, and that has set others to talking, and 
interesting facts are coming out. It appears 
that Billings bad a cenfederate in New-York. 
They were sending information, itis charged, 
for speculative and other purposes. Billings 
was receiving $35 a week for services 
from McLean, but hedoes not explain the na- 
ture of theservice. It appears that he was 
also sending information to a brokers’ firm in 
Third-street, The firm was to give him a per- 
centage of the profitsof investments made 
upon the strength of dispatches which he might 
steal off of the wires. A dispute arose as to 
whatthe percentageshouldbe. Billings thought 
they were treating him meanly, and to geteven 
furnished them false information. The brokers 
invested and lost. Then they wanted Billings 
to stand half the loss, and threatened to expose 
him if he didnot. Soit goes. Billings was 
formerly employed in Cleveland and was dis- 
charged for giving away the business of the 
Standard Oil Company. He says there are 
other operators in the Cincinnati offiee who are 
doing just as he did, but he refuses to give 
their names. <A thorough investigation is 
being made, which will probably result in a 
much needed renovation in the operating- 


room, 
oe 


THE PRESIDENT IN WASHINGTON. 


Wasnineton, Nov. 12.—President Ar- 


thur arrived in this city from New-York at 
11:15 to-night, the train being overan hour 
behind time, caused by a delay on the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. 
He was accompanied from New-York by Sec- 


retary Blaine, Judge Folger, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and Mrs. James, Third Assistant Post- 
master-General Hazen, Col. George W. Bliss, 
Mr. Elihu Root, and Private Secretary Reed. 
Attorney-General MacVeagh joined the party 
at Philadelphia. A number of deteetives was 
on hand at the arrival of the train, and fol- 
lowed the President elosely from the car to 
the carriage, keeping a sharp lookout for per- 
sons of suspicious appearance, ‘The President 
drove immediately to Senator Jones’s house, 
Judge Folger accompanying Postmaster-Gen- 
eral James to the Arlington Hotel, where 
apartments have been reserved tor him, 


CONVENTION OF PLANTERS. 
VICKSBURG, Miss., Nov. 12,—A special meet- 
ing of the Exeeutive Committee of the National 
Cotton Planters’ Association was held here to-day, 
at which all the Grangers’ and farmers’ 
clubs throughout the cotton States were 


specially invited, and urged to send delegates to 
the great convention of planters and manu- 
facturers to heid at Atlanta on Tues- 
day, Dec. 6 The association has received 
assurances that large delegations of cottom and 


other manufacturers throughout the Union will be 
present and take part in the convention. The re- 
duction in all railroad fares to 1 cent per mile 
insures a large gathering. It is believed that this 
will be the most important industral convention 
ever held in the South and mark a new era in the 
South’s progress. 


A FERRY-BOAT CAPSIZED. 


RIGHT, PERHAPS NINE, PERSONS DROWNED 
—AN OVERLOADED BOAT SUNK BY THE 
SWELL OF A TUG. 

Troy, N. Y., Nov. 12.—A terrible calam- 
ity, by which seven persons are known to have 
lost their lives, occurred on the river opposite 
the lower part of the city early this evening. 

At the Burden Iron-works a large num- 

ber of men is employed, and among them are 

many residents of Port Schuyler, on the 
opposite side of the river. For the accommo- 
dation of many of these, Giles Leroy and his 
son, Henry, have been in the habit of running 

a skiff ferry. About 6 o’clock the skiff, with 

a load of 19 persons, left the Troy dock, 

the gunwales of the boat being almost 

even with the surface of the water. As the row- 
boat was near the centre of the river, three pro- 
pellers were seen approaching from the south. 

The water was rough and a heavy rain was 

falling. It was so dark that it was almost 


impossible to see more than a few feet ahead. 
Thomas Fox, one of the occupants of the skiff, 
heard the propellers coming amd advised 
Giles Leroy and John Keyes, who were at 
the oars, to hold up. They backed water, 
and at the same moment the tug 
nearest the east side of the river swept 
by, so close to the boat that the spray spat- 
tered the men in the skiff. A heavy swell 
formed in the wake of the tugs, the first 
roller of which was passed in safety, 
but heavy seas were afterward shipped, 
and it soon became apparent that 
the boat would capsize. The occupants 
shouted loudly for assistance, and their cries 
were answered by the tug Cora, but before 
she reached the skiff the latter lay bottom side 
up, and her passengers were floundering in the 
water. 

Tke Cora approached and took on board the 
following persons: Thomas Fox, John Lever, 
John Stephenson, Garret Ryley, Thomas Man- 
cer, Jr., James O’Neil, Charles Shaw, and one 
other man. About the same time other boats 
rescued Flemmg Trimble, who was ina very 
exhausted eondition, and Milo Hatch. So far 
as ascertained the following are known to he 
drowned: 


Dimon, JAMES. He leaves a wife. 
Hoy, Geores. He was unmarried. 
— Joun. He leaves a wife and eight chil- 
Ten. 


Leroy, Gites. His wife is tying at the point of 
death, and has not been informed of the disaster. 
He was formerly engaged in a prosperous lumber 
trade. having his head-quarters in New-York. He 
leaves three children. 

Lrroy, Henry, son of Giles. 

McMauon, WILLIAM. 

MaNceEN, THomas, Sr. He leaves a wife and four 
children. His son Thomas was rescued. 

RILEY, Francis. He leaves a wife and 11 children. 

One other man, who recently arrived from 
Scotland, cannot be found, and it is feared 
that he also is lost. 

The two tugs which were coming up the 
river were the Linden Newland and H. M. 
Betts, and, it is alleged by many, were racing. 
These tugs, ome of the rescued men says, 
saw plainly the accident, but made no 
attempt at a rescue. Both tugs steamed 
away and left the victims to _ perish. 
All the drowned persons were good swim- 
mers, while among the rescued were some who 
cannot swim at all, including a one-armed man. 
All the men except the boy were employed in the 
Burden and Corning Iron Worksin this city 
and lived at Port Schuyler. They had just re- 
ceived five weeks’ pav. Undoubtedly the 
skiff was overcrowded and the occupants were 
not as careful as they should have been. The lia- 
bility to accident has often been foreseen, but no 
interference has ever been attempted with the 
peculiar management of the ferry. When the 
news of the catastrophe spread about the city, 
thousands of people gathered about the dock 
from which the skiff started on 
fatal trip. But there was no _ re- 
minder of the tragedy to be _ seen. 
The water in the river was high and 
the current turbulent owing to the recent 
rains, and no sign of the skiff or men was 
seen. It is possible that the crews of the tugs 
did not see the skiff, for although a light was 
carried by young Leroy, it was partly con- 
cealed under a rubber coat. One of the men 
saved says that Leroy did not want 
to start with so many passengers, as the river 
was so rough, but the men were all im- 
patient to get home and he was per- 
suaded to take them all over in 
one load, instead of making twe trips. 
Whether the investigation will show criminal 
negligence om the part of the Captains of the 
tugs, it is certain that the carelessness of the 
workmen contributed to the disaster. 

At this hour the river in the vicinity of the 
spot where the catastrophe occurred is cov- 
ered with small boats, in which are persons 
searching for the dead. One of the bodies has 
been found, and it is thought altogether 
probable that the strong current has carried 
the others down the river some distance. 
Nearly all the bereaved families reside in the 
same neighborhood. The scenein these deso- 
lated homes is very pathetic. The women and 
children are huddled together, filling the air 
with their moans while they wait for the 
tidings that their dead have been found. 


a mt 


COLLISION ON LAKE ERIE. 


its 


A PROPELLER AND SCHOONER 8UNK—FOUR 
LIVES LO8sT. 

BuFFALO, Nov. 12.—The propeller Bruns- 
wick, bound up the lakes frem Buffalo, laden with 
16,000 bushels of coal, ran into the schooner Car- 
lingford, wheat laden, from Duluth to Buffalo, 
about 1:30 o’clock A. M. to-day, and in a few mo- 
ments both vessels went to the bottom, with the 


loss of four lives. The collision occurred 20 miles 
from Port Colborne. The Carlingford saw the 
Brunswick about five miles off, and made red and 
green signals, but no attention was paid them by 
the propeller. She struck the Carlingford at full 
speed, and then, according to Capt Holmes, with- 
drew, leaving the crew of the Carlingford to shift 
for themselves. One of the Carlingford'’s erew— 
Edward Conway, of St. John, Newfoundland—was 
lost. Capt. Holmes and six men, after a 20-mile 
pull, reached the shore with nothing but their 
elothes. Tne Carlingford belonged at Huron, 
Ohio, and the cargo was valued at $65,000. There 
is an insurance of $25,000 on the schooner and $20,- 
000 on the cargo. 

Capt. Chamberlain and mate, of the Brunswick, 
report striking the Carlingford and sinking three- 
quarters of an hour afterward. A heavy sea was 
rolling. The engineer, John Francombe, and Mrs. 
A. G. Fletcher and her daughter, the cooks, of De- 
troit, were lost. The officers deny that they neg- 
lected to help the Carlingford’s crew, and state 
that they did not see any light. They had to row 
eight miles to Dunkirk, and have lost everything. 
The Brunswick was comparatively a new vessel. 
She was valued at $100,000, and was insured for 
$70,000 on the hull. . 


Oo 
TRYING TO WRECK A TRAIN. 
Krneston, N. Y., Nov. 12.—An attempt was 


made last night to throw the Ulster County express 
train fromm the track on the Wallkiil Valley Rail- 


way. After leaving the Binnewater Station, not. 


far from this city. the engineer, by the glare of his 
head-light, saw an obstruction on the tracka few 
rods ahead. He instantly reversed his engine and 


applied the air-brakes. which threw the passengers , 


from their seats and filled them with alarm. But 
the precaution was not a moment to soon to avert 
a sad disaster. It was found that several iron rails 
had been placed diagonally acrosg the track, appar- 
ently with criminal intention. The locomotive bad 


already struck them and shoved them along some. 


distanee before thetrain could be stopped. The 
air-brake hose and engine were damaged to some 
extent, but no person was injured. The villains 
who prepared the obstruetion have not been dis- 


covered. 
6 ee 


A PROMINENT NEW-ORLBANS MAN DEAD. 
New-ORLEANS, Nov. 12.—Capt. Joseph A. 


Aiken, a prominent steam-boat man and chief of 


the Red River Transportation Company, as well as 
a contractor for building the city wharves, died to- 
night of inflammation of the heart. He was a 
native of Rochester, N. Y., and 55 years old. 


TS 


SMALL-POX IN SPRINGFIELD. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 12.—The Board 
of Health found acase of small-pox in a house in 
Main-street, near the depot to-day. The patient, a 


young girlemployed by the Massachusetts Paper 
—— any, ts.a5 yet too sick to be removed to the 
pest-nousa 


-self up as a candidate for the place. 


WORKING FORAJUDGESHIP 
—_——" 
HISTORY OF THE ATTEMPT TO OUS? 
MR. SPEIR. 

‘| EFFORTS TO CHOOSE SOME ONE SECRETLY— 
HOW MR. LYDDY OBTAINED HIS EVI- 
DENCE—TH@& STORY OF THE FAMILY 
BIBLE — 0’GORMAN’S FRUITLESS ELEC~ 
TION—PECULIAR DEMOCRATIC DODGES, 


PRICE FIVE CENTS, »+_ 


Some very singular facts have been Gis- 
closed since the election which let in a flood of- 
light on the methods of the different Demo~ 
cratic factions in their efforts to obtain place 
and power for their adherents, and the chapter 
which relates to the attempts to foist a Demo- 
cratic Judge of the Superior Court on the City 
without color of law is not the least 
disgraceful. The circumstances now toldi 


for the first time come from the’ 


lips of one of the principal actors 
in the matter, whose disguest at his; 
failure to gain the Judgeship for himself has 
led to his babbling about the facts to many of 
his acquaintances. His eagerness, too, in pur- 
suit of the elusive office and the preparations 
made by him in view of his probable candi- 
daey have also been factors in bringing tha 
circumstances to light. That the confidence 
which the Democratic partisans have shown in: 
the alleged fact of Judge Speir’s term-of office 
having expired by limitation of age is not aa 
well founded as they have given out to the 
public is also now made apparent by some 
facts which have thus far been withheld. 

It was more than a year ago that the idea 
was broached of Judge Speir’s having ap- 
proached the time of life beyond which the 
Constitution prohibits a Judge of the Superior 
Court from holding office. Men professing te 


have applied to his former classmates at college, 
and others who said they had examined his 
record at that institution, rushed into print te 
assert that he had passed the age of 70, and 
was in consequence disqualified from further 
service. These allegations were met by & 
prompt and emphatic denial by Judge Speir, 
and for the time being the statements were set 
atrest. In the election of 1880 no one set him- 
This year 
@ number of Democrats coneeived th 
idea of contesting Judge Speir’s position, 
but the first notion was to run 4 
candidate secretly and to let him take his 
chances. The matter was discussed here and 
there, but as nothing formal was done, and 
there was no public announcement of the fact, 
the project was generally treated as simply 
one to be made the subject of talk, just as had 
been the case the year before. 

On one man, however, the matter made @ 
very deep impression. 
James M. Lyddy, a young lawyer of 
this City, who came into public no 
tice during the past two months as the 
legal instrument whereby the case of Surro 
gate Calvin’s term of cflice was carried to the 
Court ot Appeals. This latter tribunal having 
decided that the term of office expired witk 
the close of the present year, thus uphoiding 
Mr. Lyddy’s claim, the young lawyer wai 
mightily elated, and began to dream _ Oi 
greater projects and achievements. Th¢ 
matter of Judge Speir’s disqualification by 
reason of age was taken up very’ se 
riously by Lyddy, who set to work 
to obtain something in the way of evidence 
whereby to bolster up his claim. In this effort 
Mr. Lyddy—as he has himself admitred re 
peatedly—was not entirely actuated by un 
selfish motives. ‘* Not to put too fine « , int 
upon it”’—as Mr. Snagsby was wont to’ ob. 
serve—Mr. Lyddy’s ideas ran somew bai 
in this wise: ‘‘if I succeed in showi gz 
Judge Speir’s term has properiy expin?d 
and ingratiate myself with Mr. John Kelly, 4 
will be chosen the standard-bearer to lead th:.? 
Democratic hosts on to victory, especially as' 
no one else will be aware of the facts and no 
one else will be put in nomination for the, 
Office.’? He went to work accordingly in 4 
systematic fashion to collect his proofs toshow 
that Judge Speir had lied in signing the certNfi- 
cate on file with the Secretary of State, which 
shows he will not be 70 years old until neXt 
year. ' 

The first place: to which Mr. Lyddy wen{ 
wasasmall village near Ballston Spa, Sara 


This man was Mr. 


‘toga County, formerly known as Spearville, 


This was the birthplace of Judge Speir, ané 
here the original records of birth, Mr. Lyd 
dy was told, would be forthcoming. 4 
difficulty met at the outset arose from the faci 
that the Presbyterian Church at Spearville 
had been burned to the ground in 1320, and 
that all the records, including those of 
births, &c., had been destroyed. Mr. Lyddy 
looked up the Speir iamily mansion, 
however, and went searchirg through that 
ancient edifice for his proofs. His search 
appeared to him to be singularly successful 
Almost immediately he stumbled across wha! 
purported to be the Spier family Hible, and 
which bore in the usual place a list of the 
births occurring in the family. There, appar- 


‘ently in its proper place among the other 


births, appeared the statement that Gilbert 


“McMaster Spier (or Speir) had been born om 


Sept. 14, 1810. Mr. Lyddy was overjoyed at 
this evidence, and concocted a plausible story 
to enable him to obtain possession of the book. 
He told the custodians that he was engaged ix 
getting up a history of the Speir or Spier fam 
ily, and wished to make use of the volume as 
part of the material for hissketch. On this 
pretext, and by the payment of $10 for the us¢ 
of the book, Mr. Lyddy succeeded in getting 
possession of it. He lett $30 as security for its 
safe return, and started post-haste for this City. 

He did not wait long after his arrival here 
before going to see Mr. Jobn Kelly, the 
‘** Boss” of ‘Tammany, to whom he unfolted 
his plan, telling at the same time what infor- 
mation hehad veen able to gather. The proof 
he assured Kelly, was conclusive, and showed 
that a Judge should be balloted for in place of 
Speir this November. What he wanted from 

r. Kelly was the latter's promise that he 
(Lyddy) should be the Tammany can 
didate, and what lLyddy considered 
such a promise was obtained. Lyddy wished 
to run without any previous public announce 
ment, but this partof the programme Mr. 
Kelly was apparently afraid to coincide in, 
fearing much ior its effect on the genera 
Tammany Hall ticket in case the thing leaked 
out. He urged on the young lawyer to bring 
the matter to public notice in some way. 
Lyddy was equal to the emergency. A friend 
ly reporter helped him in the matter, and thé 
story of the lawyer’s wanderings was duly 
published in the Herald on the 4th inst. In the 
account the investigations were wrongly sed 
down as having been made by a Heruid re. 
porter. 

Mr. Lyddy kept in the background, and was 
not at all referred to as having taken part in 
this matter. He was busy scheming, however. 
One thing which he learned to his chagrin im< 


‘mediately after the matter had been given 
publicity to in the Herald was that the County. 


had — apparently with Mr, 
tickets printed 


Democracy 
O’Gorman’s consent—had 
secretly bearing the name of the latter 
as that of a candidate for Superior 
Court Judge in the place of Judge Speir. The 
publication of the Heraid’s story made the 
County Democracy ‘‘show their hand.’”? The 
discovery of this circumstance afforded Mr, 
Lyddy only temporary embarrassment, bow: 
ever, and his sanguine temperament soon led 
him to look.on Mr. O’Gorman’s candidacy as 
rather a  obiessing in disguise. For, a¢ 
Mr. Lyddy is said to have argued, the 
fact of Mr. O’Gorman’s being in the 
race would keep all others out. Then, again, 
O’Gorman, he reasoned, would not stay in the 
race unless he was the unanimous choice of al! 
the Democratic factions, and that could not b<« 
as long as Kelly remained true to nis Lyddy. 
In case of the latter’s nomination by Tamma 
ny Hall, O'Gorman, he argued, would with 
draw, and he would be left as the sole choice 
of the ** greatjunwashed, unterrified.”’ 

The Irving Hall Committee first openly 
nominated O’Gorman. On the following day 
Nov. 5, the Tazamany Committee on Organiza 
tion and the Oounty Lemocracy’s Committe: 
wereto meet. Lyddy felt confident that thi 
action of the former body would be in his fa 
vor, and it is said that he paid in $500 to thi 


»Tammany canypaign fund to show his willing 


ness to do whiat was right and proper uncdei 
the circumstances. He also had himsek 
photographed, it is said, for a weekly ilius 
trated journal,{and prepared for the issue ot 
20,000 copies off. the sanar as © campaizn doce 
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ment, When the Tammany Committee on Or- 
tion met, Mr. Lyddy presented his 
and to his intense disgust he was 
scoffed and jeered at, and O’Gorman’s candi- 
dacy was indorsed. e County Democracy 
followed suit, leaving Mr. gy Gage his 
E Bible out in the cold, after he had been put to 
Fs heavy expense and much annoyance, 
i. Defects have come to light since the election 
which seem to show that the evidence which 
the family Bible affords is hardly of a charac- 
ter to put the burden of disproving the record 
there on the side of Judge Speir. It now ap- 
pears that, although the record of the birth is 
put down as in 1810, the Bible itself bears 
the imprint of the year 1820. This estab- 
lishes the fact that the entry of the birth 
could not have been made in the Bible 
until at least 10 years after the birth itself, 
and such an entry would hardly be deemed to 
have the weight which is accorded by law to 
x cases where the entry in the family Bible is 
ond made at or near the date of birth. Another 
Ps circumstance, too, has been noticed by those 
mi who have examined the Bible, and that is that 
‘ there is an erasure—and a very palpable one— 
just at the place where the entry of Judge 
peir’s birth appears. This matter, trifling in 
itself, when taken into consideration with the 
% other circumstances of the case, obtains some 
significance, and it is deemed unlixely that 
any court would take the Bible record in evi- 
dence at all. 
E Outside of all these facts, however, the legal 
> aspect of Mr. O’Gorman’s position is an inter- 
esting one, and it has been lately discussed 
quite generally among lawyers. Under the 
circumstances, Gov. Cornell, it is conceded, 
will feel bound to act on Dec. 31 of the present 
year in accordance with Judge Speir’s letter 
of resignation, and appoint some one to fill the 
latter’s place. The Governor, in acting, 







































































































































will be guided by the facts set forth 
in the certificate filed by Judge 
Speir at the time of 


his —— 
offiee which shows he will not be 70 years o) 
until next year. The certificate is by law pre- 
sumptive evidence of the truth of its contents, 
and the Governor would not be justified in 
ignoring the facts contained init. Whoever 
he appoints will receive a commission under 
seal, and will apply to the Judges of the Su- 
perior Court to be assigned to duty. Out- 
side of any mere question of par- 
tisanship—although as matter of fact 
there are three Republican and two Demo- 
cratic members of the court—the Judges there 
will donbtless recognize the Governor’s ap- 
pointee as the legal incumbent. In coming to 
this conelusion they will unquestionably take 
into consideration the fact that to act other- 
wise will be to adjudicate their former 
colleague, Judge Speir, as a lMiar in 
having sworn erroneously to the cer- 
tificate of age filed with the Secretary 
of State. They would also be casting a slur 
on the Governor, who is to be presumed to be 
acting on proper authority. Itis hardly dis- 
puted that the Judges of the Superior Court 
will, as a body, refuse te recognize Mr. O’Gor- 
man as a legally chosen Judge. What Mr. 
O’Gorman is then to dois rather problemati- 
cal. The World on the day after election 
said that ‘‘it will be legally in order for Mr. 
O’Gorman to. apply to Attorney-General 
Schoonmaker for a writ of quo warranto as 
against the recognized incumbent in order to 
test that incumbent’s claim, and, doubtiess, 
the trial will be facilitated by an order of the 
Supreme Court.” This dictum will hardly be 
accepted as conclusive, the lessso, perhaps, from 
thefactthatthe Worldin copying tor,present use 
its election figures of several years ago also 
copied the name of the then Attorney-General, 
and who now holds no office , although he was 
recently a candidate for Judge of the Court of 
Appeals. Mr. Leslie W. Russell was recently 
eleeted Attorney-General, and will doubtless. 
assume the duties of the office on Jan. 1, 1882 
If Mr. O’Gorman wishes to contest the right 
of the Governor’s appointee to hold the office 
it will be necessary for him to obtain the At- 
torney-General’s permission to bring a pro- 
ceeding in the nature of a quo warranto, This 
permission the Attorney-General will certainly 
not be justifiedin giving. He will undoubt- 
edly take it for granted that the 
Governor had investigated the matter be- 
fore appointing 2a man to the office. 
Under these circumstances, it is apparent 
that Mr. O’Gorman would be helpless as far as 
asserting legally any right to the office to which 
he claims to have been elected. The Gov- 
ernor’s appointment would come before the 
Senate tor approval, and that body, being 
Democratic, might reject the name. Such re- 
jection would oust the appointee, but would 
not put Mr. O’Gorman inthe position. Under 
the law he could put in no valid claim for sal- 
ary, nor could he, in a suit for his pay, have 
the title to the office considered. He 
could not compel the Attorney-General 
by mandamus to bring the quo warranto 
proceedings, there having been an adverse ad- 
judication on that very subject by the Court 
of Appeals in the rather notable case of Wil- 
liam E. Demarest. That proceeding was 
brought to determine the alleged right of 
Demarest and others to seats in the Common 
Council of this Cit¥, and an effort was made to 
obtain a mandamus compelling Fairchild, then 
Attorney-General, to bring quo warranto pro- 
ceedings, which he had refused todo. The 
case is reported in the sixty-seventh volume of 
Maw-serk reports. In the syllabus preced- 
ing the report of the case the following sum- 
mary appears: 

““ Under the provisions of the Code (section 432) 
authorizing actions in the nature of a quo warranto 
to try the title to office no positive duty is imposed 
upon the Attorney-General to bring an action upon 
request of a party claiming office from which he is 
expelled, but itis a matter within his discretion, 
and the courts cannot sit in judgment upon his ex- 
rrcise thereof or coeree his action. Accordingly 
peid that a mandamus would not lie at the in- 

; jtance of a claimant to an office to compel the At- 
jorney-General to commence such an action.” 

Even if the Senate rejects the nominee or 
10minees of the Governor, the latter can wait 
intil the end ef the session, and. then appoint 
jome one without the Senate’s consent, If no 
iction is taken by the Senate on the Govern- 
»r’s nominee, the latter will continue to act as 
. Judge of the Superior Court. Next year 
the Secretary of State, in issuing his notices of 
plection, will include in it one for Judge of the 
Superior Court, to fill the vacaney caused by 
Judge Speir’s retirement, and the /erson 
chosen at the next November election will have 
the right of serving for the full term of 14° 
years. 

it is rather a notable circumstance that two 

rsons—Messrs. Robert H. Shannon and 

ichael E. Goodhart—also ran at the recent 
election for Judge of the Superior Court. 
They were not, however, aiming at Judge 
Speft’s place, but at the position made vacant 
by the death of Judge Sanford, and to which 

ov. Cornell appointed Judge Horace Russell. 
The only obstacle in the way of Messrs. Shan- 
non and Goodhart’s rlaim is the Constitution 
of the State of New-York, Otherwise, their 
‘itle is good. 


—  ———oe 


: POLICE CAPTAIN WALSH DYING. 

Police Captain Edward Walsh, who has been 
seriously ill for several weeks, was last night rapid- 
ly sinking, and his physicians said that his death 
was only a question of afew hours’ time. He was 
anable to recognize'those about him, and seemed in 
great pain. He was born in Ireland in 1830, and 
zame to this country when a mere child. He 
lived in the Sixth Ward, and learned the 


brass-finisher’s trade. In 1858 he was appointed a 

patrolman, and his first service inthe Police De- 

partment was in the old Sixth Precinct, under 
% Vapt. Joseph Dowling, who afterward became a 
e Police magistrate. He was a Sergeant of Police 
aS juring the draft riots of 1863,and proved him- 
e elf a brave and _ efficient officer. In 1868 
pe was appointed Captain of Police, and 
ae? was placed in cemmand of the Fourteenth 
4 Precinct. He was transferred to the Seventeenth 
i Precinct, the Harbor Police, the Thirtieth Precinct, 
4 nd at length, in 1876, became Captain of the 
% Iwenty-sixth Precinct, with his head-quarters in 
f the basement of the City Hall. He was Captain of 
: the Seventeenth Precinct at the time of the Tomp- 
id kins-square riot, when one of his Sergeants, 
oe Berghold, now Captain, was violently assault- 
ed. Cupt. Walsh’s presence of mind and 
faring at that time was much commended. He 
was favorably mentioned on several occasions for 
the positions of Inspecter and Superintendent of 
Police. He has been suffering from a complication 
pf diseases, rheumatism of the heart being pre- 
dominant. He lived at the residenee of his son-in- 
Jaw, Police Captain Tynan, No. 822 East Nineteenth- 
YMreet. 
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KENKOWSKI’S EXECUTION. 

In pursuance of an act of the Legislature 
passed last Winter, Judge Knapp, of Jersey City, 
has appointed the following-named gentlemen as 
members of the jury to witness the execution of 
Martin Kenkowski: Drs. Converse, Bird, Burdette,, 

d Varick, ana Messrs. A. G. Baldwin, E. F. Me- 

onald, J. J. Toffey, ex-Judge Quaif, E. P. C. 

wis, R. V. R. Schuyler, and P. H. Nugent. There 
are no reporters on this jury, and it will be impos- 
sible for the Sheriff to admit any, as by the terms 
of the new law none but the jury appointed by the 
gourt are permitted to bo present. 

eet 


THE PRESIDENT’S MOVEXENTS. 
President Arthur left this City for Wash- 
mgton by tho 8:45 train on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way yesterday afternoon. At the depot Mr. 
Arthur was met by Postmaster-General James, 


th whom the journey was undertaker. The de- 
us ure was Sed ned br the President to be en- 
ly private and unostentatious. The late resi- 
ence ef Gen. Arthur,con Mi 


|. Winter, and will be in 
dhogas or rolesives of the Presidest 
















































-avonue, in this 


ODD NOTES FROM EUROPE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCEAN 
TRIP. 

A NUMBER OF NOVELINCIDENTS NOT DOWN 

IN THE BILLS—DRESSING ON SHIP-BOARD 

—THE WOMEN WHO DRESS TOO MUCH 


AND TOO LITTLE—SOME ACCOUNT OF 
‘‘ THE CAPTAIN TROUBLE,’’ WITH OTHER 


ANNOYANCES—LIVERPOOL NOT TO BE 
OVERLOOKED. 
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There are many people who say that they 
thoroughly enjoy an ocean voyage, that they 
are entirely happy at sea; in fact, that they 
are never quite so contented as when on ship- 
board. Statements of this kind are made by 
men and women alike. The men may be sin- 
cere; doubtless, many of the single ones who 
have no entanglement of the heart, no ‘‘girl 
left behind them,” and who are at the same 
time blessed with strong nerves and strong 
stomachs, may mean exactly what they say. 
On the eontrary, the woman who makes such 
astatement is not to be trusted. If she tells 
the truth, she may safely be regarded, in com- 
mon with the female who fs deaf to flattery in 
one form or other, as more or less than wom- 
an. There are a great many causes which 
conspire to make women, if not positively 
miserable, at least ill at ease on board a 
ship. It is all very well for owners and agents 
to advertise their vessels as being ‘‘ models of 
convenience,” “fitted up with hot and cold 
baths, electric bells, pianos, libraries, and every 
appliance calculated to increase the comfort 
of passengers.’’ Despite all the ‘‘appliances,”’ 
the good average woman, properly constituted 
with a woman’s likes, dislikes, and fancies, re- 
mains unhappy. In the first place, she cannot 
dress herself satisfactorily, at least not satis- 
factorily to herself. No man who has ever be- 
held the partner of his bosom, ina six by nine 
““state-room,” with one hand tackling the 
weather-board of a berth—holding it like grim 
death clutching a Mississippi darky—and with 
the other making frantic efforts to perform the 
mysterious and awe-inspiring feat of putting 


up her back hair will question or dis- 
pute the accuracy of this assertion. 
And even when that feat has been 


performed what man can appreciate the hun- 
dred and one annoyances which are entailed 
by broken and knotted strings, ribbons out of 
place, laces which cannot be found, button- 
hooks which are nowhere to be had, and pins 
which before their time have disappeared and 
left no trace behind? To be sure, there are 
women, admirable creatures, usually married 
women not young, and traveling without hus- 
bands or other incumbrances, who give their 
minds to the task of dressing, and who, having 
succeeded in making an elaborate toilet, suc- 
ceed still better in gaining the adverse criti- 
cism and black looks of every other woman 
on the ship. This ‘* dressed-up woman’ is 
to be found on all the popular vessels 
crossing the Atlantic. Indeed, no first-class 
European steamer seems to be complete with- 
out her. She must be regarded as quite as 
much an “appliance’’ as the electric bells, the 
library, or the piano. I have in my minda 
number of the best specimens of this class. 


One of these who ‘‘crossed’’ during the past 
Summer was then making—according to her 
own story, told toevery one who would listen 
—her eighteenth trip. It was evident from 
her face that she had traveled a good deal in- 
deed. Because of the fact that she had been *‘ so 
much on the Continent,’ or for some other 
reason, she was not atallseeure in the Eng- 
lish language, which she boldly claimed as her 
own. Butas a dresser! She was supreme. 
No other woman on that ship, high or low, 
young or old, rich or poor, dared dispute her 
supremacy. She dressed for breakfast, she 
dressed to walk on the deck—“‘ pour de prom- 
nat’? she called it—shs dressed for lunch, she 
dressed for dinner. Nor was she content with 
dresses of woolen or of cloth. Despite the 
place, despite the wind, the waves, or the 
weather, nothing but silks, satins, and gauzy 
laees seemed to centent her. And still she 
was not happy. Farfromit. The biggest of 
big ships is a small apartment, a cockle-shell, 
in the middle of the North Atlantic. It was 
not possible for that much-traveled, much- 
dressed woman to misunderstand the looks of 
her fellow-passengers. She was without even 
the most remarkable of satisfactions, the satis- 
faction which one woman feels when she 
knows that other women envy her. In her 
case the other women simply turned up their 
noses and ignored her. The men, whatever 
their inclinations, under the sharp eyes of their 
wives, sisters, mothers, and friends, were 
obliged to do the same, and soit came that 
after the second day outeven the stewardess 
and the pantrymen gave that unfortunate 
‘*dressed-up woman’ the cold shoulder. So, 
despite the fact that she was very well to do, 
quite respectable, not bad-looking, and doubt- 
less good-hearted, as most ‘*‘loud’’ people are, 
she crossed the ocean alone in her glory—alone, 
lenely, and unhappy. 

There is another class of what are tecnnical- 
ly called ‘‘ ship dressers.” I refer to ‘‘ the 
spasmodic or sudden and unexpected dresser.’’ 
To describe one of the class is to deseribe them 
all, She came on board the ship clad as sensi- 
bly and appropriately as a woman could be. 
She was not one of those deluded mortals who 
had been governed by the guide-books, Evi- 
dently she had not taken the following very 
bad advice which is given in one of the most 
popular of them: “If youare going abroad 
fora season of travel, take almost nothing. 
You can never know what you need until the 
necessity arises. If you anticipate you mis- 
judge. Your American outtit will render you 
an oddity in England. But do not change 
there, or you will be still more singular in 
Paris. It is as well to start with but one dress 
besides the one your wear on the steamer— 
anything you have; a black alpaca or half- 
worn black silk is very serviceable. When 
you reach Paris circumstances and the season 


will govern your purchases, and this 
same dress will be almost a _ neces- 
sity for constant railway journeys, 


rainy day sight-seeing, and mule-riding in 
Switzerland. A little care and brushing, fresh 
linen, and a pretty French tie will make it 
presentable—if not more—at any hotel dinner- 
table.”” The foolish man who gave such ad- 
vice, though on pleasure bent, must indeed 
have had a very frugal mind. He had no dis- 
ciple in our young lady. As has been said, 
she came on board the ship well and sensibly 
clad. She had two pretty traveling suits, 
trim, well cut, and well made. One was of 
rough dark-brown cloth, the other of black 
flannel. One was cool and light, the other 
thick and warm. Andshe was well provided 
with shawls, cloaks, wraps, and hoods, as 
every woman, old or young, who crosses 
the Atlantic in any season ought to 
be. Altogether she seemed to be oie 
of the specimens of sensible, well-informed, 
wholesome young womanhood most frequently 
met with in the smaller American cities. But 
she lost ker head. A dashing young English- 
man, of the cheery, frank-faceda, open-handed, 
quick-witted sort, made love to her, paid her, 
as our girls say, ‘‘ ever so much attention,” and 
not the erdimary ship-board attention, which 
unfortunately consists for the most part in a 
fetching and carrying of cold toastand sloppy 
tea, a frequent invitation in the evenings to 
look at the phosphorescent light over the side 
or at the stern, and possibly toward the end of 
the voyage of an occasional sly squeezing of 


hands. ot that kind of attention. But the 
open, honest sort. Long walks on the 
deck in bread daylight, a dash of 


cold champagne with a tempting _lit- 
tle lunch, and a straightforward wrapping 
up, feet included, in comfortable chairs, with 
warm rugs and blanket shawls. Of course, 
the girl was pleased. What sensible girl 
would not be? The pleasure was natural and 
sensible, but the heroine of the little incident, 
the type of a class, it will be retnembered, took 
anything butasensible way of showing her 
gratification. She was not content to let well 
enough alone, and, being with her father, 
without her mother, had no one to give her 
sensible advice in the matter. She somehow 
got into her head the idea that she ought to 
‘‘dress up” for her admirer. There were a 
number of preachers on board the ship. They 
organized an evening meeting to pray 
for fine weather. She appeared at it 
dressed as though ske had just dropped 
in from a state dimner at some for- 
eign ambassador’s. The young Englishman 
looked astonished, but was stillattentive. The 
ill-natured women sneered and the foolish ones 
giggled, andif the young woman, whe for the 
occasion was the centre of attraction. really 





ay 





had as mueh sense as at first she appeared to | a 


have, she must have been decidedly embar- 
rassed. Still, she learned nothing by her ex- 
rience of; the evening. The very next day, 
t being clear and fine—the wicked Captain de- 
clared that the parsons waited till they found 
the barometer was going steadily up and then 
began to pray for good weather—she appeared 
on deck in a complete walking suit of fawn- 
colored silk, gloves and jbonnet to match, and 
to attend morning prayer, which had been an- 
nounced, duly ae Brine 9 with the most bewitch- 
ing of lace handkerchiefs and the daintiest of 
rayer-books. Coming out of a fashionable 
ifth-avenue chureh on a bright Spring morn- 
ing her costume would have been faultless, 
How out of place it was on ship-board need 
not be dilated upon. Itis only necessary to 
say that her admirer of the day before did not 
oin her in her walk or at the service. A num- 
er of rude people laughed at and criticised 
her openly. This she noticed, and went back 
at once, too suddenly, in fact, to her sensible 
and plain dark traveling dress, and at the 
same time to obscurity. The young English- 
man never recovered from the effects of her 
sudden, unexpected, and inappropriate blossom- 
ing out. He was attentive no longer. For 
the rest of the trip he devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the smoke-room and the thankless 
task of getting up pools on the daily run of the 
ship. They were both made, for tho time at 
least, discontented, if not unhappy, made so 
by too much dressing in the wrong place. 

But the question of clothes is not the only 
one which troubles a woman on shipboard, and 
incidentally gives more or less annoyance to 
her masculine belongings. Even if she suc- 
ceeds, with great difficulty if at all, in se 
herself presentable according to her own an 
other women’s notions, and at the same time 
making herself half-way comfortable, her trials 
are only half over. Let it be assumed that it 
is a fine day, and she is seated on the deck near 
the officers’ bridge—for some unaccountable 
reason they all cluster around the officers’ 
bridge. Let it be further assumed that she has 
reeovered from her first attack of sea-sick- 
ness, and forgotten all about the damp, 
hot, horrible smells of the little pen 
called by courtesy a  ‘‘state-room;” 
let iteven be assumed that she has happily 
esca’ from the snares thrown around her 
by that inevitablefbore, ‘‘ the experienced trav- 
eler,’? who has been ‘‘all over Europe, you 
know, crossed dozens of times, you ow,”’ 
and who, in answer to;the nah ig question, 
diseovers that she is making her first trip and 
forthwith proceeds to tell her ‘‘all about it, 
you know”—let it even be assumed that she has 
escaped from this affliction, she still has instore, 
indeed, straight in front of her upon the bridge, 
that greatest of all petty troubles—‘* the Cap- 
tain trouble.” She has been placed especially in 
his charge; she has brought him letters of in- 
troduction, it may be from one of the owners 
of the line; she ought to be a woman of im- 
portance on the ship; she is sure, indeed, 
that she is just a little bit better than any one 
else onit; yet, would you believe it, that terri- 
ble Captain pays her no attention, hardly bows 
to her, and even when he takes it into his head 
to stare at the sun through those ridiculously- 
colored glasses is so rude as not to answer her 
polite questions in regard to the state of his 
health and the probability of the ship making 
close connection with the afternoon train for 
London. On the other hand, it may be that 
some modest, retiring, plainly dressed person 
who keeps her own counsel and is slow to make 
aequaintances, and who sits iu a corner of the 
deek away from the bridge and out of the way 
of the officer on duty, may actually be ap- 
proached by the Captain, talked to for 10 
minutes at a time, and afterward seen in con- 
versation over a plate ef grapes or some other 
dainty with the Captain’s own servant. So 
strange are the ways of the men who command 
ocean steamers. Of course, the ordinary 


woman who receives such attention 
must by all her fellow-passengers be 
regarded with suspicion, or if she be 


above that it may at least be maintained that 
sheis “‘ a stuck-up, disagreeable thing.’’ Alto- 
gether, ‘‘ the Captain trouble” must be regard- 
ed as one of the most serious with which a cer- 
tain class of ocean travelers {is afflicted. In 
only too many cases the men have it even 
worse than the women. No matter which way 
he turns the commander is sure to give offense 
to somebody. Sometimes he is aceused of 
talking too much soft nonsense to his lady 
passengers; at others he is charged with not 
doing enough for their comfort. I have 
heard a celebrated minister of the Gos- 
pel roundly abuse a Captain for retiring 
to his bunk after 16 hours’ constant work in a 
storm, and thereby missing a Sunday morning 
service inthe cabin. The same Captain was, 
upon another occasion, quite as roundly 
abused by some of the ungodly for allowing 
the saloon to be monopolized by evening 
prayer-meetings. Of course, it is a part of 
every commander’s business to be criticised for 
refusing to answer every stupid question 
which stupid people put to him, and they all 
expect to be abused by every little great man 
to whom they are unable to give seats at ‘‘ the 
Captain’s table.”” But they are used to such 
abuse and pay little attention to it. Let it be 
hoped that they may be equally hardened toa 
somewhat peculiar annoyance which has re- 
cently appeared to make their difficult posi- 
tions still more difficult. 

The cause of the annoyance may be briefly 
explained. For years past it has been the cus- 
tom on the passenger steamers running be- 
tween New-York and Exgland to give an en- 
tertainment of a more or loss varied and inter- 
esting character for the benefit of the Liver- 
pool Seamen’s Orphanage. Occasionally, as is 
the case when the Mapleson opera company 
crosses—think of 250 Italians, all opera sing- 
ers, living within the narrow confines of one 
ship—a professional coneert is given and a reg- 
ular fee charged for admission to the saloon, 
Of course, there are those who object to this 
latter procedure on the ground that the saloon 
is the common property of ail the passengers 
and should be reserved for no purpose 
which excludes any one. Despite these 
opjections, however, the concerts have 
been very successful, at least in a finan- 
cial way. When there are no professional 
performers on the ship it is customary, at the 
suggestion of the purser or some frequent 
traveler across the ocean, for a committee of 
passengers to take the matter in hand. As 
may well be imagined, such committee finds 
no little difficulty in performing the duty re- 
quired of them. This is not so much because 
of any dearth of alleged talent. Indeed, at 
first, the great difficulty is to persuade too 
willing people that they really ought not to 
trouble themselves to sing three comic songs, 
recite two tragic poems, or perform all their 
choice selections upon the long-suffering, 
much-enduring ship’s piano. Then, when this 
difficulty has been overcome in one way 
or another, and a programme is to be 
made up, it is suddenly discovered, as a truly 
original American humorist would say, that 
an amateur performer at sea is very much 
like an amateur performer on land, only more 
so. In other words, it will be discovered that 
all the performers want the best placein the 
middle of the bill; that none of them are will- 
ing to begin or end the entertainment, and 
that they are all ready to ‘‘smash the ma- 
chine” and abuse the managers unless they 
can have everything their own way. Of 
course, 1 is not possible to oblige them all, and 
consequently of some of them the committee 
make bitter enemies, Still, they are ail 
at heart so anxious to display their tal- 
ents that at last the programme ean be 
arranged and the ‘entertainment’ takes 
plaee. Then there isa great deal of ridicule 
of the performanee by the audience, and at 
last the real business of the evening—a col- 
lection. Until recently this ended the matter. 
Within the past year or two, however, some 
enterprising American, presumably from an 
Eastern State, has discovered that the great 
bulk of the money so collected is given by 
Americans, and that all of it is devoted to the 
benefit of an English institution. These facts be- 
ing admitted, it has become customary for a lit- 
tle clique of really good patriots—such peopleare 
always found on boardan Atlantic steamer— 
to urge that the major portion of the collec- 
tion should be sent baek to America. This 
proposition has given rise during the past 
Summer to more than one scene of a not alto- 
gether orderl¥ character, and has caused so 
much bad feeling among passengers and so 
many complaints to Captains as to keep at 
least three of the most prominent of those offi- 
cials out of,the ships’ saloons for the last days 
of voyages to Liverpool. It is useless to 
argue with the petty people who make 
this trouble. It is useless to tell 
them that the children of sailors of every 
faith and every nationality are admitted to 
the Orphanage on equal terms; it is of no use 
to prove to them that there is no similar insti- 
tution in New-York, or to show that Ameri- 
eans who go to Europe are obliged, in the great 
majority ef eases, to trust themselves to the 
care of foreign seamen. ‘‘The patriots,” as 
they were christened some time ago, still fight 
for what they call their rights, and demand 
that the money collected from Americans shall 
be given to American charities. The majority 
rules in the end, of course, and “the patriots’ 

are defeated; still, they continue to murmur, 
and manage to add not a little to the discom- 
forts of ap ocean trip. 

Despite all these petty annoyances, however, 
there are doubtless very many advantages to 
be derived from the voyage, very many pleas- 
ures to be enjoyed, advantages gad P ures 
which not only far more than offset the draw- 

backs, but place such a trip among the most 














































































































@ epochs in many people's lives. To 
, the bright side, however, ample justice 
has already been done, such ample justice that 
even the most remote dwellers in the far in- 
lana have become reasonably familiar with 
the fact that only at sea can the average man 
or woman throw off all eare, all responsibility, 
escape from newspapers if not always from 
funerals, be at rest from business, from polities 
and politicians, and live only for the sake of 
living and to breathe in the salt, strong, 


health-giving air of the Atlantic. Still, de- 
spite all these advantages, and perhaps be- 
cause of the little troubles to which reference 


has been made, it is remarkable that but few 
people leave an ocean steamer with regret, 
and that 99 per cent. of all the Americans who 
visit Europe by way of Liverpool rush away 
from that magnificent seaport, its wilderness 
of shipping, its wonderful docks and noble 
buildings, almost without a glance. This is a 
grave mistake. Why it is so must be more 
fully explained in a second chapter of the 
recollections of journeyings abread, which 
may, not inappropriately, be called ‘‘ odd 
notes from Europe.’ H. C. 





THE RAIN-FALL YESTERDAY. 


a et 
MUREY WEATHER AND DIRTY S?REETS— 


THE INDICATIONS FOR TO-DAY. 

There was a good rainfall in the City yester- 
day, which eompensated for the close weather that 
prevailed during the day. The temperature, which 
was very low on Friday, began to rise rapidly dur- 
ing the evening of that day, and the night car 
drivers—who are pretty fair weather prophets— 
foretold a snow or a rain-fall the next morn- 
ing. Their:predictions were fulfilled, and yes- 
terday’s sun rose over a murky atmosphere sur- 


charged with moisture, which condensed and fell 
in tiny rain-drops, soaking everything that could 
be penetrated by water. A south-east wind 
was biowing. ‘The streets looked dreary, and 
in the upper part of Broadway and the adjacent 
thoroughfares where retail shopping is largely 
done there were comparatively few pedestrians. 
Nevertheless the merchants found trade brisker 
than is usual on wet days. The stages and cars 
were crowded with passengers, many of whom 
rode only very short distances. West Broadway 
had been partly cleaned on Friday, and the dust 
and dirt were piled in small heaps, ready to be 
carted away. The rain came down and conyerted 
many of the heaps into mud, which the horses and 
wheels of the numerons trucks spread over the 
street. The Bowery was muddy, and many of 
the streets on the East Side looked as if 
they had not been cleaned for months. Up 
to 3’ o’clock it had rained only .27 of an 
inch, and then a heavy shower came to the 
aid of Superintendent Coleman, of the Street- 
cleaning Department, and washed into the sewers 
the dirt which the employes of that department 
had been unable to remove. From about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon until 9:30 .41 of an inch of rain 
fell, making a total rain-fall during the day of .68, 
This, with the .46 that fell last Monday, made a 
total of 1.03 for the week. 

The stormy weather extended throughout the 
State and over the lake region. The reports from 
Washington stated that a violent storm had devel- 
oped in the North-west, and in the morning it was 


central near St. Paul. Severe gales were 
reported on the upper lakes, the wind 
at Alpena having attained a veloeity 


of 42 miles per hour, and at Milwaukee 45 miles 
per hour, from the south-east. Kain prevaiied in 
all the districts east of the Mississippi and in the 
North-west. Snow was reported from the Upper 
Missouri Valley. Later reports stated that the 
temperature had risen about 10° in the lake region, 
the Middle States, and the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, while in the Western Gulf 
States it had fallen about 10°. It was below 
the freezing point at the stations on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Northerly 
to westerly winds prevailed in New-England, the 
Missouri Valley, and the South-west, while in the 
lake region and Southern States east of the Missis- 
ny east and south winds continued to blow. 
The rain-fall reported from different points during 
the day yesterday was Albany, .03 of an inch; Buf- 
falo, .35; Rochester, .28; Erie, Penn., .75; Alpena, 
Mich., .28; Grand Haven. Mich., .47; Port Huron,1.51; 
Detroit, .96; Cairo, Ill., .20; Indianapolis, Ind., .81: 
Cincinnati, .87; Toledo, .56; St. Paul, Minn., .17; 
Milwaukee, .64. The windin New-York last even- 
ing had veered round to the south-east, and the 
barometer was still falling. The indications for to- 
day in the Middle States, as given by the Chief 
Signal Station in Washington, point to clearlng 
weather. 
rrr 


A HOME FOR INTEMPERATE MEN. 


—_——_@——— 
THE GOOD RESULTS WHICH HAVE BEEN EF- 
FECTED ALREADY. 

Interest was added to the ‘‘ Saturday even- 
ing meeting” at the New-York Christian Home for 
Intemperate Men, No. 48 East Seventy-eighth- 
street, last night by the presence of Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Presideat of the Woman’s National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and Mrs. Hannah White- 
hall Smith, of Philadelphia, the tract-writer. A 
number of former and present inmates related 
their experience. 


paper without giving its mame or 
and told him to go to the address 
given. He forgot about the scrap of paper 
until the next day, when he nunthinkingiy pulled it 
out of his yest pocket. A third, who two weeks 
ago was as drunk as whisky could make him, sald 
he had become a Christian man and lost his taste 
for liquor. A fourth, a fine-looking man, was in- 
dueed to goto the Home by a person who was re- 
formed by its inmates. An outcast for 10 years, 
who had been in prison, said he came to his senses 
at a noonday prayer-meeting, and was directed to 
the Home, which completed his reformation. Miss 
Willard spoke of her own brother, who was re- 
formed by Christian influences. The piece of pa- 
per with tho street and number written on it sug- 
gested an idea to her, and she asked why it would 
not be a good idea to hand cards bearing simply 
the address to every intoxicated man seen in the 
street. He might then upon inquiry find out that 
it was in his power to make a man of himself once 
more, Mrs. Smith wished Ingersoll and other in- 
tidels were present. Living facta and evidences of 
the Lord’s existence and power, she said, would 
form an argument that would be unanswerable. 
The Resident Manager, Charles A. Bunting, re- 
ported that one of the old inmates was studying 
for the ministry ia the West. The Home was 
established four years ago and has reeeived be- 
tween 700 and 800 men. The present number of 
inmates is 26. Inorderto increase the accommo- 
dations, anew Home is being erected at EHighty- 
sixth-street and Madison-avenue. It will be com- 
pleted in March next and will accommodate 75 in- 
mates. Tho sum of $60,000 has been expend- 
ed on the bnuilding: and lot thus far, and 
$5,000 is in the hands of the Treasurer to meet a pay- 
ment due inashort time. Thirty thousand dollars 
more are required, and $15,000 of this amount is 
pledged, to be paid when the remainder is se- 
eured. At the Home neither medicine nor restraint 
is used to reform, but simply Christian influ- 
ence and pleasant surroundings. 
himself was 


object, 


The manager 
an inebriate, and 
won over by the evangelist Moody. zte- 
ligious services are held every day. The 
President of the Home is William E. Dodge; the 
Vice-President, J. Nobile Stearns; Secretary, M. C. 
D. Borden; Treasurer, James Talcott. The Board 
of Directors is composed of William ‘I. Booth, 
Caleb B. Knevals, Arthur W. Parsons, R. R. Mc- 
Burney, Washington R. Vermilye, Henry Dexter, 
Norman W. Dodge, A. C. Armstrong, Richard A, 
Storrs, J. Edgar Johnson, C. Vanderbilt, Andrew 
V. Stout, William A. Cauldwell, Henry E. Russell, 
Thomas F. Rowland, William H. Jackson, and John 
H. Deane. The annual meeting of the Home wiil 
be held at the Broadway Tabernacle te-morrow 
evening. 


once was 
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THE WEATHER INDICATIONS. 
ai iE, She Ta 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 13—1 A. M.—For New- 
England, tain followed by clearing weather, south- 
erly to westerly winds, slight rise in temperature, 
stationary or slight rise in barometer. 

Tor the Middle Atlantic States, fair weather, south 
to west winds, rising barometer, slight changes in 
temperature. ~ 


For the South Atlantic States, local rains fol- 


lowed by clearing weather, south-west to north- 
west winds, slight rise in barometer, stationary or 
slight fall in temperature. 

For the Gulf States, Tennessee, and the Ohio 
Valley, fair weather, winds shifting to west and 
south, slight rise im temperature, stationary or 
slight rise in barometer. 

For the lake region, fair weather, westerly to 
soutkerly winds, rising barometer, slight changes 
in temperature. 

For the Upper Mississippi and Lower Missonri 
Vallevs, generally fair weather, winds mostly from 
south to west, slight rise in temperature, rising, 
followed by falling, barometer. 

For the Pacific coast regions, fair weather, ex- 
cept in the North Pacific coast region, light rain. 

The Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumberland Rivers 
will rise at all station. 

Cautionary signalseontinue at New-York, New- 
Haven, New-London, Shoreham, Newport, Wood's 
Holl, Boston, Section Hight, Portland, Section 
Seven, Eastport, Oswego, Section Six, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Erie. Cleveland, Section Five, Sandusky, 
Toledo, Detroit, Section Four, Port Huron, Al!- 

ena, Mackinaw, Grand Haven, Section ‘Three, 
filwaukee, Section One, Section Two, Escanaba, 
Marquette, Duluth. 

Cautionary off-shore signals continue at Sandy 
Hook, Barnegat, Cape May, Atlantic City, Break- 
water, Chincoteague, Norfolk, Cape Henry, Kitty 
Hawk, and Hatteras. 





The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compari- 
son with the corresponding date of last year, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s pharmacy: 
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40° |3g0 P.M. 
46°/6 P. : 
x9P.M j 
, al P.M m 
Average temperature yesterday 3 
Average temperature for same date last year.....47%4° 
‘ 1880. 831. 
Averava for the week.......... .......50 2-79 54 2-7° 


Oh Betu- D oth Times, Sunduy, Hooember 13, 1881.--—-Quaoriple Sheet. 





One, a Presbyterian minister’s 
son, was reformed by reading a tract at the Home. 
Another, a ruddy-faeed, bright-eyed man, never 
read a line in the Bible until he came to the Home, 
He sank so low that he lost all self-respect and 
even slept in lumber-piles on the docks. While in- 
toxicated one day,a gentleman who saw him wrote 
the location of the Home!on the margin of a news- 
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MAYOR LOWS PATRONAGE 


THE IMPORTANT OFFICES TO BE 
FILLED 1N BROOKLYN. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND OTHERS 


WHO8SK TERMS EXPIRE — POLITICIANS 


AND CITIZENS GENERALLY ANXIOUS 
OVER THE FUTURE. 

The probable course whieh Seth Low will 

adopt when he enters the Mayor’s office on the ist 


of January is discussed with keen interest in the 
elty of Brooklyn. The politicians naturally are in- 
terested, for upon his nod depends the hereafter of 
™many members cf this class. The citizens regard 
the future with some cencern, hoping thata city 
Government conducted purely upon business prin- 
ciples will be given them, and yet fearful that the 
politicians may squeeze in between them and the 
fulfillment of Mr. Low’s oft-repeated promise that 
he would care for the citizens’ interests with the 
same concern that he manifests in the conduct of 
his own business in Burling-slip. With Mr. Low’s 
entry to office comes a change in the charter of 
of Brooklyn, by which the Mayor is made the re- 
sponsible head of the city Government, being au- 
thorized to appoint the heads of all the city de- 
partments, In the past the Mayor had the same 
appointing power, The confirmation of his ap- 
pointees, however, rested with the Board of Alder- 
men, and no man has ever been confirmed who has 
not been compelled to enter into some sort 
of a dicker with the selfish Aldermen, The 
politicians always profited by the dicker, 
and have come to be regarded as the real rulers of 
the town. Mr. Low has as yet given no indication 


ag to what he would do or whom he would appoint 


to aid him in carrying out his promises. He is 
even ignorant of the names of many of the city’s 

resent officers, and with a view to collecting Be 
formation upon that point, as well as to aequaint 
himself with the various departments and the sal- 
aries of their officers, he yesterday called upon Mayor 
Howell and requested a detailed statement of this 
class of information to be made out for his use, In- 
asmuch as Mr. Low goes into his new office un- 
trammeled, having refused before the election to 
make any promises—in one instance toa notorious 
politician—the outloek for political hacks is ex- 
tremely ominous. No man in Brooklyn certainly 
ever took office who was so free to act according 
to his own dietates, and no Mayor ever had graver 
responsibilities placed upon him. 

Tho most important, perhaps, of the departments 
for which he willnamea head is the City Works 
Department, with its hundreds of clerks and la- 
borers and the following bureaus: Engineer, 
Water Purveyor, Registrar of Water Rates, Sewers, 
Streets, and Supplies. The patronage of this de- 
partment alone is almost sufficient to run a 
party, and the ring Democrats always made 
a strong fight for its possession. In other 
days, when the ring had full sweep, the corruption 
of this department was the means of saddling upon 
the city an enormous debt, which will require years 
for payment. ‘The importance of selecting an hon- 
est and capable Commissioner to manage the City 
Works Department will not be under-estimat- 
ed by Mr. Low. The present incumbent 
is John French, a MRepublican, who has 
given the present Democratic Mayor a great 
deal of uneasiness during the past year 
by his perversity and persistent reminders that the 
department was not conducted in the fashion in 
vogue inthe palmy days of the ring. In other 
words, Mr. Freneh has been a thorn in Mayor 
Howell's side, losing no opportunity to expose the 
former’s official shortcomings. Col. John Y. Cul- 
yer, Chief Engineer of the Parks, is named as his 
successor. Nex$ to this department ranks the De- 
partment of Police and Excise, the Excise De- 
partment being the adjunct merely of the more 
powerful Police Department. This, too, has 
always been considered a part y prize, for through 
it the votes of the policemen, about 600 in number, 
and the liquor-dealers whom they could influence, 
were heldinatight grasp. It is alleged that with- 
in the past year polities have been divorced from 
the Police, but there are many close observers who 
donbt this and laugh at the idea. Gen. James 
Jourdan is the present Police Commis- 
sioner. He has the reputation of be- 
ing a pronounced politician with Republican 
preferences. He has managed to retain his posi- 
tion under both Democratic and Republican May- 
ors, and is not prepared to resign in favor of a pro- 
nounced member of eltherof the two parties. Mr. 
Low will doubtless, give his claims careful consider- 
ation. The two Excise Commissioners whose suc- 
cessors are to be appointed are Herman Colell and 
W. L. B. Stears, both Republicans. 

The Fire Department was run by the Democrats 
for many years just as they saw fit. Jacob Worth, 
by means of combinations peculiar to himself, man- 
aged to secure the Fire Commissionership and will 
hold it, it is generally conceded, no longer than 
will be required to appoint his successor. Worth 
is nominally a Republican, but'in reality a man 
with a party of his own which always consults his 
particular interests and never was known to 
disregard them. He is considered the _ trick- 
jest politician in Kings County and the most 
unreliable. Itis alleged on good grounds that he 
worked both tooth-and- nail to defeat Mr. Low, 
with the promise egging him on that, if Mr. Howell 
was elected he should be reappointed Fire Com- 
missioner. Singularly enough, the-department has 
not+ been completely contaminated by his man- 
agement, the rank and file continuing to 
discharge} their duties with remarkable efficlency 
considering the example their Commissioner has 
setthem. The Department of Buildings, of which 
William M. Thomas, a Republican, is the head, will 
also come under Mr. Low’s cognizance. There is 
some little patronage connected with it inthe shape 
of clerkships and Inspectorships. Commissioner 
Crane, a Republican, is the present head 
of the Health Department. The present 
Deputy Commissioner, Dr. J. H. Raymond, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with its duties, having been 
connected with the department for years, is named 
as Commissioner Crane’s successor. No more 
eapable sanitary officer conld be found in 
the city. The registry of vital statistics 
and the sanitary inspection ef the city 
are both important branches of this de- 
partment. Dr. Raymond is a Republican. The 
term of Tax Collector Tanner will expire early 
next year, and Mr. Low will appoint that gentile- 
man’s successor. Mr. Tanner is a Republican poli- 
tician and a warm friend of Mr. Howell. John L. 
Mitchell, the city Treasurer, who is nominally a 
Republican, will, itis conceded by many Republi- 
cans, be compelled to give way to another. 
Any hopes that Michael J. O'Keefe, the Regis- 
trar of Arrears, may have had of eontinuing long 
in his office will be dispelled with the incoming 
of the new year. Mr. O'Keefe is a McLaughlin 
Democrat, and if party is to receive any prefer- 
ence itis quite probable the Republican Party will 
furnish just as competenta gentleman. In addi- 
tion to these offices, Mr. Low will be called upon to 
name a Corporation Counsel in place of Mr. Wil- 
liam ©. DeWitt, and possibly may continue that 
gentleman in his present position. Mr. DeWitt is 
an Independent Democrat, and rendered Mayor 
Schroeder invaluable aid in breaking the power of 
the Democratic ring, and the Republican Party 
appreciates his services in consequence. Fifteen 
members of the Board of Education will also be 
appointed, the terms of that number expiring within 
the present year. Additions will also have to be 
made to the Board of Assessors by the new Mayor, 
and with all these appointments devolving upon 
him itis hardly to be wondered at that his action 
is awaited with a great deal of genuine concern. 
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DISASTERS TO VESSELS. 
ANTWERP, Nov. 12.—The British bark Maria 
Stoneman, Capt. McLaren, at this port from Phila- 
delphia, landed the crew, except one who was 
drowned, of the British brig Lauretta, Capt. Chris- 


tie, from Liverpool Oct. 24, for Charlottetown, 
which was abandoned at sea. 

Lonpon, Noy. 12.—The British steamer City 
of London, Capt. Wilson, from London Noy. 5 for 
New-York, has returned to Gravesend with her 
boiler disabled. 

The Italian bark Luigia V., Capt. Volpe, from 
Liverpool Nov. 5, for New-Orleans or New-York, is 
ashore at Waterford aad is leaking. 

The Norwegian bark Flora, Capt. Jorgensen, 
from Pensacola Sept. 10, has arrived at Dover, 
leaking. A portion of her bulwarks was washed 
away during heavy weather on the Atlantic. She 
reports haying passed, on Oct. 26, the British bark 
H. A. Parr, Capt. Baker, frem Liverpool Sept. 15% 
tor New-York, dismasted, but the weather was too 
rough to render assistance. 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Nov. 12.—The schooner 
Martha Jane, in beating eut of the harbor yester- 
day, came in collision with a coasting schooner, 
tearing her mainsail and staving in her bulwarks. 

The schooner Henry Wilson, of this port, from 
Newburyport for Plymouth, to secure bait for a 
fishing trip, was in collision with an unknown 
eoasting schooner off Thatcher's Island at 50’cleck 
this morning. She lost her cut-water and head- 
gear, and had her forward timbers stove in. 

Hairax, Nova Scotia, Nov. 12.—A collision 
occurred between two schooners near Thrumcap 
last night, resulting in the total loss of one of the 
vessels. The crew was saved, having been taken 
on board of the other, which came into port. The 
wreck was sighted from Comperdown early this 
morning, and a tug was sent out, The name of the 








lost vessel is unknown. 


PES Re ee 

SPRAGUE ESTATE LITIGATION. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL, Nov. 12.—In the Su- 
preme Court to-day C. B. Farnsworth, Receiver of 
the Quidnick Company, was required to furnish 
bonds of $100,000. In response to an application 
made last Saturday by Receiver Farnsworth, an 
alternative order was issued directing B. G. Chace 
to join Trustee Chaffee in giving consent to Mr. 
Farnsworth receiving the funds of the Quidnick 
Company in the hands of the New-York agents, or 
that the officers of the Quicnick Company shall 
make an assignment to Receiver Farnsworth of 
their claim to the money. Mr. Farnsworth filed an 
application for an order to compel the persons 

running the mills to furnish better security. 
et 

WERKLY TREASURY STATEMENT. 

WasHiINnGTon, Nov. 12.—The United States 
Treasurer now holds in United States bonds to 
secure national bank circulation $870,372,100; 
United States bonds held by the Treasurer to se- 


cure public moneys in national bank depositeries 
Nov. 12, 1881, $15,665,500; United States bonds de- 
posited to secure circulation during the week 
ended Nov. 12, 1881, $2,084,200; United States bonds 
to secure circulation withdrawn during tho week 








ae 


ended Noy, 12, 1881, $1,378,100; national bank circu- 
lation ding currency notes, $360,497,046; 
gold notes, $969,497. The internal revenue re- 
ceipts to-day were $467,573 39, and the Custems 
reeeipts $725,688 11. The receipts of national 
bank notes for redemption for the week ending to- 
day, as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, were as fellows: 


$237,000 0.000 
NO@W-YOrk.......ccccveereeceseanees f . 
te can cecpestsedavdnes scoccees 24,000 113,060 
Philadelphia...... wectcccccetesscese 68,000 124,000 
Miscellaneous .........-+seeseeeeere 427,000 552,000 
Total........ Sedddsscesagedeceees $793,000 $1,129,000 


Receipts to-day, $273,000, 


YALE OVEROOMES HARVARD. 


AN EXCITING GAME OF FOOT-BALL PLAYED 
AT NEW-HAVEN. 

New-Haven, Conn., Nov, 12.—The great 
foot-ball match between Yale and Harvard was 
played this afternoon, during a pouring rain, in the 
presence of about 1,500 spectators. The game was 
of the most exciting character, and resulted in a 
victory for Yale, Notwithstanding the heavy rain 
and the muddy condition of the field at Hamilton 
Park, the contest was warm and interesting. 
Twelve hundred admission tickets were sold. 


From Boston, ona special train, came 310 Harvard 


students and friends. The game was won by gen- 
eral good play rather than through mistakes of 
Harvard. four safety touch-downs were made b 
Harvard—none by Yale. Considering that the bail 
was wet and slippery the passing and kicking was 
wonderfully good. Each team was heartily sup- 
ported by encouraging cheers, 

Yale lost the toss. Storrs started the ball at 
2:40 P.M. It was closely followed by Yale’s rush- 
ers, and secured by them outside the touch. It 
was gradually worked to the centre of the field. 
There was fine play by Badjer, Lamb, and Thatcher, 
and it was gradually worked toward Harvard’s 
goal. A good run by Tompkins carried it almost 
there, but a claim of foul was allowed and 
it was given to Harvard. The quarter-back 
muffied it and Badjer was on it quickly. It was 
passed to Lamb, who was forced out. Harvard 
made the first touchdown for safety. Lamb now 
made a brilliant run, but was forced out. Time 
was called, a player being slightly hurt. The ball 
was taken to near Harvard's goal and, with very 
sharp play on both sides, Harvard was slowly 
forced back toward its goal. Harvard made a sec- 
ond safety tonch-down. Tompkins caught the 
punted ball and returned it, and, secured by 








Lamb, it was passed to Camp, who was 
forced out, Yale losing several rods, but 
splendidly regaining the ground. In spite of grand 


play by Harvard’s Captain, his team was compelled 
to makea third safety touch-downm. After the 
punt, Hull was onthe ball, Harvard gaining fa few 
yards. Yale won ground by inches. is was 
very exciting, and the ball was carried almost on 
the goal line. Amid wild cheers Storrs carried the 
ball over the line. Yale claimed the first touch- 
down. The Harvards claimed a foul, and the 
referee allowed it. Yale was disgusted. The claim 
was that the ball washeld before Storrs crossed 
the line. The ball was taken: back and seoured by 
Harvard, and, being kicked by them half back, was 
secured by Camp, who made a fine run to the cor- 
ner. Time was called for fiye minutes. The ball 
was taken to the centre, within Harvard’s 25-yard 
line. Camp tried, but missed the goal. — 
made a magnificent run nearly to the goal limits, 
but time was called. The first half, ending at 3:40, 
resulted in no toneh-downs for either side. The 
playing was mostly within Harvard’s 25-yard line. 
In the first half little kicking had been done; the 
ground was gained by good rushing. 

In 15 minutes the wind had fallen, and Yale took 
the south grounds. The ball was caught by Har- 
yard on a place kick. The playing moved toward 
Yale’s goal, but a long kick by Richards sent it 
toward Harvard’s goal. The rushers lined up, and 
Henry got to the ball and made a fine run, tackled 
by Knapp, and there was a fine struggle by the 
rushers. The ball was thrown to Camp, who made 
a long kick outside the Harvard goal, Dut a claim 
of foul was allowed. Camp tried to kick, but the 
Harvard rushers put the ball nearer Yale’s goal 
than at any timeinthe game. It was worked back 
to Keith, Harvard’s half-pack. Lamb made a 


scratch. Little ground was gained, as Har- 
vard’s end rusher seized the ball, making a 
good run. Yale’s claim of foul was 


not granted. Time was called. Brilliant play was 
now made by both sides. Harvard lost ground 
gradualiv, and was obliged to substitute Boyd for 
Perrin, who was injured. Lamb made a long kick, 
and Harvard was forced to make the fourth safety 
touch-down. Bacon, for Yale, returned the long 
punt out, and a great struggle ensued in front of 
Harvard's goal. Badjer made a fine run, but was 
forced out. Manning was handsomely tackled by 
Storrs. The ball was carried toward Yale’s goal, 
but a claim of foul was allowed, and the ball was 


returned. There was a_ series of beautiful 
return kicks, with no advantage to either 
side. A scratch obtained by Thatcher and 


some good tackling by Harvard followed, 
but time was called before any advantage was 
gained. Harvard had lost the game. Both sides 
played with great skill and without any block- 
game business. Good feeling prevailed throughout 
the game, Harvard gracefully submitting. The 
Yale team was composed of Knapp, Tompkins, 
Storrs, Farwell, Hull, Beck, and Lamb, rushers; 
Badjer, quarter-back; Richards and Camp, half- 
backs; Bacon, back. The Harvard players were 
Manning, Cabot, Houston, Kendall, Appleton, Per- 
Tin, and Thatcher, rushers; Mason, quarter-back; 
Henry and Keith, half-backs; Edmunds, back. The 
referee was Bryan, of Princeton; Judge for Yale 
—Watson; for Harvard—Littaner. 








A DEFAULTER CAUGHT. 


FLIGHT AND CAPTURE OF A WESTERN LOAN 
AGENT—FORGERY AND OTHER IRBEGU- 
LARITIES CHARGED. 

St. Pau, Minn., Nov. 12.—The Fioneer- 
Press has a special from Albert Lea, saying that 
great excitement prevails there over the 
flight of Theodore Tyren, a prominent busl- 
ness mand and 2a =IJoan and insurance 
agent. Since he has disappeared it has been 
discovered that he has been guilty of a number of 
forgeries and other fraudulent practices, and it is 
thought he has fled with a large amount of money. 
The Freeburn County Bank fs reported to bea 
loser to the extent of $5,000 or $6,000, and 
a great mauycreditors for various amounts are being 
found hourly. Tyren was agent for the Corbin Bank- 
ing Company, of New-York, and had been intrust- 
ed with a great deal of money by various persons. 
He was sent to the penitentiary from Buffalo, N, 
Y., several years ago, for forgery, bu&’ was par- 
doned out by Gov. Tilden. He came.here and went 
into business. Some time ago he was compelled 
by a Minneapolis bank to mortgage all of his prop- 
erty to make good some irregular transactions. It 
is thought he has left his family penniless. He oc- 
cupied a high position in chureh and society circles. 

Tyrer was arrested at Forest City, lowa. Imme- 
diately upen the receipt here of news of his 
arrest an engine was fired up, and Sheriff 
Sheehan, accompanied by several citizens, went 
after him. Mr. Tyrer was brought to this 
city, arraigned before Justice’ Blackner, waived 
examination, and was committed in default of 
$3,000 bail. It is rumored that additional evi- 
dence of irregularities has been found, 
and it is probable that the lesses_ will 
be heavier than is generally anticipated. When he 
was arrested only about $300 was found on his 
person, while it is generally thought that he must 
have had at least $10,000 when he went away. 

—— 


GENERAL RAILWAY NOTES. 


rs ieee 

THE NEW-JERSEY CENTRAL’S LAST ACQUISI- 
TION—PENNSYLVANIA DIRECTORS ON A 
TOUR. 

MorRRIsTown, N. J., Nov. 12.—The Ogden 
Mine Railroad, crossing and connecting the most 
important iron mines and veins in the upper por- 
tion of Morris County, has been leased by the New- 
Jersey Central Railroad Company for 999 years, 
and the company will at once connect with its 
High Bridge Division and otherwise improve the 
property. The rental paid for the same by the 
New-Jersey Central is equal to5 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the Ogden Mine Railroad. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 12,—The President and 
Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will start on Monday next upon a tour of 
inspection of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore main line, the Baltimore and Potomac, 
the Philadelphia and West Chester, the Queen 
Anne and Kent, and the Delaware Railroads, as 
well as the smaller branch lines. 

Sr. Louis, Nov, 12.—Capt. C. W. Rogers, 
General Manager of the St. Leuis and San Francis- 
co Railroad, has been advised that the upper house 
of the Council of the Choctaw indian Nation on 
Thursday had passed the bill granting the right of 


way through the Nation to that road, and that it 
had been approved by the Chief of the Nation. 


Guicaao, Nov. 12.—The prosecution of the 
Wisconsin Central Railway conductors for alleged 
embezzlement came to an end to-day by all the 
cases being thrown out of court. The whole 
amount alleged to have been stolen by the con- 
ductors aggregated oniy a few hundred dollars. 
The current report that wholesale thieving among 
the conductors on the St. Paul Railway had been 
unearthed is denied by the management. 

San Francisco, Nov. 12.—A dispatch from 
Sacramento says that the State Board of Health 
has made final arrangements for inspecting and 
quarantining the cars onthe Central Pacific Rail- 
way. 

CoLuMgus, Ohio, Nov. 12.—The defendants 
filed their answer in the quo warranto case of 
Jewett against Vanderbilt in the Supreme Court 
this evening. An entry was submitted in the 
Franklin County Court of Common Pleas which 
recites that, owing to want of time, no alias rule 
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had been issued against Stevenson Burke, and it | 


was ordered that its issue be returnable Nov. 26. ; 
‘ rr 
A NEW COASTING STEAMER. 
CHESTER, Penn., Nov. 12.—The iron steam- 
ship San Marcos, 3,000 tons burden, for C. H. Mal- 


lory & Co., to ply. between New-York and Galves- 
ton, was launched this afternoon at Roach’s ship- 
yard. 
+ mee 
Nrew-Orieans, Nov. 12.—Charles Bou- 


dreaux, 10 years old, was drowned this afternoon 
in the river. 











ARMY AND NAVY MATTERS 


ORDBRS AND METHODS IN THE 
TWO SERVICES. 





_ASSIGNMENTS AND LEAVES OF ABSEXCE—~ 


COMMISSARY AND INSPECTOR GENERALS’ 
RECOMMERDATIONS—BOARDS OF EXAn- 
INATION—CHANGING STATIONS. 
WASHINGTON, Nev. 12.—Capt, Charles Shaler 
is relieved from foundry duty at Boston, and is as- 
signed to duty asa member of the Ordnance Board 
in New-York City; First Lient. Willam B, Gordon 
is relieved from duty at the Artillery School, 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, and directed to report 


in person for duty to the commanding officer, 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 


Leave of absence for six months on Surgeon's 


certificate of disability, with permission to leave 
the Department of Missouri, is granted the follow- 
jug named officers: Col. Lewis C. Hunt, Four- 
teenth Infantry; Capt. John B. Nixon, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry; the leave of absence granted 
Col. Wesiey Merritt, Fifth Cavalry, is extended 
two months; leave of absence granted See 
ond Lient. A, L. O’Brien, Secend Cavalry, {¢ 
extended six months. The extension of leave of 
absence granted Major W. B. Hughes, Quarter- 
master, is still further extended one month. The 


leave of absence on Surgeon's certificate of disa- 
bility granted Lieut.-Col. W. Redwood Price, Sixth 


Cavalry, is extended 11 months on Surgeon's cer- 
tifleate of disability, and he is granted permission 
to go beyond sea. 

Col. E, S. Otis, Twentieth Infantry; Major J.J. 
Upham, Fifth Cavalry, an@ Major J. S. Rowland, 
Eighteenth Infantry, have been detailed for duty 
at the school of instruction for infantry and 
cavalry at Fort Leayenworth, Kansas, Secon 
Lieuts. Thomas J. Clay, Tenth Infantry, an 
Charles Dodge, Jr., Twenty-fourth Infantry, have 
been ordered to report at the above-named point 
for instruction. 

The following transfers have been ordered in the 
Sixth Cayairy: First Lieuts. Frank West from 
Troop H to yg) I, William Baird from Troop I ta 
Troop B, and G, L, Scott from Troop B to Troop H. 

Assistant Surgeon Carlos Caryallo has been 
granted an extension of leave for five months og 
Surgeon's certificate; Second Lient. J. E. Macklin, 
Eleventh Infantry, has been granted an extensiog 
of leave for four months; Second Lieut. A. McG. 
Ogle, Nineteenth Infantry, has been granted an ex 
tension of leave for six months. 

Transfers in the Sixth Infantry: Second -— 
B. A. Byrne from Company 0 to Company 5, an 
Second Lieut. Z. W. Tanner from Company E ta 
Company C. 

Commander Henry L. Hewison has been ordered 
to command the Minnesota on Nov. 17; Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon Thomas H. Streets te special duty 
at Washington, D. C.; Assistant Paymaster John 8. 
Carpenter to duty in the Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing. 

Lieut.-Commander George F. F. Wilde is de- 
tached from the Vandalia and placed on waiting 
orders; Lieut.-Commander D. W. Mullan from the 
Adams and placed on waiting orgers; Master Brad- 
ley A. Fiske from the Saratoga and ordered to the 
training gunnery ship Minnesota; Midshipman 
John Hood from the New-Hampshire and ordered 
to the Brooklyn. 

Commodores Gerge H. Cooper and John C. Beau- 
mont and Capt. 0. C. Badger haye been ordered te 
examination for promotion. 

Lieut.-Commander Richard P. Leary has beex 
orded to the Vandalia as executive officer, an¢ 
en W. R. Rush to the receiving ship Pas. 

c. 

Commander Edward P. Lull has reported his re- 
turn home, having been detached from command 
of the Wachusett Oct. 19, and has been placed on 
waiting orders. 

Admiral Porter reports to the Navy Department 
regarding the recent inspection of the Trenton 
that he considers her'the best specimen of a ship of 
war that he has seen for some years, as far as her 
good order is concerned, and that her commanding 
officer, Capt, F. M. Ramsay, deserves recognition 
from the department for the fine condition of the 
ship. The Admiral recommends a change in hor 
battery to put her on a footing with war vessels o2 
her class of other nations. 

The Alliance arrived at New-York on Nov. 11, 
The Brooklyn was placed in commission at New: 
York on Nov. 11. 

The foliowing board of officers has been ordered 
to convene at the Navy Department on Tuesday 
next forthe examination of such candidates foz 
promotion in the line as may be*brought before it: 
Rear-Admirals J. L. Worden, Thomas H. Patterson, 
and John C. Howells, with Mr. J. C. Dulin as Re- 
corder. Also, a board for the examination of pay 
officers for promotion, eonsisting of Pay Inspector 
Frank ©. Cosby and Paymaster James Hoy. A 
naval retiring board has been ordered to convene 
at Mare Island, California,Jon Noy. 23, fer the pur- 
pose of examining Lieut.-Commander Leonard 
Cheney. 

The annual reports submitted by the Commis: 
sary-General of Subsistence and the Inspector- 
General of the Army to the Secretary of War were 
made public to-day. The Commissary-Genera! in- 
vites attention to the clause in the appropriation 
laws requiring 10 per centum to be charged officers 
and enlisted men in excess of original eost price ta 
the United States on all subsistence stores sold 
them, and legislation is recommended by which 
sales will hereafter be made to officers and en 
listed men atcost prices. Theissues of subsist- 
ence by the department to Indians during the past 
year are tabulated in the report, and legisia- 
tion is suggested which will not leave the 
Subsistence Bureau of the War Department 
subject to contribution for the maintenance 
of the Indians whenever the appropriations for 
the Indian Bureau become, for any reason, ex« 
hausted. The question of the sufiiciency or in- 
sufficiency of the Army ration for satisfying the re- 
quirements of the soldier for food is discussed by 
officers who have given great attention to the sub- 
ject. Tne outeome of the whole discussion would 
seem to indicate the sufficiency of the present ra- 
tion as a whole if issued to and consumed by the 
men, orif the product of such of it as may be sold 
is applied exclusively to the purchase of food for 
the men. A reorganization and increase of the 
force of civil employes in the office of the Commis- 
sary General are recommended, and the services 
of enlisted men in clerical capacities are recom- 
mended to be dispensed with. 

The Inspector-General of the Army reports the 
discipline of the troops as good and constantly im- 
proving. The troopsare all well armed, clothed, and 
equipped. Great improvements have been made 
during the past year in buiiding and renoyating 
barracks, particularly in the West and South. The 
amount of work done by troops not military in its 
nature, such as building, driving teams, &c., is 
large, and causes much dissatisfaction and many 
desertions, and he recommends the employment of 
private citizens for this purpose. Resent events, 
he says, demonstrate foreibly the importance of 
having a strong force at or near all Indian 
agencies. The wild Indian, the Inspector-General 
concludes, ** has great respect for force.”’ I¢ is sug- 

ested that the troops in the Indian country be col- 
ected in larger garrisons. The orders now in force 
preventing the sale of liquor on reservations where 
there are military posts has not worked satis- 
factorily, as many grog-shops are now existing just 
outside the reservations, and soldiers go there and 
drink to much greater excess than if he purchased 
of the post trader. He recommends the modifica- 
tion of existing law so soldiers may be employed as 
servants by officers, the officer to pay the soldier 
for such service, and the soldier’s army pay to re- 
vert to the Government. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 12.—This afternoon 
seven batteries of the Fifth Artillery left Atianta 
for New-York, by way of Louisville. Atlanta bas 
been the chief military station in the South since 
the war, and several years the head-quarters of the 
department, but the lease of the Government on 
the ground of McPherson Barracks expired, and it 
is thought best to discontinue the post. Gen. Sher- 
man, who wiil be here Monday, is said to be in fa- 
vor of new barracks, and a permanent post in At 
lanta. Alarge crowd went to see the regiment 
depart, and three cheers were heartily given iu 
its honor. 


NEwposkt, R. I., Nov. 12.—There was a grand 
landing of the boys of the United States nava 
squadron on the coast of Harbor Island this morn 
ing. Seeretary Hunt was unable to be present, 
being delayed by other duties. The illness of Mrs. 
Porter also prevented Admiral Porter from being 
present. The boys in launches, with an officer te 
each boat, left the ship about 8 o’clock, and landed 
on the island at 9. Various evolutions and move- 
ments were gone through with in presence of a 
large number of spectators, including many Army 
and Navy officers. About 500 boys were present, 
Capt. S. B. Luce, in command of the fleet, reviewed 
the line, after which there was a sham battle be- 
tween the marines attached to the fleet and an 
equal number of apprentice boys. The latter wag 
accompanied with firing, &c., and 20 howitzers 
were brought into use. ‘The landing and drill were 
welldone. Medals for gurnery, seamanship, and 
general good conduct were awarded on board the 
New-Hampshire this afternoon, when the boys 
were given a dinner. 

ceca 
LOSSES BY FIRE. 
ae 

The fire at Modesto, Cal., Friday morning, 
destroyed the Arend and Modesto Hotels and a 
number of stores and manufacturing establish- 
ments. The loss aggregates abont $50,000. The 
remains of A. H. Chapman, a sheep-herder, were 
found in the ruins of the Modesto Hotel. The ex- 
plosion of a quantity of powder in one of the stores 
and of some cartridges in the shooting-gallery, in 
which the fire originated, scattered the crowd and 
checked the efforts to extinguisa the flames. No 


one was injured: by the explosions. The insurance 
is light. 


Hall’s Hotei buildings, at West Danville, 
Vt., were destroyed by fire Friday evening. Moat of 


the furniture was saved. The loss of the buildings 
is partly covered by insurance. 


i 
FOREIGN SPORTING NOTES. 
Lonpown, Nov. 12.—in the Gun Ciub pigeon: 
shooting match to-day between Dr. Carver and Mr. 
Archer, for £100 a side, the result was a draw, each 


killing 19 out of 25 birds. 

The jockey W. McDonald, who was injured by 
being thrown from Buchanan in the race for the 
Liverpool Autumn Cup, on Nov. 10, died at5 o'clock 
this morning, 

William Day, the trainer of Mr. Keene’s aolt Fox- 
hall, met with an accident while riding in which he 
broke his collar bone and two ribs. 


. ———— ———————— 
LATEST ARRIVAL. 


Steam-ship Italia, (Br.,) Allen, Barrow Oct. 26 and 


Dublin 28th, with mdse. and passengersto Hender 
son Brose 
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STAGE EVENTS IN FRANCE 


vs i Sipneecten o 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS THAT S8UC- 
CEED AND SOME THAT FAIL. 

TROUBLES AT THR CLUNY—ENDING SPEED- 
TLY A PLAY’S CAREER—NANA’S REAP- 
PEARANCE—“‘ MARIE TOUCHET”’ AT THE 
ODEON—ITS HISTORICAL INACCURACIES. 
Paris, Oct. 28.—Nominally,  Taillefer 
First reigns at the Cluny Theatre, yet Taille- 
fer First is about in the same position as was 
King Chilperic to the Mayor of his palace. He 
too has found another Charles Martel to dis- 
pute his scepter, for, if Taillefer is the lessee 
and manager of that establishment, now de- 
voted by the infernal gods to operetta, the 
Luigini family rules supreme. The Luigini 
are the ‘ big medicine’”’ of the Cluny ; Pauline 
Luigini married M, Taillefer, Joseph Luigini is 
absolute master of its choristers and its orches- 
tra; Francois Luigini composes its music, of 
which the last specimen, entitled ‘‘ Faublas,” 
is confided, for its leading part, to the afore- 
staid Pauline, and would have had Amelia Lui- 
ginias another of its interpretresses if a prior 
mgagement with Mile. Clary had not inter- 
‘ered with that arrangement. There was @ 
terrible struggle on this point, Francois in- 
voked his talents on the cornet, the sucesses 
of his ballets at Lyons and of an opera wYitten 
by him, years ago, for Montpellier. It was 
. aliin vain. Taillefer First was inflexible and 
mexorable; he revolted against this excess of 
aepotism, and would not only have naught to 
jo with the young woman who, for a few nights, 
had taken the place of some other artist who 
was cross or out of temper, in ‘“‘ Dinorah’’ and 
Le Capitaine Fracasse” at the Salle Favart, 
but also declined the valuable aid of another 
Luigini, Alexander by name, the son of the 
composer, who leads the orchestra of the 
Grand Theatre of Lyons. As a compensation, 
however, he offered to allow Francois to write 
the libretto, but Francois would not—a Lui- 
rini, he said, would derogate if he wrote aught 
axcept music, and so Cadol and Georges Duval 
were called upon, and did their best, and find- 
Ing that, on the eve of the ‘‘first,” nobody 
knew either the words or the notes, protested 
against their offspring’s premature presenta- 
tion, which protest being neglected they re- 
tired in dudgeon, repudiating all selidarity if 
it turned out to bea failure. Now, ‘* Faublas” 
is not a failure, although very nearly one; its 
music is not without melody, but it is not 
original; it is commonplace, and, above 
all, its style is too Italian to please a French 
’ nudience, generally more appreciative of a 
waltz, a galop, or even a break-down, than of 
i inything delicate or refined. As most peo- 
ple know the ‘* Adventures of Faublas,” I 
shall not attempt to relate the _ peri- 
petie of the action, which would need 
halfa dozen columns. It will suffice to say 
that Faublas, Jr., behaves, through three acts, 
likea Don Juan. He ravages the hearts and 
tumbles the hair of Marchiouesses, Countesses, 
and soubrettes, and finally marries a little 
school girl, whose innocence he had respected, 
. in the midst of bis follies aud conquests. Fau- 
blas, Sr., kept in the slips until toward the last, 
tppearing .opportunely to help out the denou- 
ment. ‘* Faublas,” in spite of the beauty of Mlle. 
Shinassi—ber of the lions’ den—and the agree- 
able warbling of Mile. Clary, did not awaken 
much enthusiasm, and, as Taillefer First has 
ordered a vaudeville of MM. Vast-Ricouard 
+ and Trogoff, I presume that he has abandoned 
as hopeless his laudable venture to introduce 
a taste for music among the population of the 
left bank. 
I thought that the career of the ‘‘ Deux 
Roses” might be a short one. I now congratu- 
late myself on having been able to say, from 
personal experience, how wretched it was, for 
it has gone from sight for evermore, and will 
not remain deartomemory. Four perform- 
ances did the business of Hervé’s first and last 
attempt to write serious music, and its future 
home will be a pigeon-hole, where it will be- 
tome the food of moth, mildew, and rats, un- 
less M. Blandin can sell it off cheap to some 
provincial manager anxious to get into the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Warned by this ex- 
ample, I bestirred myself and got a ticket 
without loss of time for the Comédie Parisienne, 
where that lugubrious institution, ‘‘ MacFar- 
lane’s Will,” is being acted. As a panto- 
mime exclusively, this piece might pos- 
sibly have amused lovers of acrobatism and 
ground and lofty tumbling; unluckily M. Wil 
hem Busnach undertook to supplement the 
antics of the clowns with dialogues, and the re- 
sult is a pot-pourri of strained puns and stupid 
conundrums not up to the standard of a fifth- 
rate minstrel entertainment in which all the 
elements of fun are smothered. The starting- 
point of the plot was a false one; perhaps its 
very unlikelihood fascinated M. William Bus- 
nach: An Irishman has died leaving a will ! 
His heirs, the Agonat and Carruthers contor- 
tionists, go in search of the document, and 
their adventures during this voyage of discov- 
ery make up the canvass, Nana’s reappear- 
ance on the boards of the Ambigu brought to- 
gether M. Zola’s admirers, who are not alto- 
gether satisfied with the abridgments and 
alterations—I cannot say expurgations— 
which its adapter has thought fit 
to make in tbe original manuscript. 
The general public, however, does not 
zomplain; several unessential scenes have 
deen cut out, so as to make the action less dis- 
jointed, and the elimination of Nana’s dress- 
ing-room, where she receives the Prince’s com- 
pliments on her success as the blonde Venus, 
and of the grand stand at Longchamps, were 
more than compensated for by the possibility 
of the audience’s going home before 1 o’clgck 
in the morning. There are no incidents to be 
recorded at the first representation; first rep- 
resentations which have no history are, like 
pations, happy, and therefore, as later repre- 
sentations continue to be without incidents, I 
argue that Gervaise’s naughty daughter will 
have a goed run, and, when the first symptoms 
of waning popularity become apparent, will 
be replaced by Gervaise’s daughter’s mother, 
or by the ‘‘ Mouchards,” which three dramas 
appear to make up all M. Chabrillat’s literary 
luggage for the season of 1881-2. 
M. Le Rounat invited amateurs of high-toned 
theatricals to a ‘‘double-first” on Wednesday 
evening at the Odéon; ‘ Marie Touchet,” a 
one-act drama in verse, by M. Gustave Rivet, 
and a one-act comedy, aiso in verse, by M. 
Bertrand Millanvoys, ‘* Le Diner de Pierrot,” 
which was to be entitled Pierrot Before and 
After Dinner.”” Those who read the original 
manuscript affirm that it was far more elever 
than the present edition, but, at the same time, 
even more risky. On this point Ican say 
nothing, although I can say that if it was 
more risky it must have been simply out- 
‘ rageously vulgar, for, as itis, only the deli- 
\ cacy and tact of M. Pouland Mile. Chartier, 
who slurred over certain coarse passages and 
underscored those in which wit did not seek a 
rupture with refinement, saved the little piece 
from the reproach of absolute indecency. Marie 
Toucket is altogether in a different style; by 
M. Rivet’s friends, it is qualified as a chef 
d’awuvre: by those who are “envious of M. 
Rivet’s genius,”’ say the aforesaid friends, it is 
pronounced to be mawkish. In reality, it is 
neither; its verses jingle harmoniously, the 
idea is noble, but the idea is not fully devel- 
oped, and the personage of his heroine is his- 
torically incorrect. The author alleges, as an 
excuse for this arrangement of facts tosuit 
. himself, M. Vacquerie’s theory that romancers 
‘and dramatists have a right to “‘disfigure, pro- 
vided they transfigure,’’ the chronicles of the 
past, but he forgets that the person whom he 
quotes adds: ‘‘Andif, by so doing, some spe- 
tial end is attained.” Has hesodone? That is 
the question on which there is a difference 
of opinion. We are in the month of Au- 
st, 1572; m a humble garret a woman 
s watching the eradle of her sleeping babe; 
through the narrow panes of her window ap- 
ars the faint outline of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. The darkness without increases ; 
there isa distant sound of the tocsin and a 
ring of musketry; it is the massacre of the 
Huguenots. The woman is wild with terror— 
terror for the safety of her infant, terror for 
the safety of her absent lover. It is Marie 
Touchet, the mistress of Charles [X., of whose 
“supreme rank” she is ignorant. Ske does 
not suspect that the ‘‘sanguinary” King is 
concealed under the modest costume of the 
student—“‘ her little Charles, her Charlot well 
beloved,”—whe, for all she knows to the con- 
trary, might be a clerk at some big dry goods 
store of the sixteenth century. Suddenly a 
door opens. A Huguenot appears on the 
threshold. It is the Count de Saint Bris—no 
connection with Meyerbeer’s man, who, by a 
strange coincidence, was precisely at the same 
moment helping to kill the Calvinists to the 
sound of sweer music, at the National Acade- 
my. M. Rivet’s Saint-Bris is quite another sort 
of person, ann explains, in blank verse and 
storally, that he had been Mary’s ‘child- 
food's friend.’’ The door again bursts open; 
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this time it is Charlot, whom Mary presents as 
*‘a dear friend” to her other visitor. The two 


been made up, if the door had 
not opened for the third time, admitting half a 
dozen ‘‘reities,” among whom is one described 
as a ‘drunken soldier” who is especially edify- 
ing. Saint-Bris at once, and at the request of 
the “fanatic myrmidons of superstition,’ con- 
cludes to ‘‘defend himself.”” In about four 
seconds defense is shown to be vain; the Count 
falls, ‘pierced with a thousand wounds,” and 
Mary ‘grinding her teeth with rage”—so she 
tells the audience—turns Charles out of the 
room, and sitting down by the side of the 
child, who, in spite of all the noise had ‘*slum- 
bered on in peace,’ remarks sadly: ‘* Mon 
paurre enfant, je wai plus que toi seul et 
Dieu.”’ 

Evidently M. Rivet’s intention was to put 
into his heroine’s mouth a ery of reprobation 
against tyranny and fanaticism, but he has 
stopped short and travestied history for noth- 
ing. Marie Touchet was the daughter of an 
apothecary of Orleans, an origin which does 
not add specially to the poetical balo bestowed 
upon her by the poet. She was, fromthe mo- 
ment when her remarkable beauty first at- 
tracted the royal notice, installed as the offi- 
cial favorite at the palace, where she gave 


| birth to Duke Charles d’Angouléme. Tenderly 


attached to the crack-brained King and pro- 
tected by the Queen mother, who felt that she 
would never stand in the way of her political 
intrigues, Marie Youchet, nevertheless, mar- 
ried, four years after the accession of Henri 
Iil., Francois Balzac d’Entragues, Governor 
ef Orleans, by whom she had two daughters, 


who,’ like Madame aAngot’s daughter, 
copied _ their mother’s manners as 
well as they could, one of them, 
the celebrated Marchioness Henriette 


d’Entragues, becoming the mistress of Henri 
IV., the other, the Marquise de Verneuil, 
taking up with Bassompierre, ‘‘ Marie Tou- 
chet’’ was fairly well received by the public, 
but it must be borne in mind that the public of 
the Odéon is being transformed. In the boxes 
nowadays, one sees oecasionally a well-dressed 
lady; those are the nights when Mme. 
Edmond Adam has signified her intention to 
be present, and in the pit, which used to re- 
semble the sea during a stiff gale, one never 
can perceive more than a dozen soft hats at a 
time, so that its ‘‘ firsts’ are rarely moresensa- 
tional than those of the Francais, and I should 
not be surprised to learn that the contractor 
for the cloak-room has begun to hire out black 
coats and white chockers to young men 
desirous to pass themselves off as swells, There 
is also some talk of the establishment of an 
electrical tramway for people anxious to get 
to the left bank in time to see the first piece, 
while it is quite certain that some of the elec- 
trical lighting apparatus which did not realize 
great expectations at the Opera, will be trans- 
ported across the Seine, and that a telephone 
is to be put in communication between the 
Odéon and the Boulevard des Italiens. 

Sarah is expected soon; they say she might 
have been back already, but waited to inter- 
view King Humbert at Vienna. Indeed, some 
persons assert that Humbert’s visit to Fran- 
cois Joseph, for which is assigned a political 
reason, is principally motived by his Majesty’s 
desire to get Miss Bernhardt’s views on the 
trredenta question. At any rate these two 
crowned heads will meet, and her Eccentricity 
has promised to play the ** Dame aux Ca- 
mélias,’”? at the Ring Theatre, on the 3d of 
November. A reportis current that she in- 
tends to study death scenes from nature, and 
for that purpose has obtained a season ticket 
for the Parisian hospitals. One chronicler 
gives a lugubrious anecdote of the effect of 
terror produced by her appearance in the 
wards of the Hdétel Dieu, where she had a 
fit of hysterics, and one of the patients 
died of fright, mistaking her for the 
angel of death, but so many canards are 
floated by her envious rivals about the great 
actress that I hesitate to believe even this in- 
carnation of “ originality’’ capable of anything 
so repulsive, notwithstanding her anxiety to 
glean every impression likely to contribute to 
the progress of dramatic art. I like better her 
note to the editor of the Antwerp Mephisto, 
who is getting up an album of autographs to 
be sold for the benefit of indigent French resi- 
dents in Belgium. ‘‘ Art is the most beautiful 
expression of the Ideal. In a few hours it 
gives you suffering and joy, hopes and decep- 
tions; in a few weeks, glory; later, when 
oblivion comes, Art wraps you in his wings to 
bear you away to the home of memories,”’ 


ad 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER CONVENTION. 

Mr. Argus Dean, one of Indiana’s delegates 
to the recent Mississippi River Improvement Con- 
vention in St. Louis, has written to Gov. Porter a 
letter denouncing the action of that convention. 
He says: *‘On my arrival at St. Louis I made in- 
quiry of some of the most prominent citizens and 
of the executive officers of how the convention was 
to be conducted, and whether or notI could have 
an opportunity of explaining my views as to the 
advancement of plans of improvement, &c. I was 
told emphatically by some that no such thing could 
be thougkt of, as ‘everything that was to come be- 
fore the convention of that sort was already fixed 
up.’ From this and the general import of the 


outside conversation I saw that the object of the 
meeting was to secure the indorsement of the 
plans already presented by the Mississippi River 
Commission, and in that report the Ohio River is 
not included; yet ostensibly the convention was 
called with a view to the recommendation of the 
improvement of the Mississippi and its navigable 
tributaries. Much praise is due the citizens of St. 
Louis for their hospitality and very kind treatment 
of the delegates from distant places. Yet the 
meeting in fact was little else than an ovation to 
Capt. Eads and the Mississippi River Commission. 
And in this the convention wasa decided success, 
for the most fulsome applause would follow any 
referenee to the uame of Capt. Eads and the 
works at the mouth of the Mississippi. (That there 
be no misunderstanding, I will state that I do not 
oppose the works at the mouth of the Mississippi 
theoretically, but think that the work could have 
been done in much less time and at Jess cost to the 
people. And this is not an afterthought, for I rec- 
ommended the same work long before Capt. Eads 
took the first step in that direction.) But I have 
and do oppose the application of the jetty system 
to the deepening of the channe!s in the upper por- 
tion of the rivers. AndI feel aggrieved to think 
that the absurd plans made by the river commis- 
sion should go before Congress without opposi- 
tion; and yet it was for that purpose that the con- 
vention at St. Louis was called.” 
a 


BLANTON DUNCAN ON THE REBEL FUNDS. 


From the St, Louis Republican. 
San ANTONIO, Texas, Nov. 7.—In an inter- 
view with Col. Blanton Duncan on the Confederate 
bonds question he says: ‘When Lee surrendered 


there was a large amount of money in Europe in 


tke hands of disbursing agents, such as Capt. Bul- 
lock forthe Navy Department, and others for the 


Commissary, Quartermaster, Ordnance, State De- 


partment, &c. This money was the product of cot- 
ton bought inthe South and thesaleof bonds, 
The money was placed in English hands, who 


agreed to hold it fora certain period, and to dis- 
pose of it forthe best interest of the Confed- 
eracy. How much there was Col. Duncan was 
not informed. Atthat time he was in England, 
and given a general outline plan, and told 
that that warm Confederate sympathizer, Sir 
Henry Houghton, was selected to head the 
Trustees. In their hands the United States could 
not possibly reach the fund, but might do so if in 
the possession of a disbursing agent. From the 
sonrce of information Col. Duncan had no doubt 
that the transaction was effected as stated, and 
that some banking house was disposed to loan 
out the funds accumulated by interest. Jeff Davis 
is now in England. It may be that upon his sug- 
gestion th- Trustees intend to divide the remaining 
assets of the Confederacy among creditors, so that 
even though defeated in the contest its financial 
obligations will be paid by the consent of all hold- 
ers to the fullest extent possible under the circum- 
stances. As to the issues of all kindsof bonds, 
about $800,000,000 was the total, and of these it is 
scarcely probable that one-third are in existence. 
—— a 


SLEIGHT-OF-HAND WITH DIAMONDS. 
From the St. Louis Republican, Nov. 7. 
The detectives spent their Sunday searching 


for the money and diamonds of which Mr. Henry 
VY. Lucas was robbed Saturday evening. The story 
of the robbery, as it was told to the Police, isa 
curious one. Mr. Lucas, with his family, drove out 
Saturday evening to Forest Park, and went after- 
ward to the Delmonico restaurant for refresh- 


ments. Mrs. Lucas wore diamonds worth nearly a 
thousand dollars, and, taking them off, she handed 
them to her husband for safe-keeping. He placed 
them in his purse, which contained between $250 
and $400 in money and his keys. While sitting at 
the table the conversation turned on sleight-of-hana 
tricks, and Mr. Lucas, who knew several very good 
ones, took his keys from his purse to illustrate 
one of them. He performed the feat of legerde- 
main to a turn, and shortly after the party, re-en- 
tering the vehicle, started back to town, pappen- 
ing to think of his purse, Mr. Lucas felt in his 
pocket and found that it was missing. What be- 
came of it he had not the least idea, ard he could 
not recollect whether, after taking the keys from 
it, he returned it to his pocket or not. Possibly, he 
might have left it at the restaurant, and if it had 
been found there it would have been proof posi- 
tive, but this proof is wanting, and so far nothing 
has been beard from the missing diamonds and 
monex, 






gentlemen thereupon have an animated con- 
versation, in the course of which the King, re- 
vealing his true condition, says some very dis- 
agreeable things to the Count, who, in return, 
tells the *‘ sanguinary Valois” that he proposes 
*‘ to rid the earth of the monstrous seed of the 
Medicis.” Mary begs him to be merciful; the 
Count magnanimously sheathes his sword, 
and perhaps everything might have 
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LINES BY A OLERK WHICH CRITIOS 
PRONOUNCE DANTESQUE. 
SERIOUSLY BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN DIC- 
TATED BY A SPIRIT—HOW ELSE GOT 
THEY INTO THE WORLD ?7—THE POEM 
LONG LIKB DANTE’S, HANDSOMELY 
PRINTED, AND WIDELY DIsCUSSED— 

SOME OF ITS LINES. 
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Fiorence, Oct. 25.—The phenomena: of 


spiritism have been attracting considerable at- 
tention of late in a class of intelligent and re- 
spectable Italians. They have been investi- 
gated by private circles persistently pursuing 
experiments with unpaid and amateur me- 
diums until varied physical phenomena, simi- 
lar to those well known in America and Eng* 
land, have been attained, in a manner and un- 
der conditions which leave no doubt in the 
minds of spectators that they are the result of 
unseen intelligence and forces, without collu- 
sion or help of any kind from the in- 
dividuals present Physical manifestations, 
however, are, in themselves, too commonly 
known and too inconclusive in a scientific view, 


for me to describe those which have occurred 


here, as anything specially of interest in 
America, What I do find remarkable, how- 
ever, are the intellectual phenomena, What- 
ever origin may be ascribed to them they, at 
least, are worthy of notice. Writings of more 
or less literary merit and of characteristic 
styles are produced under abnormal condi- 
tions, ascribed to various defunct authors, 
among whom figure Boccaccio, Guerazzi, 
Sachetti, Lucretius, Silvio Pellico, Nicolini, 
Ugo Foscolo, and Confucius, the latter treating 
of the philosophy and seienee of spirit com- 
munication. It is claimed for these by sev- 
eral intelligent, well-educated persons, who 
have read or heard them, that ‘‘the spirit, in 
uttering his thoughts through the medium, 
generally retains the style that was his owh 
while on earth, and that it does not change 
when the mediums are changed.” Among the 
believers I find two classes—those who in all 
sincerity believe in the absolute identification 
of the spirit in thename given by the medium, 


and ethers, who, while accepting their spirit 
origin, consider the names fictitious and arbi- 
trary, given simply either to attract attention 
or for purposes of deception. For in admitting 
the theory of spiritists of communication with 
the unseen world in the manner indicated, we 
must accept the possibilities of imposition 
quite as much or more than in deal- 
ing with living persons, The great majority 
of people doubtless consider the whole matter 
of spiritism a delusion, and the pretended com- 
munications in writing of the departed as only 
the productions of the so-styled mediums 
themselves. Addressing all three of these 
classes, without examining any of the names 
already given, 1 propose to give some speci- 
mens of another, with the circumstances of 
which communication I am personally ac- 
quainted, having been an eye-witness once or 
twice by accident, not by appointment. 
Knowing well the young man who acted as the 
medium, I can vouch for the correctness of the 
details given. . His name is Gino Fancuul- 
lacci, 27 years old, and employed as clerk 
in the shop of a French antiquary. His 
education has been of the common school order 
of those elementary branches which qualified 
him for his present mode of gaining his liveli- 
hood. He isso actively employed in his busi- 
ness that he has no time, even if he had the in- 
clination, to become a student or indulge in 
any literary avocations. He is not a poet, 
artist, or writer by nature or habit, and has 
no tastes whatever that take him out of the 
commonplaces of his vocation and position in 
life. He has never written verses or even 
prose as a composition, as I understand, and 
only knows Dante, as one may say, by reputa- 
tion, as most Anglo-Saxons know S&hake- 
speare. It is important te keep these facts in 
mind in judging of what follows. I have 
referred in previous letters to Gino Fan- 
ciullacci’s mediumistic productions; |but_ now 
I shall give some examples in Italian. I had 
intended giving translations, but after some 
trials, finding how inadequately they repre- 
sented the originals, it seems best to leave 
them to speak entirely for themselves with 
those who are sufficiently acquainted with the 
Italian to understand their spirit and mean- 
ing. The influence, power, or capacity—call 
it what we please—that produced the remark- 
able poem from which I make extracts, first 
came to Fanciullacci in November, 1878, and 
in a strange manner. He was _ seized 
by irresistible impulses to write, or use 
his arms in a vague manner at a table, 
This impulse at last developed into his mak- 
ing drawings of various kinds with spasmodic 
rapidity, which bore a marked resemblance to 
past styles and subjects, and into filling sheets 
of paper with various kinds of poetry of simi- 
lar quality in an artistic sense, but more or 
less inchoate, like attempts which have failed 
in complete execution. By degrees these exer- 
cises became more regular and under control, 
as it were of some occult guidance, while the 
rapidity and violence of muscular effort with 
which they were thrown off continued as at 
first, and so long as he did notabsolutely break 
the spell by rising and leaving, seemed to be 
outside of his physical control or volition. The 
result was that in three months, employing 
about one hour per day—generally the impulse 
came on regularly at noon—Fanciullacci pro- 
duced a consecutive poem of 12,000 verses in 
the terza rima of old Italian poetry. It was 
written in consecutive sequence unconsciously 
by himself so far as knowing from day to day 
what was coming and when it would end, and 
was called, ‘‘ Il Pellegrinaggio Nei Cieli, Poema 
dettato da uno spirito,” no name being given, 
as with the other efforts of this nature. By 
the aid of some of his Italian friends the poem 
has been handsomely printed in the octavo 
form. All that the unseen author—supposing 
Fanciullacci himself to be only a passive 
instrument, and any one who knows 
him will see at once his incapacity tor such an 
intellectual accomplishment—all that he writes 
regarding the authorship is ‘‘ of my name as 
known among those incarnated in the fiesh, do 
not be curious to know. Iam one of many 
spirits that are about humanity in its painful 
journey. You have interpreted my wish ac- 
cording to the best of your faculty; I thank 
you for your lent aid and bless you; adieu.” 

If, therefore, any name be given to the 
poem as to its supposed authorship it comes 
neither from Fanciullacci himself nor his 
‘*demon” in the Socratic sense. And when 
all persons who read it unanimously declare 
that it is Damtesque in style and conception, 
as a whole, there must be no inconsiderable 
merit in it to suggest even the name. Conse- 
quently, both as a poem itself and as a lite- 
rary Dhenomenon considering the circum- 
stances of its production, it deserves attention. 
Some persons are disposed either to shrink 
from examining it on its own merits or to 
sneer at it because of its claim to be the work 
of aspirit. This is unjust and not philosophi- 
eal, If it be anabsurd, badly composed, un- 
metrical production, it will speedily sink into 
utter oblivion. If, on the contrary, there are 
in it true poetry and elevated thought, it must 
in time win an honorable position in the in- 
tellectual world, whatever may be its real 
origin. 

Like the'great poem of Dante, itis divided 
into three parts of more than 20 cantos each, 
called ‘‘Death,” “The Heavens,’ ‘The 
Earth.”? It purports to give the experience, 
religious and philosophical ideas, and admoni- 
tions of a lofty spirit that has lived on earth 
six centuries ago and since passed through 
various phases of a spiritual existence, which 
he describes, with also the distinguished per- 
sonages he meets and the wonders of the celes- 
tial spheres, mingled with reminiscences of his 
life on this planet. The motive of the poem, 
therefore, although the loftiest possible to man 
and of the profoundest interest, covering the 
phenomena of his present and future be- 


ing, is nothing new. Its value depends 
solely on the manner in whic it 
has been’ executed. From my own 


superficial reading of it I judged it to be a re- 
markable work, in parts of great poetical 
beauty, and abounding in mystical and pro- 
found thought of an elevated character and 
high purpose, with a definite and well defined 
aim. That there should be inequalities of ex- 
pression, and even some obscurity, novelties 
or faults of diction, would be expected in any 

urely human composition; much more in one 
fitered, as this purports to be, through an in- 
ferior, unlearned mind, whose highest intel- 
lectual qualification for the work is its pas- 
sivity to impressions given it from another 
brain, with a museular facility of transmitting 
them more or less accurately to paper in tele- 
graphic fashion. Taking this into considera- 
tion, with the usual allowance for errors in 
transcribing and printing, enough remains to 
stamp it asa remarkable book and curiosity 
of literature. 

Distrusting my own judgment, however, 


and wishing to zee how far it might be <or- 
rect in the eyes of Italians of education, [ sub- 
mitted the book to the critical examination of 
several persons, whose opinions have not varied 
essentially from mine. One has taken the pains 
to give several months to aclose study of it, 
writing critical annotations on every page. 
As he is an accomplished scholar, a student of 
Dante, possessing his cultivated countrymen’s 
facility of sonnet-writiug, his criticisms have 
weight. While finding there is much that fs 
purely Dantesque in form, thought, ane ex- 
pression, verbally idiomatic of his time; very 
much that is characteristic and beautiful as 
poetry in his style, there are sentences whose 
meaning is not clear, and words and phrases 
which, in his opinion, could be improved in 
their poetical form. He objects, also, to some 
of the theology, allusions to the Pope and 
Church, and the opinions and similes put into 
the mouths of some of the departed regarding 
religious matters, Some woras he finds too 
antiquated. But there is nothing in his de- 
tailed criticism which has not been applied by 
conservative Roman Catholic commentators 
with similar pertinence to Dante himself, He 
sums up his judgment by this observation: ‘'I 
am induced to believe that the spirit of which 
Signor Fanciullacci is the medium was, in his 
life-time on earth, a poet who had a special 
passion for the divine comedy and for the 
style of Dante.” Headmits the poetic capacity 
shown and the Dantesque style, and attributes 
both not to Fanciullacci, but to a “spirit,” as 
is claimed in the book, If it be argued that 
some one else has composed it ard persuaded 
Fanciullacci to father itin order to mystify 
the public, I would observe that I have 
myself seen him at times when he has 
been writing it in the rapid man- 
ner described, frequently breaking his 
pencils by the force used, and filling sheet after 
sheet with a rapidity that no brain or hand in 
its normal condition is ever equal to. Italy is 
renowned for its improvisors. But none have 
ever composed off-hand a poem of this char- 
acter and calibre, J will now give three or 
four extracts as asample of the whole, with 
my friend’s running comments written on the 
margin of the pages, regretting my inability 
to do them justice in English. For this it 
needs a real poet. Canto first, of Death, (fl 
Trapasso,) begins in this way: 
**Co’ versi miei la vita breve canto 
Che nella fragil carne |’ uomo porta, 
E’l suo avvenire a lui ricordo alquanto, 
Per ogni via muovo vo di porta in porta 
A risvegliar l’ umanita dormente, 
Onde ognor puro il suo pensier trasporta, 
Muovesi intorno a voi l’umana gente- 
Che segue cieca |’ impeto dell’ire 
E il poter nega della Prima mente, 
Il santo detto brama di mentire. 
Né pensiero divoto inalza mai, 
Pronta al male operar e ’| ver mal dire, 
Eleva in alto, o umano seme, i ral, 
E in mente fruga il bene ovunque fatto 
Da quell’ Amor ehe in altri di cantai.” 


Of this the critic writes: ‘‘ {tis truly in the 
Dantesque style and beautiful.” Again in 
Canto second. 


** Nell ’ora in cui Jo spirto é trapassato 
Da quella valle oscura e dolorosa 
E ad un nuovo avveuir resuscitato; 
A me venir vid’io sublime cosa. * * * 
E descrivir sara ch’io mai la possa? 
Veloce ella movea seuza far posa. 
Ali argentee vestiva ed una rossa 
Striscia dorata le ciagea la fronte: 
Quando mi vide ne fu tutta scossa. 
Come limpida |’ acqua alpeste fonte 
Versa im sollievo al pellegrino stanco, 
E lo conforta a seguitare il monte; 
Cosi la bella forma, che de! bianco 
Line siammanta che si svolge a’ventt, 
Anelante raggiunsi e fui al suo flanco. 
Allor verso la copia dei portenti; , 
E con voce celeste ed armoniosa 
Esprimeva i divini sentimenti: 
Spirito caro, vieni, e in me riposa 
Tua forte fede che ti fece grande, 
Onde tua gloria a noi va si famosa. 
Io cortese risposi alle demande 
Che il puro spirto grazioso dettava, 
In mezzo a etfiuvii e a luce ch’egli spande. 
Per |’ immenso si mosse, ed io n’andava 
In quello spazio che lJascia il suo corso, 
Per seguirla ed udir cid che cantava.” 
My critical friend observes of tkese lines, 
* From the beginning to the end I find sucha 
torrent of poetry so divine that I cannot take 
way ([staccare] either my eyes or my mind 
from their perusal.’? Again, in Canto four- 
teenth: 


** Amore 6 la dovela man sicura 
Traceva pingendo la sembianza cara, 
E in varii aspetti forma sua figura, 

Amore 618, dove bella si rara 
Scolpisce in marmo la sembianza austera; 
Amore 6 guei che l’intelletto schiara, 

A icieli esplora, a rintracciar la vera 
Belta& di le1 fra le pudiche stelle: 
Amore é genio e nello spazio impera. 

La, regna amore u’sorgono le belle 
Arti divine, e insuo splendore é grande: 
Le sfere abbraccia e bacia quai sorelle, 

Tal é la vera rima che si spande 
A ricompor l’eterna poesia 
Che dolcezza e pensiero ci tramanda. 

Del cielos’ode ognora |’ armonia 
Nello splendor che |’ universo abbella; 
E la bellezza con l’amor s’india. 

La stella 6 innamorata della stella; 
Confuso é il tutto negli etern! baci, 

El’ opra del Creator si rinnovella,” &c. 


This the critic calls ‘‘a sublime apotheosis of 
love, which is the harmony of the universe,” 
I could multiply extracts of similar beauty in- 
definitely, which would show that if they are 
the fruit of Fanciullaci’s own mind he isa 
true poet cut of emg in the humdrum position 
ofa clerk in a shop, and should throw off his 
disguise and appear in his own colors. If he 
be a mere instrument of departed intelligences, 
he should be equally cherished and they 
encouraged to use him further for the 
benefit haply of us mortals gasping for 
more air of the bright, unknown world 
that haunts our elementary lives here like 
an enchanting phantasmagorical dream. 
Any messenger is welcome who brings tidings 
of that ideal existence beyond the grave all 
men hope for and many, despite the chills of 
science, still believe in. With one more brief 
extract, giving the parting words of the spirit- 
author at the end of his long poem, I leave the 
theme to the best judgment of your readers 
who understand Italian: 


‘ Spiriti amici, addio. Gia l’ elemento 

Che su me forza, mi trascina altrove; 
Accogliete, o compagni, il mio lamento. 

Addio, addio. * * * e dettocid, simuove 
Di quel savio lo stuolo in parte inversa, 
Ed io lo spazio fendo per vie nuove, 

La forma in confortarmi in guadio versa, 
La quale io credo, dov’é Dio confina; 
Perché solo da Lui tal fiamma 6 emersa 

E a dove é luce e amor, nacque vicina.” 


JAMES JACKSON JARVES, 
——— ern 


WASHINGTON’S FLASK TAKES ITS TURN. 
From the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, Nov. 8. 

There is on exhibition at the Leader office an 
earthenware flask which was once the property of 
the immortal George Washington. It is a remark- 
able piece of crockery, bearing the appearance of 
earthenware covered with a filmof glass. It is 
now the property of Mr. George Stokes, an English 
gentleman, who arrived in Cleveland last Saturday, 
having first landed on the shores of America on the 


preceding Wednesday. This interesting relic came 
into the possession of Mr. Stokes through his 
grandmother, Mrs. Margaret Nash, an English lady 
who acted as housekeeper for Miss Spark, a daugh- 
ter of Capt. Spark, to whom the flask was given by 
George Washington while the former was in Phila- 
delphia on a visit. Capt. Spark was a relative of 
the Washington family, and during his life-time 
highly prized ,this souvenir of his distinguished 
kinsman. At his death the flask passed to his 
daughter, who, in her turn, gave it to Mrs. Nash, in 
whose ary it has since been preserved rather as 
a curiosity than from any intrinsic value attached 
toit. The flask is an object of interest to many 
from the fact that it was undoubtedly once carried 
by George Washington. 
—— 

MRS. GARFIELD'’S THANKS TO MR. FIELD. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field has received the follow- 
ing letter of thanks from Mrs. Garfield: 


MENTOR, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1881. 
DEAR FRIEND: Your letter of Oct. 26 is received, 
giving me the final statement regarding the fund 
for Gen. Garfield’s family. so kindly supervised by 
you. As I have heretofore made only a verbal 
acknowledgment, I now wish formally to com- 
municate to you, and through you to all who have 
contributed to it, my thanks for this generous tes- 
timonial as an expression of the high esteem in 
which my husband was held, and as a tribute to his 
memory. My children join me in this gratitude 
and in the desire that,as we accept this trust in 
their father’s name, we may be able to use itin a way 
worthy of him and satisfactory to those by whom 
it has been bestowed. With sentiments of high 
regard, and with sincere regard to you, my dear 
friend, I remain, very truly yours, 
LUCRETIA R. GARFIELD. 
To the Hon. Cyrus W. Fretp, New-York. 


er 
RENOVATIONS AT WINDSOR. 
From the London Truth. 

Buckingham Palaee is not the only royal 
residence that has been in the hands of painters, 
decorators, and workmen this Autumn.’ A variety 
of renovations have been going on at Windsor Cas- 
tle during the last two months. The Waterloo 
Cham ber, which was last decorated in 1860, from a 
design chosen by the Prince Consort, bas been re- 
decorated in brown and gold, after a pattern fixed 
upon by the Queen and Princess Beatriee. The 
White Drawing-room has also undergone acom- 
plete renovation, so has the Holbein retiring-room 
adjoining the private chapel, and the oak carving 
of the ehapel has been cleaned and the organ 
thoroughly repaired. In the reports of the storms, 
some of the papers have lamented over the destruc- 
tion of a fine tree on the slopes at Windsor, “ op- 
posite the Queen’s dining-room.’’ The dining- 
room used by the household is on that side of the 
castle, but 1t Rappers that her Majesty’s dining- 


room jooks into:the great quadrangie, and there is 
view whatever fiom its windows 







ay, Guemver 13, 1s81.——-Oavontpl: Sheet, 





SOUTH GEORGIA FARMING 
SO eres 
A SOIL OF GREAT FERTILITY AND 
VARIED PRODUCTS. 

A REGION WHICH MAKES A GOOD sHOW- 
ING AT ATLANTA—CUTTING OFF THE 
GEORGIA PINE—THE LUMBER AND Na- 
VAL STORES TRADE—SHEEP HUSBANDRY 





FOR THE SOUTH—A VIRGINIA CATTLE 


RANCH. 

Arianta, Nov. 9.—-Hardly any part of 
the South has been more highl- favored by 
nature than South-eastern and South-western 
Georgia. These two divisions together include 
the coast counties and the southern tier to the 
Alabama line. The products of this fertile 
section are exhibited here by the Savannah, 
Florida, and Western Railroad, whose lines 
traverse Lower Georgia, bringing to the coast 
the vast quantities of cotton, lumber, naval 
stores, fruits, and wool which are annually 
shipped to the North and across the Atlantic 
from Brunswick, Savannah, and Charleston. 
The region is an interesting one, for, richas it 
has already made some of its settlers, its his- 
tory is stillin the future. Inthis respect it is 
typical of the whole South. It is thinly popu- 
lated as yet, though capabie of sustaining a 
dense population, and still poor, though 
abounding in undeveloped sources of wealth. 


The great rice-producing section of the 
Scate is included in the territory  rep- 
resented by the Savannah, Florida and 


Western exhibit. On the wide and fertile 
bottoms of the Savannah, the Ogechee, the 
Altamaha, and the Saltilla rice is almost the 
sole crop, and, with fair cultivation, 40 bush- 
els to the acre is an average yield. The fa- 
mous Sea Island cotton, highly prized for its 
silky texture and length of staple, is also one 
of the chief products of the sea counties. But 
the cotton-fields and the forests of South 
Georgia furnish the bulk of the merchandise 
for the export trade, coastwise or foreign. 
The Savannah, Florida and Western alone 
carries 160,000 bales of cotton into Savannah 
every year, mostly picked up from the small 
farmers along the line of its road. There is 
more independence among the farmers of 
Southern Georgia than among those of the 


northern part of the State. There are more 
men who own their farms, and, what is quite 
as well worthy of note, who own their cotton 
when itis grown, and are not forced to dis- 
pose of it tothe factor in payment for sup- 
plies bought on credit. 

Of lumber, the supply is most frequently 
spoken of as boundless, which means that it 
has at present no visible limits. The yellow 
pine shipments alone are sufficient to form a 
very respectable basis for the commerce of 
Georgia’s ports. Of this valuable building 
lumber Southern Georgia is the home and the 
principal source whence the millions of feet 
annually used in the North are drawn, These 
pine lands are too exvensive to be reckoned in 
acres, The possessions of single owners even are 
often counted in square miles, But the steam 
saw millis at work reducing the area of the 
forests wherever by rail or stream the lumber 
can be got to the coast. Some of the mills begin 
by building from five to fifteen miles of rail- 
road to carry the sawed timber to the nearest 
railway station. This makes the saw mill 
plant somewhat costly, but the lands are 
cheap, the timber plentiful, and the market 
always calling for more at rates which soon 
repay for all the outlay. Georgia pine timber, 
worth from $8 to $10 per thousand here, 
when sawed into 24-inch flooring and sent 
to New-York is worth $35 per thousand. 
There are several large mills sawing out a hun- 
dred thousand feet per day or more, and many 
smaller ones constantly at work in the pine 
forests. Yhe amount sawed out in the 
year 1880 is estimated at300,000,000 feet, worth 
at market prices $5,000,000. The average is 
about 800 or $00 feet to the tree. Nine large 
mills, sawing 338,000 feet per day and 65,000,- 
000 feet per year, exhaustsin one year €0,000 
acres. At this rate the history of the forests 
of Wisconsin will soon be repeated in Georgia. 
The easily accessible timber will be cut off, and 
increasing prices will mark the diminishing 
supply. The grown children of the present 
generation will blame the greed and short- 
sightedness of their ancestors, probably, 
but the felling of the forests is, after 
all, not vandalism, nor is it a process that 
can long be stayed. South Georgia is too fer- 
tile an agricultural region to remain a wilder- 
ness, and as population increases the land 
which, with the timber on it, has been rated 
at from $1 50 to $3 per acre, will, when cleared 
and under cultivation, come to be worth $8 
and $10. The lumbermen cut only the largest 
trees, leaving those not profitable for sawing 
to the coming settler. The Savannah, Florida 
and Western Road passes through the heart of 
Pierce County. In 1870 only 15 per cent. of 
the tillable land of the county was cleared. 
During the years while the lumber was being 
cut off the road’s freights from Pierce County 
were naturally large. But, contrary to the 
expectation of the managers and agents, their 
freight business increased instead of falling off 
after the saw mills had done their work. The 
conversion of the county into a farming re- 
gion and the coming of settlers upon the 
cleared lands have made it one of the most 
productive counties in South-east Georgia. 

One of the most curious exhibits on the 
grounds is the turpentine still of the Savan- 
nah, Florida and Western Road. To Mr. C. 
D. Owens, the General Agent of this road, was 
intrusted the task of collecting and arranging 
its exhibit. He stirred a fever of competition in 
the blood of the South Georgians by a cleverly 
worded circular and the offer to bring to At- 
lanta and return free of cost all articles which 
they were willing to send to the exposition. 
The acceptances of the offer all along the line, 
from Savannah to the terminus of the line in 
the south-western corner of the State, were nu- 
merous enough to givea first-raterepresentation 
of the products of that part of Georgia. The 
turpentine still was the last touch, and leaves 
scarcely anything to be desired. Except that 
the little square building is made of sawed 
timbers and boards instead of pine poles, this 
still is the imagé of those that are to be seen 
seattered through the pine woods of all Lower 
Georgia and North Carolina. The whole pro- 
cess is shown, from the *‘ boxing” of the trees 
to the making of the turpentine. To ‘‘ box” a 
tree a ‘‘tar-heel’’ or ‘cracker’? woodsman 
cuts a deep notch in one of the sides, 
and fashions the notch into a sort of 
cup, large enough to hold a quart. Above this 
he hews away the bark and a little of the wood 
of the tree for 10 feet, exposing a surface 
from which the pitch oozes and trickles in its 
deliberate fashion into the; ‘‘box,’’ whence 
it is dipped out to be carried in buckets to the 
still, there to be converted into turpentine and 
resin. ‘‘ Boxing’ is a destructive practice as 
regards the trees, but pitch, turpentine, and 
resin must be had to supply the world’s 
demand. The annual product of Geor- 
gia is about 200,000 barrels of turpen- 
tine and 300,000 barrels of resin, worth 
together $3,000,000, The production of naval 
stores is diminishing in North Carolina, Wil- 
mington’s shipments having fallen off 14 per 
cent. from 1879 to 1880, while Georgia’s trade 
ison the increase, Savannah shipping 18 per 
cent, more spirits of turpentine and 22 per 
cent. more of resin in 1880 than in 1879, and 
Brunswick’s shipments showing an increase of 
55 per cent. in turpentine and 85 per cent. in 
resin. Beside the still, a splendid pine, 100 
feet long, and straight as an arrow, brought 
from the South Georgia forests, has been 
erected, serving both as an exhibit and as a 
flag-pole. Inside the wing of the main build- 
ing the Savannah, Florida and Western ex- 
hibit is both extensive and interesting. About 
100 varieties of building and cabinet woods 
are shown, some of them exceedingly beauti- 
ful, like the curled pine, holly, magnolia, &c, 
Of fine fruits in the form of preserves, grape 
wines, and brandies, cereals, vegetables, &c., 
there are varieties enough to well illustrate the 
varied culture of the highly productive region 
traversed by the road. Exhibits of this kind 
attract the attention of men from the North 
or elsewhere looking for a good place to settle 
in the South. By way of counterblast, set- 
ting the fertility of the boundless West against 
that of the new South, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Road make an elaborate ex- 
hibit of Kansas productions, arranged in a 
picturesque fashion, and giving one a good 
idea of what can be done with cereal crops in 
Kansas. Fine as this exhibit is, however, it 
will not be likely to draw many immigrants 
to Kansas trom the South. 

Sheep husbandry at the South is a business 
about which a great deal has been said and in 
which very little has been done. There may 
be some truth in the theory that Southern 
people are inclined to look with displeasure 
upon the encroachment of the sheep with its 
fleece upon the exclusive domain of their King 
Cotton. This has been held to account for 
John Randolph’s dislike of the eminently re- 
. spectable animal. which was so violent that he 
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declared himself willing to go out of his way a 
mile at any time ‘to kick a sheep.’”’ There can 
be no doubt that the South is the true home 
of sheep husbandry in this country. 
Tnere are 10,000,000 acres of land in 
Georgia which would afford excellent pastur- 
age forsheep. The native wire-grass affords 
excellent feed in Summer, and there is a green 
undergrowth in Winter upon which a flock 
would thrive, with occasional extra feeding. 
Bermuda grass, also, a fine, hearty feed, 
whether in the pasture or as hay, grows luxu- 
riantly in all Southern Georgia. The differ- 
ence in the expense of sheep-keeping, North 
and South, is sufficient to give the Southern 
wool-grower an advantage as great as 
that enjoyed by the Southern cotton 
manufacturer. The cost of cutting and 
curing grass, building barns for storing 
the kay, and sheds to shelter the sheep is saved 
in a country where the flocks get a good living 
in the pasture all Winter, where the range of 
temperature is from 32° to 94°, with a mean an- 
nual temperature of 64°, and where snow does 
not fall in quantities sufficient to cover the 
ground oftener than oncein 20 years. The 
sheep is a hardy animal, A flock will survive 
the rigors of even the New-England Winter, 
unhoused and uncared for, if they can get 
among the spruces of a thickly-wooded ridge. 
In South Georgia Winter has no terrors for the 
herdsman. It is necessary to house and feed 
sheep six months in the year in Maine, New- 
Hampshire, and Vermont, with partial feeding 
a month anda half more. In Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania the feeding timeis about a month 
shorter. In Southern Georgia partial feeding 
is required only during December and Janu- 
ary, and full feeding only in case of severe 
storms. Fed on the native wild grass 
which covers the ground in the pine forests, 
wandering where they will in “ the range,” 
and rarely demanding either care or feeding, 
the flocks are maintained at an annual outlay 
per head not more than one-tenth as great as 
that exacted of New-England wool-growers. 
One South Georgia farmer estimates the keep- 
ing of his sheep at 14 centsa head, while they 
each yield him three pounds of unwashed 
wool selling for 30 cents per pound. 
His floek are natives—a much less profit- 
able variety than the graded wmert- 
noes. Another farmer says his sheep cost 
him nothing except the salt they eat, and pay 
100 per cent. om their first cost in wool, lambs, 
and mutton. The effect of a hot climate upon 
wool is to make the staple longer and the fibre 
finer—at least, it doesnot grow coarser, as was 
formerly asserted and generaliy believed. 
Georgia wool is a favorite with Northern 
woolen manufacturers. A Connecticut manu- 
facturer tells me that it runs more evenly in 
respect to shrinkage, waste, &c., lot for lot, 
than the wool of any other State, and works 
with uniform smoothness in carding and spin- 
ning. 

There are still other advantages to be placed 
to the credit of sheep husbandry in the South. 
If a few million sheep could be scattered 
through the barrens and old fields of Georgia 
they would soon cease to look either barren or 
old. Sheep improve the land they feed on, 
enriching the soil and enabling it to beara 
growth of feed constantly improving from 
vear to year. This or some other kind 
of fertilization or reclamation is sadly needed 
everywhere in the South. These Southern 
““old fields” have an infinitely more melan- 
choly appearance than the rock-strewn slopes 
of the Green Mountains or of New-Hampshire 
hills. Originally cropped to death with the 
inevitable cotton, they have been abandoned, 
one after the other, as too sterile for further 
cultivation, and now, partly grewn up by 
sapling pines, too poor to bear weeds and deeply 
gullied by the rains, showing the unnatural 
red of the sandy soilinstartiing contrast to the 
dead brown of the juiceless grass which thinly 
covers the surface of the earth, these ‘‘ old 
fields” look as if they had been eursed and 
sown with salt. Many of them would be born 
again toa new era of productiveness under a 
system of sheep husbandry, and the cultiva- 
tion of Bermuda grass, which will grow any- 
where and take care of itself if once started. 

But in spite of these manifold advantages, 
sheep-keeping is practiced to but an insignifi- 
cant extent in Georgia. In 1860 there were 
512,618 sheep in the State; in 1870, 419,465; in 
1875, 319,323, a falling off of 38 per cent. in 15 
years. In 1878 the number had increased to 
352,300. More than double the number are 
now kept, but there should be ten times as 
many. In the whole South there are not more 
than 10,000,000 sheep, against 30,000,000 in the 
North. The increase must henceforth be rapid. 
Texas is already a great sheep-raising State. 
Georgia farmers are beginning to find out 
that their wool is worth from 3 to 7 
cents a pound more than most Northern 
wools, and that it costs them not more than 6 
cents a pound to grow it. These State and 
county fairs are opening their eyes to the 
profits of wool and mutton growing, anda 
steady increase in the number and size of flocks 
is to be confidently expected in coming years. 
Dogs are at present the chief obstacle to sheep- 
raising. There are something like 120,000 
worthless curs in the State, and their 
fondness for illicit mutton leads to an 
annual siaughter of from 30,000 to 
40,000 sheep. Sometimes entire flocks 
are killed. A sweeping dog law would, no 
doubt, interfere with possum hunting, but it 
would be worth many thousand dollars a year 
to the State and the sheep-raisers. A Georgia 
newspaper estimates the profits of sheep-rais- 
ing at 53 per cent., notwithstanding the loss 
by dogs; hang the dogs, and the profits would 
rise to 73 per cent. 

Attempts have been made by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture to encourage cattle- 
raising and dairy farming in Georgia, and 
these occupations are attracting increased at- 
tention eyery year. TheJerseysare preferred 
for dairy stock, and some very successful ex- 
periments in dairy farming have been made in 
the vicinity of the large cities of the State. 
But in making beef Georgia can never com- 
pete with Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. 
Up in Fauquier County, Va., there is a 
cattle ranch of 12,000 acres which in 
its manangement is almost a model es- 
tablisksment. I met its owner, Col. Rob- 
ert Beverly, in Richmond. He keeps about 
3,000 steers,and sells for the Philadelphia, New- 
York, and Liverpool markets. His shipments 
of cattle on the hcof to England have until 
recently been very large. But the wretched 
accommodations provided by the steam-ship 
companies greatly increasing the risks and 
percentage of loss on the cargo, and the short- 
sight policy of the English Privy Council in 
requiring American cattle to be slaughtered at 
the port of landing within a specified time, 
leaves hardly any advantage in favor of export 
over domestic sale. Col. Beverly buys his 
young stock in Eastern Tennessee. On his 
Fauquier County farm cattle require no shel- 
ter. They have fine pastorage during seven or 
eight months of the year, and through the 
Winter, when partial feeding is required, they 
have the range of vast corn-fields, and find 
abundant fodder. The waste of the steers is 
eaten by hogs; a pig to every steer is the rule 
of tne ranch. 

The owner of this great estate is a man of 
massive frame, apd in New-York would be 
taken for an Englishman. Through a line of 
two Williams and five Roberts who have been 
Americans by settlement or birth he traces his 
ancestry back to its Englishhome. He is him- 
self the fourth Robert, and his son is the fifth 
and the seventh heirin the American line. The 
son now lives on an estate in Essex County, on 
the Rappahannock, which has been handed 
down through these seven generations. Left 
to Col. Robert Beverly the fourth by an uncle 
who died childless, it was by him—he 
being already established on his 12,000 
acres in Fauquier County, and having 
no present use for more land—given to his son 
Robert. This estate is heldin the family by 
a title of which few American families can 
show thelike. Coming into the possession of 
the first Beverly, who settled in America by 
grant from the Crown some time in the six- 
teen hundred and forties, when Sir William 
Berkeley, the loyalist, was Governor of 
the colony, it bas never had any other 
owner than a Beverly. The old family 
mansion in Essex County was built of bricks 
brought over from England in the colonial 
times and is as strong as a fortress. The great 
hall, 36 by 70, is as jarge as an ordinary house 
lot. The walls are three feet thick, of solid 
brick. Col. Beverly was on Gen. Lee’s staff. 
He has nine children and seventeen grandchil- 
dren, though not more than 55 years old, and 
looking even younger. There is evidently no 
danger of this old English stock becoming ex- 
tinct in Virginia. Cc. R. M. 

— -- ~~ 
WHERE THE EARTH CURE FAILED. 
From the San Francisco Alta. 


Some years ago a manin Trinity County 
called Doe Somethinganother wrote for the Weav- 


erville Journal a short sketch of what befell a man 


with the scurvy. He got his friends to diga deep 
hole, put him standing in it, and cover him up 
tightly with earth to his chin. They left him to 
pass the night, hoping to dig him out curedin the 
morning. It is not known how the plan would 
have worked, for coyotes came along during the 
hours of darkness and ate his head off. Joaquin 
Miller stole the story and amplified it. A some- 
what similar yarn now comes from Minnesota. It 
is to the effect that a man was paralyzed by a 
stroke of lightning at Highwater. Some of his 
friends reasoned that if the earth received electri- 
city from the buried end of alightning rod, it would 
im the same manner draw out the charge with 
which they supposed him to be filled. Therefore, 
seer bey 2 a hole and covered him up to the chin. 


in that positions 





CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


HOME AND FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Bishop Lightfoot, of Durham, will pass 
the Winter in India. 


The Presbyterian Church at Mount Paran, 
Md., has just celebrated its one hundred and 
sixty-sixth anniversary. 


There are 80,000 Methodists in Iowa, and 
they are building churches in that State ‘at the 
rate of one every two weeks. 


The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, of the mis- 
sion of the Reformed Church in India, is ix 
Australia for his health, which, he writes, is 
improving rapidly. 

The American Board of Commissionerg 
for Foreign Missions received, within a year 
past, $102,580, from women’s societies, and 
$5,370 from Sunday-schools. 


The Sisterhood of St. John, Anglican, 
have achapel at Clewer which has just been 
dedicated by the Bishop of Oxford, costing 
$100,000, which was mainly provided from the 
funds of the community. 


The Baptist Union of Great Britain ig 
holding its Autumnal session in Portsmouth. 
The President’s address was read by the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Dawson being unable, by reason 
of infirmity, to read 1t himself. 


The New-York Methodist Conference will 
meet in Sing Sing April 5, Bishop Foss presid« 
ing, and the New-York East Conference meet 
in Waterbury, Conn., on the same day, undef 
the presidency of Bishop Simpson. 

The Rev. Dr. Dorner, Professor of The: 
ology at the University of Berlin, has been 
compelled by chronic sore throat to discon 
tinue his lectures. He is very old, and will 
probably not resume his work as a teacher. 


In his charge to the clergy of the Bristol 
Archdeaconry, Bishop Ellicott, of Gloucester 
and Bristol, said he had not observed in hig 
diocese any distinct increase either in infidelity 
or indifference, not even in the great towns. | 


The English Liberation Society has issued 
@ circular which states that, in the opinion of 
the Executive Committee, the present is ag 
auspicious time to press the question of dises 
Ln aaa so that it may come up for legis- 
ion. | 


The annual meeting of tne sritisn mvan- 
gelical Alliance was held in Liverpsol las 
month. Bishop Rvle delivered the address of 
welcome. The meeting continued several 
days. Interesting accounts were given of the 
work of the Alliance. 


The Rev. Fritz Fliedner, of Madrid, says 
the new Liberal Spanish Ministry shows ne 
particular favor to Protestanism, but courts 
the support of: the Catholic religion, of whicb 
Cestelar remarked in a debate in the Cortes, 
“ It is the only true religion.”’ 


The Sa sei of evangelical Protestant- 
ismin France are at the present time very 
hopeful. Dr. E. Pressense says: ‘“‘ Whereves 
in France the Gospel message is proclaimed, 
whether in theatres, concert halls, or be if 
where it may, the people flock to hear.” t 


The Rev. S. G. A. Cote, Pastor of the French 
Protestant Church in Lowell, Mass., appeals ta 
the country in behalf of the large population 
of Freneh Canadian Catholics in New-Eng- 
land. He wants to raise a fund of $20,000 to 
carry on missionary work among them. 


The Presbytery of Red River, comprising 
allof Dakota north of 46° latitude and eight? 
counties of Minnesota lying most nearly con- 
tiguous on the east, was organized Oct. 31, 
1879, with 7 ministers and 10 churches. It now 
has 18 churches and 15 ministerial supplies. 


Prof. Christlieb, who visited Scotland re- 
cently to lecture, said in one of his addresses 
that the accounts published in regard to the in- 
fidelity and rationalism of Germany have been 
exaggerated. He said about 70 per cent. of 
the clergy preach the Gospel more or less fully. 


The largest increase of Baptists since 1870 
has been in the 15 Southern States, where the 
gain is 761,418, mostly among the colored peo- 
ple. In the 6 Eastern States the increase is 
16,700; in the Middle States, 34,803; in the 13 
Western States, 64,776, and in the Territories,, 
6,060. : 

Bishop Harris has sailed for South Amer- 
ica to visit the Methodist missions on the easts 
ern and western coasts, and to proceed to Fu< 
rope to hold the Annual Conference in Italy. 
if he finds it practicable, he will sail from 


South America to Africa to preside over th«¢ 
Liberian Conference. : 


The Baptist Weekly is rejoiced to learg 
that the effort to raise an endowment of $100,, 
000 for Lewisburg (Penn.) University has been 
successful. Mr. Bucknell gave $50,000, and 4 
similar amount was raised by general su 
scription, and Mr. Bucknell has added $30,000 
in gifts for scholarships, r 


No less than 141,000 children recently pre- 
sented themselves for the examination for 
Scriptural prizes in the London Board schools. 
Four thousand copies of the Scriptures wera 
given as nly so The service of presentation 
was at the Crystal Palace, and presided over 
by the Bishop of Manchester. . 


There isa Baptist association among the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians which em: 
braces 27 churches. At its recent annual meet 
ing 106 baptisms were reported for the year. 
Two churches had been organized and two In 
dians licensed to preach. The whole numbes 
of members is 865. Considerable missionary, 
work was accomplished during the year. 


The twelfth annual assembly of the Frea 
Italian Church has just been held in Florence. 
Signor Gavazzi preached the sermon. Fifty< 
one deputies from 35 churches were present. 
No details are given of the work of the year, 
except in the matter of the finances, for whicb 
America, Great Britain, Germany, and Switz 
erland are scoured for “‘ contributions for thé 
cause.”’ 


The Methodist Bishops, at their recent 
session in this City, appointed fraternal dele 
ates as follows: Dr. W. F. Warren to the 
ritish Weslevan Conference; Dr. H. B. Ridgt 
away to the Southern Methodist General Con 
ference; Dr. W.S. Studley to the Generai 
Conference of the Methodist Church of Can- 
ada, and Dr. A. Longacre to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Canada. Alternates were also appointed. { 


The Bishop‘of Lincoln read a long ad< 
dress at the meeting of the Diocesan Con- 
ference ‘*On the Character and Value of the 
Revised Version of the New Testament.” He 
thought it ought not to supplant the author, 
ized version, but to be made subsidiary and 
supplementary to it. The revised version, ha 
added, was one of the best commentaries on 
the authorized version, and ought to be in the 
hands of every student of God’s Word. { 


The Evangelical Alliance has prepared a 
programme for the Week of Prayer, Jan. 1 
to7. The subjects are: Sunday, Jan. 1, *‘ Rex 
newed Consecration ;’”?’ Monday, thanksgivin 
for temporal and spiritual biessings, an 
prayer for their continuance; Tuesday, hu~ 
miliation and confession of sins; Wednesday, 
prayer for the blessing of God on His works 
and word; Thursday, prayer for the young 
and all training agencies; Friday, prayer fos 
peace and righteousness universally; Satur~ 
day, prayer for missions and revivals. { 


The Free Church of Scotland has an ad- 
mirable missionary school iniSouth Africa, 
called Lovedale, the most successful of ail the 
schools for native pupils, and famous for the 
boys it supplies to the local telegraph service. 
A gentleman in London has presented the mis~ 
sion with £3,000, whereupon a colonial paper 
says: *‘ Wenever knew a Lovedale nigger yet 
that could be trusted. If the three-thousand- 
pound man had bought the place and burned if 
down, or converted it into a club or something 
useful, we should have felt grateful to him, 
As it is, we don’t.”’ “ 


The Synodical examination of young, 
preachers, preliminary to election for ordina- 
tion by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, took place this year simultaneously 
at Neath and Chester. Identical questions, 
printed in Welsh and English, were submit 
to all the candidates, who were allowed three 
hours at each sitting to return their answers in 
writing. Exceptional interest was felt in the 
proceedings this year, owing to the fact thatit 
was the first time that the examtination w 
conducted jointly by the two associations o. 
North and South Wales. 


Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, in his firsf 
charge to his clergy, said that tihe principal 
dangers of the Church of England were from 
within, and arose from the existe nce of a body 
of churchmen who seemed determined to um 
Protestantize the Church and to reintroduct 
principles and practices rejected centuries aga 
Scores of cler: en had adoptec: usages whic? 
seemed intended to bring back into the Churcl 
that most dangerous of Romish dc ctrines—tht 
sacrifice of the mass. These practit:es had bees 
pronounced distinctly illegal and in contra 
vention of the doctrine of the Claurch. The 
miserable fact which constituted the greatest 
danger was that some of these clergymen re 
fused to pay attention to the judgments of thé 
law courts or the admonitions of thi2ir Bishop 
and were backed by numbers of clergym 
who did not break the law themselves, but 
looked unon the law-breakersas martyrs - 












































































































































THE BATHS OF NEW-YORK 


Sa eaeneetsaeiaiae 
TOW WE IMITATE THE TURKS, 
RUSSIANS, AND ROMANS. 
«(ANY SUBSTITUTES FOR SEA-BATHING AND 
DEVICES FOR BENEFITING THE HEALTH 


—A REPORTER’S EXPERIENCES IN SOME 

OF THE NEW-YORK BATH-HOUSES. 
If cleanliness is next to godliness, New- 
York must be a very upright city, for certain- 
y no people in the world can do more bathing 


shan we on Manhattan Island. It has been 
jaid by an eminest authority on athletics that 
the young athletes of the present generation 
are bathing themselves to death. There is 
such a furore among them for scouring, and 


rubbing, and plunging, as would astonish peo- 


ple who are not in the habit of visiting the 
dressing-rooms of athletic club houses. Old 
men take warm baths to limber their stiffen- 
Ing joints, fat men bathe to beeome thin, lean 
men bathe to grow fat, lame men take electric 


baths, sick men take sulphur baths, and per- 
feetly sound men take all sorts of baths be- 
rause they enjoy them. For all this bathing 
New-York offers every facility. The City or- 
linance for the keeping of street-boys dirty is 
106 much regarded, and every sheltered nook 
slong the river-fronts in warm weather has 
ts bevy of sunburned boys. The public baths 
are hardly ever empty in the season. Then 
there are the private baths and the bathing- 
houses wherein are given baths of foreign 
sorts, notably the Turkish and the Russian. 
With these last named baths the Metropo- 
lis is better provided than any other 
rity in America. Some are luxuri- 
pus and some cheap, but none of them 
xpproach the magnificence of the Oriental 
baths. Turks who visit our Turkish bathing 
places say that the great fault with them is 
their low ceilings and consequent want of ven- 
tilation. The Oriental bath-houses, they say, 
are built extremely high, and the ‘‘ hot-room” 
is surmounted by a dome to give plenty of 
breathing space. Itis not to be expected, in- 
jeed, that New-York will ever equal the hot 
sountries of the Eastin her bathing appoint- 
ments. In a hot climate a bath, whether it be 
hot or cold, is the greatest luxury in life. In 
our cooler atmosphere frequent baths are not 
30 necessary to comfort. The writer visited 
one day a bathimg-house in Vera Cruz on 
a Jamuary day when the thermometer was 
ap above a hundred, and the air felt 
asif it had justcome out of an oven. The 
building was a very ordinary one on the out- 
side, and the entrance was through a barber’s 
shop. A door on the opposite side of the shop 
led into a spacious court-yard, with a fountain 
playing in the centre, surrounded by flowers. 

be walls were covered with highly-polished 
red tiles. and a broad and heavy stone portico 
surrounded three sides of the yard. From this 
portico 20 or more doorways led to as many 
bath-rooms. There were no doors, but hand- 
some crimson curtains. The bath-tub, fully 
four feet wide, was made of ornamented tiles, 
such as we put over mantel-pieces, and through 
it was flowing a constant stream of the purest 
water. To come unexpectediy upon such a 
flower-scented place on a scorching day was 
like dropping suddenly into fairy-land. But 
such a bathing-place would no more suit the 
climate of New-York than would one of the 
ponderous Turkish affairs return any fair 
profit to its proprietor. Our baths are adapted 
to our climate and our mode of living, and 
we have no need to be ashamed of them. 

There areso many people who have never 
investigated the mysteries of Turkish or Rus- 
sian baths, notwithstanding the number of 
such establishments in the City, that a Tres 
reporter has spent the spare hours of a month 
or more in learning what there is to be learned 
in these places where heat and electricity are 
supposed to be the panacea for allills. He has 
gone through the dry heatof the Turkish bath, 
the steam of the Russian, the twists and jerks 
of the electric, the oleaginous Roman, and the 
stinging electric shampoo. That he lives to 
tell the story is no doubt owing te the fact 
that he did not undertake the sulphur or any 
of the medicinal baths, 

The first visit, made some time ago, was to 
one of the better elass of Turkish baths in a 
good neighborhood, ‘he entrance was through 
uw front basement room, and the reporter was 
mo sooner inside the door than a tall, gaunt 
person with along gray beard appeared and 
asked: ‘*Do you wish to take a bath?” 

The reporter admitted as delicately as possi- 
ble that such was the object of his intrusion, 
the gaunt man looking him well over, and no 
doubt concluding that he was in need of some- 
thing of the sort. 

‘“‘Have you a cold?’ asked gray-beard. 

cc No. ”? 

‘“‘Have you been sent here by any physi- 
cian ?”’ 

The reporter hinted that he was so rash as 
to bathe occasionally without asking his physi- 
cian’s advice. 

‘““Have you ever taken.a Turkish bath?’ 
was the next question. 

“ee No.” 

**Then I should advise you,” said the solici- 
tous bath man, ‘‘to take a Turkish, followed 
by a Roman, bath. The Turkish bath will be 
$2 and the Roman $1, making $3 in ali.” 

The money having been paid, the aged 
bather produced a book big enough to eontain 
Vanderbilt’s cash account, and requested the 
visitor te register. The book contained the 
names cf a good many well-known New-York- 
ers, and was soon honored by the addition of 
that of the reporter. ‘‘ Now we are allready,”’ 
said the gray-beard, with just such anair as 
he might have assumed if he had loaned the 
customer a thousand dollars and told him not 
to hurry about paying it. Heled the way 
into the next apartment, and the reporter fol- 
lowed. This was along room, with a low ceil- 
ing, and with small dressing-rooms on each 
side. The candidate having clad himself in 
the small towel that makes full dress for 
a Turkish bath, an immense black bear 
appeared, and beckoned him to follow 
up stairs. This being had evidently been 
designed for a man, for he stood upright and 
was able tospeak. But clad in the airy cos- 
tume of a bath attendant, and covered from 
head to foot with as thick a coat of black hair 
as any cow that ever gave milk, he had all the 
appearance of a bear and leoked formidable. 
He led the way up the stairs to the ‘‘hot 
room,’”? This was a very smail apartment 
with stained glass windows. The candidate 
for Turkish honors was laid out on a very nar- 
row couch and left for three-quarters of an 
hour to enjoy a temperature of something ever 
175°. 
scouring and showering, with the result so 
eften described of peeling off little rolis of 
flesh. The bear-like attendant is noted in 
New-York one of the best 
** rubbers” the busimess, and he 
rubbed azd pounded and slapped till 
there was hardly a spot on his victim’s 
body but was soreasa burn. This ended the 
Turkish bath, and it did seem just a trifle 
weak, considering the amount of cash invested 
in it. But the Roman bath was to follow. 
There, no doubt, would be the luxury. The 
victim was led down stairs onee more, shiver- 
ing, and again was laid out on asmall couch. 
The bear took from a shelf a large bottle of 
pil, with a scent that was intendéd to be per- 
fume, but was one of the vilest and most sick- 
ening odors that ever entered the nose of man, 
With this oil the victim was thoroughly 
rubbed from head to foot. ‘* That’s all,’”’ said 
the bear, with one grand farewell slap. There 
was nothing left to do but dress. hatever 
the Turks may be in the matter of baths, the 
Romans certainly were humbugs. The re- 
porter had, aceording to the advertisments, 
pnjoyed ‘‘a Turkish, fellowed by a Roman, 
bath.”? Asa matter of plain faet, he had been 
washed and greased, : 

The next venture was with a Russian bath, 
And this was a multiplication of the Turkish, 
by about 10, Using steam instead of dry heat, 
the theory is to broil and freeze, broil and 
freeze, alternately, till the patientis in con- 
flition to last throughout the Summer, if kept 
jn cool place. There were in this Russian 
establishment certainly not less than a hun- 
fired gentlemen in various stages of cooked- 
pess. The victim, having been properly elad 
jn a towel, as usual, was taken at once into the 

ot room—here a much more pretentious apart- 
ment than in the first plaee visited. Its ceil- 
jng was a small glass dome, through which the 
light came. Floors, walls, and couches were 
ell of white marble. The couches were in 
three tiers, on two sides of the room, the upper 
ones receding, like steps. 

‘** Lie down there,” said the attendant, point- 
jng to one of the lower tiers, ‘‘ and when you 
et warm enough go up to the next one.” 

erm enough! It was like walking into the 
interior of a steam boiler; and no one could 
go into the place for the first time without in- 
voluntarily touching the marble before sitting 
jown upon it, to see whether it would burn. 
[he amateur Russian bather felt no overpow- 
tring desire to move up any higher, where it 
was presumably warmer, and presently the 
putocrat of the bath came along and insisted 
ppon his going up. ‘‘ You will find it pleas- 
ant,’ said he. The same thing may, perkaps, 
be said to a lobster when he is plunged alive 
Into a pot of bo water. Balt an hour 
went by re ybody else interfered. 
Then ano a § appeared. looking 


for being 
in 
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Then followed the usual scrubbing and 


oo ee a ge meer enn inane me eaten renee eapelpaee anger omeer 


elosely at his victims to see how much they 
were suffering. 

‘* How do you feel,” said he to the reporter. 

“About ready to be served up if you'll 
make the gravy.” 

** Well, come down here,” said he, ‘‘ and I’ll 
cool you off.” 

The victim climbed down over the hot mar- 
ble and was stood under a shower-bath and 
given a shower of water that seemed just to 

ave come outof an ice-tank. He was then 
put on the uppermost tier, that would make 
Old Nick himself beg for mercy, and, after 10 
minutes of this was again called down for 
fresh tortures, This time it was to be taken 
into the “steam chest.” The door of this 
cheerful apartment looked like the entrance to 
a prison, and, when it was opened a cloud of 
hot steam burst out. 

“Goin there,” said the attendant. ‘* You 
need not stay in more than two or three min- 
utes.” F 

Feeling much worse than Daniel could have 
when he entered the lion’s den, the victim en- 
tered the steam-chest, and the door was closed. 
There was no light, and it would have made 
no difference if there had been, for the steam 
so scalded the eyes that it was impossible to 
see anything. very breath was torture, for 
the steam was choking, and the hands alter- 
nately covered the eyes and the mouth to save 
them from scalding. The victim took a step 
toward the door, intending to escape. As he 
moved hecame violently against some large 
body that panted violently and said ‘* Good- 
mess!” It was only another victim, who in 
his agony had wandered around in front of 
the door. It may suit a Russian to be par- 
boiled for two or three minutes, but about 
thirty seconds of it will satisfy a New-York 
reporter. A grand rush through the door, 
and what a luxury it was to take a breath of 
air again, instead of breathing steam! After 
this the rubbing-down process was similar to 
the Turkish bath, and was followed by an in- 
vitation to ‘‘ take a plunge” into a tank of cold 
water, which the victim declined. The flesh 
on fingers and toes by this time was shriveled 
just as if it had been scalded. 

There were signs hanging about the rooms, 
“Anointing, 25 cents extra.” There was 
something so unique, not to say Scriptural, in 
being anointed that the victim cheerfully paid 
the extra quarter. A giant of an attendant 
laid him out on a cot bed and jabbed at him 
with both hands, till pieces ef the cooked flesh 
were rubbed loose in several plaees. Then he 
poured on and rubbed in some scented oil, that 
smarted for three days afterward. The pain 
of the bath, however, soon wore off, while the 
victim sat in a cozy dining-room, on the main 
floor of the building, drinking coffee out of a 

iece of rare chinaware and nibbling biscuits. 

hen an hour was spent in a luxurious parlor, 
on a soft sofa, smoking cigarettes. 

Turkey and Russia both having been con- 
quered, the reporter directed his attention to 
an establishment further down town, where 
the prices are lower, and where electric baths 
are given, as well as Turkish. The dressing- 
rooms here were little niches, sheltered by 
curtains, and the couches for resting upon, to 
cool off after the bath, were little cots ranged 
across two sides of the room like beds in a hos- 
pital. It looked for all the world like walking 
into a ward of Bellevue to go into this rcom 
and see the men stretched out on their cots, 
wrapped up im sheets. Tho Turkish bath is a 
great inducer of sleep, and many of the bath- 
ers had dropped off into comfortable naps. 
In the hot room of this establishment, instead 
of couches, were steamer chairs, well cush- 
ioned, and nearly every chair had its occupant. 
Onatablein a corner of the room were a 
number of newspapers, and most of the bath- 
ers were reading. There was also a tank 
of iee-water, from which the bathers 
took frequent draughts, to induce _ per- 
spiration. The hot room here was divided 
into three parts—hot, hotter, hottest. The 
bather enters the coolest, where the tempera- 
ture is about 175°, goes on to the next, a few 
degrees hotter, and finishes off with the last, 
where the mercury indicates anywhere from 
190° to 200°. Electric bell buttons are affixed 
to the walls to call the attendants. On the re- 
porters first visit a man carrying about a 

undred-weight of superfiuous flesh, which he 
was evidently trying to get rid of, was seated 
in the hottest corner, where the temperature 
was then at 198°. He seemed restless and dis- 
satisfied, and at length walked over to the bell 
and rang for an attendant. 

‘*Can’t you warm this place up a little?” 
the stout man asked the attendant when he 
arrived. ‘‘I’ve been sitting here shivering 
for half an hour, and would like to have a 
little heat!’ He was sitting in a temperature 
only 14° below the boiling point, and the at- 
tendant was unable to add to his comfort. 
These gentlemen with great bay windows 
under their waist-coasts addimmensely to the 
pleasures of the Turkish bath. There are 
always plenty of them in the baths trying to 
wear off their flesh. They always walk about 
looking guilty, asif they know they have no 
business to be so fat. Then there are the lean 
men, with bones sticking out far enough to 
hang their hats on; and sometimes an old 
sailor with tattooing on his arms. One of the 
attendants here is a workof artin himself. 
He was once a sailor, and his entire back is 
covered with a scene of the crucifixion in 
tattoo-work, which even the sweltering baths | 
have not removed. 

After the regulation Turkish bath, whica 
did not differ materially froma the one just de- 
scribed, the reporter inquired into the myste- 
rious processes of the electric shampoo. Taken 
fresh from the cold shower bath, he was stood 
upon two thick plates of glass and rubbed with 
an instrument that Jooked like a hair-brush, 
but with a sponge on the end instead of bris- 
tles. This was attached by a light wire to an 
electric battery, and caused sensations of vary- 
ing pain and pleasure. Rubbed vigorously 
down the spine, it gave just the sensation in 
the small of the back that might have been ex- 
pected if a red-hot poker had been applied. 
The ferce of the electricity was gradually in- 
creased until it reached a point that 
would have been almost unbearable if 
applied suddenly. It must be sport 
for the attendants to stand by and | 
see their victims give sudden jumps, bend 
their legs into knots, and grit their teeth as 
if they wero having their legs sawed off. The 
electric shampoo is taken generally merely for 
the pleasant sensations, and is always followed 
by a thorough rubbing with bayrum. The 
electric bath, on the other hand, is, or is sup- 

osed to be, a remedial agent, and men with 
ame legs, with lame arms, with stiff necks, or 
with rheumatic troubles may almost con- 
stantly be seen in the tubs, 

It was to this branch of the bathing business 
—the electric bath—that the reporter next de- 
voted himself. He had not suffered materially 
from any of his previous experiments, and 
was willing to sacrifice himself once more for 
the sake of gaining information. The electric 
bath attendant is always a man of profound 
knowledge. You can see it sticking out of his 
face and in all his actions, but more particu- 
larly in his conversation. Not that he says 
much. Heis the most reticent of men, but 
what he does say is mght to the point. He 
asks, for instance, ‘‘ Have you a weak lex?’ 
and, being told no, he says ‘‘Humph!’’ and 
turns one of the screws of his battery. ‘“‘A 
weak arm?’ No. And he says ‘Ha!’ 
»Anything weak?’ No, unless it be the 
head; and he adjusts some other part of the 
machine, no doubt intended for the strength- 
ening of weak intellects. AI] this time streams 
of hot and cold water have been running into 
the bath-tub, till it is nearly full of water a 
trifle warmer than the body. The tub is like 
any other bath-tub, lined with zinc, but has a 
number of wires running along its sides. At 
length ali is ready and the victim is told to get 
in. A-rubber pillow is inflated and put under 
his neck, and his feet must bestretched against 
the lower end of the tub. The operator be- 
gins his work by turning on the current, and 
itruns mildly through the water, sending a 
pleasant sensation through the body. Its 
strength is gradually increased till the muscles 
begin to twitch. Lie at full length in the tub 
and the current goes easily through the body 
without interruption, but bend a leg and such 
a current is instantly felt at the knee as sends 
the victim out of the water with a flop like a 
fish, There isacoil of wire hanging on one 
side of the tub, and this coil is the torturer. 
Wherever the operator points it the current 
strikes. The operator begins with this at the 
feet and works it gradually upward toward 
the shoulders, 

‘“Do you feel it?’ he asxs occasionally. 
When a man is squirming like an eel, bending 
himself backward, grinding his teeth, and just 
ready to beg for mercy, the operator might 
safely take it for granted that his victim feels 
something. For about 40 minutes the bather 
lies in the tub, sometimes enjoying it, some- 
times suffering, and always afraid it will grow 
worse. Every movement of the operator is 
watched with the most profound attention for 
fear he may touch something that will make 
the current stronger. After the bath -comes a 
rubbing with bay rum, and it is all over. 

—————_—[—= 


THE CHRISTIANCY SUIT. 


A short session was held by the Examiner 
in the Christiancy divorce suit Tuesday afternoon. 
Dr. Victor Christianey, of Leavenworth, Kan., son of 
the plaintiff, was examined. He testified that he 
was familiar with the handwriting of Mrs. Chris- 
tiancy, and was shown the letters which Edil Giro 
testified he had received from Mrs. Christiancy, and 
two other letters shown her by the counsel for the 

laintiff last week. He examined the letters close- 
fy and then testified that the entire 13 were in her 
bandwritin 
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Che Heto-Pork 
THE PREVALENCE OF PLUSH 


gd. sides LAE 
FASHIONS IN LADIES’ DRESS FOR 
THE WINTER. 

PLUSH THE MOST POPULAR TRIMMING—THE 
MANY VARIETIES—ELABORATELY EM- 
BROIDERED COSTUMES—LEADING FAB- 
RICS AND STYLES. 

There are few articles of dress for Winter 
wear which do not include plush. This ma- 
terial is consequently so varied in color and 


design as to furnish ample scope for the great- 
est variety in dress. ‘‘Xaima” plush is all 
silk, with a long nap. Shaded stripes form 
most of the designs for this plush, im such 
combinations as cream-colored groundings, 
with threads of light blue and tea rose color. 


A plush suitable for trimming young ladies’ 
and children’s felt hats is of shaded moss-color 
in two tones, alternating with cream-colored 
stripes. This plush also serves for draperies 
and scarfs on white satin or surah toilets. The 
following varieties of plush may be employed 
with cachemire de l’Inde or cloth costumes. 
Foranavy-blue orhayane colored suit ‘‘Xaima” 
plush is used with a navy-blue grounding and 
stripes of shaded old-gold.and wood color, with 
red threads. A green cloth dress is trimmed 
with plush, with a green grounding and blue 
and red threads, eombined with broad shaded 
copper-colored stripes. The plush may also have 
@ green grounding, with yellow and blue 
threads and broad ruby-colored shaded stripes. 


A garnet or claret-colored suit has for trim- 
ming garnet-colored plush, with blue and old- 
gold colored threads and moss-colored shaded 
stripes. ‘‘ Pekin’ is of the same soft material 
as the ‘‘Xaima,’’ and has regular stripes in 
dark shades on light groundings. There are 
black stripes on gray, pearl-color, havane, 
ruby, and old-gold colored groundings, 
navy-blue stripes on old-gold groundings, 
garnet on moss green, and moss green stripes 
on pale rose color. Vests, cuffs, and collars 
are of these fancy plushes, and form a great 
addition to any toilet. ‘‘Bosselé Bayadére”’ 
plush is a very fine article with stripes divided 
by adouble thread of gros grain silk. Iti 
manufactured in such colors as ruby striped 
with gold and red gros grain silk, peacock 
blue striped with moss green and pink, moss 


green striped with pink and brown, and Rus- 
sian green with gold andred stripes. Glazed 
plush is in all shades. Plush ‘‘moirées,”’ one 
of the novelties, is also in all colors, and 
makes superb opera cloaks in ivory white, 
red or tea color, trimmed with fox. ‘‘Peluche 
givre”’ isa very odd material. Itis a kind of 
fine woolen down showing the pink, black, 
red, or old-gold colored stripes through the 
downy fabric. This plushis much liked for 
round felt hats. ‘‘ Dagmar” plush has a soft 
downy surface, with pointed designs in light 
shades forming noet-work on tho grounding. 
Velour moirés is preferred to ordinary moire 
antique silk, as it is naturally richer, softer, 
and more showy. 

Princess dresses with long trains called 
**robes Douairiéres” are made for bridal tros- 
seaus. Court mantles are of plain satin for 
wear over plain or brocaded moire antiquo 
dresses. They are used for dinner and recep- 
tions. Itis most probable that deep ‘‘chico- 
rées” trimmings will be used for the lower bor- 
ders of skirts. Several rows of plaits taken 
back im shell shape are also among the skirt 
trimmings. 

Confections are a combination of the visite, 
the mantle, and the round cape. The materi- 
als are embossed velvet, cloth, satin, and plain 
velvet, trimmed with fur, lace, and chenille, or 
jet fringe. All the linings are of plush, either 
‘*moirée,” Scotch, algerine, or plain. The 
“‘tailleur’’ jacket and the ‘‘lévite” are worn 
over plain suits. There is also a kind of hood 
added to the costumes, which is a great im- 
provement to their general effect. 1t is made 
of a large piece of the goods lined with silk. 
The material is so arranged that the right 
side ofthe goods falls over the shoulders, it is 
then turned over like a cape with the top of 
the hood pushed back. A very rich and elegant 
garment is of velours de Génes, moiré. Tho 
border is cut in tiny points, and it is trimmed 
with fringe and drooping silk ernaments. On 
the lower part of the back are handsome silk 
twisted cordelieres. The lining is of cardinal 
red plush, showing to great advantage a hand- 
some lynx fur. bordering. The combina- 
tion of color of this light fur and 
rich red lining, and the 
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general char- j havoc among the pine forests of the country. 
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form three plaitings, terminating in a deuble 
lace ruffle. The shoulder pieces are also of lace. 
On one side of the apron are loops and ends of 
narrow ribbon. Siniilar loops are on the point 
of the basque and on the sleeves. 

A wrapper with a long train is of cachemire 
de Inde or woolen serge. The back forms 
threo plaits, Down the front and on the lower 
border isa band of deep insertion and lace. 
The lower part of the gown opens over a train 
underskirt trimmed with lace to match the 
skirt. Alternating with the lace and inser- 
tions are crosswise bands of fine puffings. On 
the waist a lace trimming is arranged . bre- 
telle shape, with three small bows down the 
front. On the skirt of the gown, above where 
it opens, are loops and ends of rather narrow 
ribbon. The tight sleeves have lace ruffles at 
the wrist, surmounted by insertions, draperies, 
and aribbon bow. A high lace ruffle forms 
the neck trimming. 

Acachemire matinée is plaited down the 
front in large flat plaits. Around the waist is 
moire antique ribbon and under the plaits are 
slits for the ribbon to pass through. On the 
lower part of the matinée is a deep piece of 
valenciennes lace surmounted by a band of 
moire antique ribbon or a band of embroidery. 
All the way down the front are small metal 
buttons, he moderately large sleeves are 
drawn in around the wrist by a piece 
of ribbon tied on the outside of the 
sleeve in long loops. Over the hands 
fall pieces of deep valenciennes lace. 
Tho collar consists of a ribbon band 
with a deep piece of lace falling from it. In 
front of the collar, belt, and lower band are 
ribbon bows. Another matinée is of double 
surah, cachemiro, or flannel, opening over a 
surah chemisette in the same color. The half 
tight-fitting casaque is bordered with colored 
embreidery and white lace. The large square 
collar and double cuffs have the same trim- 
ming. Below the waist and on the outside of 
the sleeves are three butterfly bows. A similar 
bow closes the collar in front, The chemisctto 
is plaited down the front &nd gathered on the 
waist. It is also bordered with the Jace and 
embroidery. 

There are some changes in the styles for 
mourning wear thisseason. English crape is 
more used than ever, and whole dresses are of 
this material. These cannot be lined with 
woolen goods, as the suit would bo too heavy, 
and the fabric has not sufficient body to sup- 
port it. A particular kind of dead silk is 
manufactured for this purpose. Shawls can- 
not be worn with these dresses, so they are re- 
placed by long garments matching them. For 
Winter wear they are wadded. uits are also 
of English crape and cachemire. During the 
first few months of mourning shawls are gen- 
erally worn over these suits, For young ladies 
the outer garments usually consist of small 
visites trimmed with crape. After the 
first “months of mourning have passed, 
pelisses may be employed of vigogne or 
**cachemire hindou,’’ trimmed with black fox, 
or beaver. One of the most important articles 
of a mourning toilet is the bonnet, For some 
years past many ladies have imagined thatany 
eccentric shape, if only covered with crape, con- 
stituted mourning. It is, however, much more 
appropriate to wear a small silk or lace capote 
for this purpose than the large shapes, such as 
the directoires turned up on one side. English 
crape is certainly very deep mourning, but it 
must be employed in particular ways, and a 
lady cannot be considered suitably dressed 
so long as she wears a Gainsborough, a 
‘‘toque” or a Valasquez-shaped hat, even 
if it is covered with crape. These hats 
can, however, be worn by very young ladies. 
A bonnet suitable for mourning use may be 
small and close-fitting. Around the crown is 
ea wreath of biack grapes. Down the back 
falis a veil, and in front is a tulle veil trimmed 
with crape. The bonnetis covered with crape. 
Another bonnet for deeper mourning is a 
small American capote, its only trimming con- 
sisting of a large crape veil draped around the 
crown and falling to the lower part of the 
skirt ‘‘& la Juive.” This kind of draping is 
much prettier than the straight pieces usually 
employed. A model for a young lady is the 
** Napolitain” shaped hat. It has a broad brim 
covering the face and high crown, almost 
pointed. It is trimmed with plush and a jet 
ornament. 

A great variety of jet jowelry is worn even 
by ladies who are not in mourning. Some 
novel ornaments are in different metals. One 
of these is a brooch-pin in the form of a comet. 
The staron oneendof the pin isof gilded 
metal, and the long piece is worked with 
shaded fire-colored beads. A cache-peigne con- 
sists of three old coins. This is used on a dra- 
pery, as a comb for the hair, or on a bonnet. 
——= 


FIRES IN THE CANADIAN WOODS. 
eer IT 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
PINE DESTROYED THIS YEAR IN ONTARIO. 
From the Toronio Globe, Nov. 10. 
Not for many years has fire made such 
The 


acter of the garment is something quite new. | extent of these fires is, however, not known, and 
Some fashionable Parisian dress-makers use for } 


dresses different kinds of embroidered woolen 
goods. Various shades of fawn-colored Thibet 
cloth or vigogne are worked in designs such as 
boars’ heads and negroes’ heads, 1m their natural 
coloring, that is, a fine black, with some dots 
of red and white. In spite of this being one of 
the most eccentric styles ever invented, it is 
nevertheless most effective. All kinds of 
animals’ heads may be thus worked on the 
goods. Until this season the embroidety 
for evening toilets was confined to ele- 
gant flowers and delicately-shaded birds, 
but now even walking suits are covered 
with animals’ heads, and, as all of these 
are notas pleasing as some of the above-named, 
the general result is not always as good as 
might be desired. There is, however, no atten- 
tion paid to this disadvantage, and the heavier 
and commoner the effect the more likelihood 
is that the material will become popular. 
Spiders, turtles, crabs, parrots, owls, and frogs 
will be equally favored. On the brims of bon- 
nets and among the folds of muffs are 
repulsive looking greenish serpents. Suits 
for dressy purposes are of cachemire 
with English embroidery, and woolen gal- 
loon embroidered in crochet, either in 
different shades of one color or in cachemire 
tones. Some ladies work on India cachemire 
bands in imitation of Richelieu guipure. 
Fawn-colored silk erabroidery is done on blue 
cachemire and light blue on navy blue or red 
cachemire, and is then cut out. These bands 
serve for children’s dresses, and young ladies 
use them for parures, collars, sleeves, waist 
revers, and ruffles on the borders of aprons. 
Evening toilets for very young ladies are of 
white surah, and if to be used at other times 
they may beinsuch eolors as gray, mastic, 
and pervisea. The trimmings for these are 
white lace or lace in the color of the material. 
Collars and jabots are of chenille loops shaded 
in light tones. These novelties are much less 
pretentious than bunches of flowers. Over 
dresses of surah, pekin, and glacés fabrics 
plush-striped scarfs havea very rich effect. 
— satin and plush toilets are trimmed with 
valenciennes. 

A visiting and reception suit is of ruby- 
colored ‘‘ voile Hindou”’ and velvet. The skirt 
proper is of silk, trimmed on the lower part 
with three fluted flounces. One of these is of 
velvet. The remainder of the skirt is covered 
with two large ‘voile’ puffings, with four 
rows of shirrs forming headings. Taken 
around the middle of the skirt is a velvet scarf 
lined with silk. It starts from the back and 
closes in front under long and bread velvet 
loops and with ends. In the back is a light 
‘voile’? puffing and velvet bows. The 
‘* voile’? waist has a basque pointed back and 
front. The neck trimming consists of a velvet 
revers collar over a plastron of dark ruby- 
colored surah. The long sleeves form 
puffings divided by  shirrs. On _ tho 
shoulders are three rows of shirrs. The wrist 
trimming comprises three rows of narrow 
fluted ruffles surmounted by a velvet revers. 
Crépe lisse ruffles trim the inside of the neck 
and sleeves. A slate-colored broché silk and 
velvet suit hasa silk skirt covered in apron 
shape with plaits alternating in velvet and 
plain silk in the color of the grounding of the 
brocaded silk. Inthe back are three plaited 
brocaded scarfs opening in fan-shape. The 
lowest scarf is taken from the side seams and 
fastened against the side of the skirt, and 1s 
then turned over to form a kind of fan-shaped 
loop. The searf above this is taken from un- 
der the apron. The upper scarf, which is the 
only one taken around to the front, forms two 
plaited paniers. Between each loop in tho 
back is a small velvet puffing. On the lower 
part of the skirt are two velvet flounces. The 
plain waist has tight sleeves, formed of bands 
alternating'in broché silk and velvet. The 
capote matching the suit is of lace, trimmed 
with a bunch of feathers in the color of the 
dress. 

An elegant ‘‘ deshabillé” may be of salmon- 
colored surah. The apron is plaited length- 
wise. Around the skirt are two bretonne laco 
flounces. A third row starts from the sides of 
the apron, and is then taken around the train. 
Each of these lace floumces is headed with a 
bias band of surah. A little above these 
flounces are two others, with but little fullness, 
terminating on the sides under the apron, 
Taken around the body in the shape of a 
basque is a third deuble flounce, with a double 
hea ing. Foca ko rn neck Si eet ar- 
ranged in three plaits, forming a fichu, with long 
ends, On the meck and down the front of the 
fichu isa lace trimming. The half long sleeves 
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cannot be approximately ascertained until the 
agents and:bush-rangers in the employ of the On- 
tario Gevernment make reports upon the subject. 
Itis known that thousands of square miles of terri- 
tory have been burned over along the Ottawa in the 
back townships north of Lake Ontario and through 
Muskoka and Parry Sound. Much of this burned 
land has consisted of farms, woods from which 
the pine had been stripped, and pine areas 


previously destroyed by fire. Of the very 
great destruction whieh must have  oc- 
curred throughout the wholly unsettled 


territory lying along the eastern borders of Parry 
Sonnd and Muskoka, and thenee eastward to the 
townships along the Ottawa, little or nothing is 
known. Estimate has been made of the loss in the 
Ottawa Valley, and it is placed by some at $5,000,- 
000. In Muskoka and Parry Sound great belts, 20 
miles or more in length, and fromone mile to five 
or six miles wide, have been burned over; and, ac- 
eording to one gentleman well acquainted with the 
districts. the smoke of bush fires has ascended 
from almost every square mile of territory from 
Lake Nipissing to the Severn. The magnitude 
of the loss must therefore haye been great, 
and not improbably quite equal to the loss 
along the Ottawa. Yet some almost place it as 
low as $1,000,000. That figure may not be too 
small on the lowest calculation of the value 
of the uncut trees to the lumbering companies. 
But the actual value may be four or fiye times as 
much, Along the north shore of Lake Huron the 
damage from fire has not been so great as it was 
supposed to be during the prevalence of the fires, 
but this may apply only to the narrow strip of ter- 
ritory traversed in Sammer by lumbermen and 
otners. The total loss over the whole Province 
may be variously estimated at from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. The average annual loss by fire cannot 
well be estimated even approximately, and if $1,- 
000,009 be roughly stated as an amount more prob- 
able than anything lower, the figures, large as they 
are, can scarcely be considered too high. 
BBA tS ipead ti el ae 


THE THEATRE OF ESCULAPIUS. 
From the London Globe. 

The Greek Archzlogical Society is nowise 
backward in prosecuting its inquiries into the sub- 
terranean treasures of the country. One of the 
most interesting discoveries it has yet made is that 
of atheatre called the Theatre of Esculapius, near 
Epidaurus, which is said to have been built by 


Polycletus, the rival of Phidias. A detailed de- 
scription of the ruins has been transmitted to Paris, 
and represents the edifice as capable of contain- 
ing at least 30,000 people, and almost equaling 
in size the theatre at Megalopolis, in Arcadia. Itis 
situated about eight miles from the sea-coast, be- 
tween Epidaurus and Nauplia, and on the slope of 
a hill of which the summit is crowned by a once 
sacred grove. The natural aiaphitheatre of turf 
upheld astructure of similar form, modeled into a 
succession of semicircular benches, arranged in 
2 divisions. The lower of these contained 3 blocks 
of seats, each containing 32 rows, and reached by 
means of 12 staircases. The upper and larger portion 
contained 20 rows of seats. and was entered by 
means of 25 staircases. A great part of the building 
has, of course, now been displaced, and lies 
buried at some depth in the soil. In fact, the large 
open space at the bottom of the hill is found to be 
crowded with all sorts of architectural débris, 
recipitated from the heights above into the val- 
ey. Detached pieces of marble, broken columns, 
and capitals attest the solidity and beauty of the 
work in its original condition, and there are aiso 
a great number of stutues, though most of these 
are in avery mutilated state. The size of the 
building may be estimated from the fact that the 
top row of seats measured apparently Over 600 
feet from side to side. Its general appearance, 
however, cannot be ascertained until the work of 
exploration has been much more completely car- 
ried out. 
pec lai cas Bn 
DILAPIDATED FREIGHT CARS. 
from the Hartford Courant, Nov. 8. 
New-England railroad officials criticise 
somewhat sharply the character and condition of 
the freight cars received by them from beyond the 
Hudson, In very many instances the cars are old, 
worn-out, and shaky structures, with their running 


arts in wretched order, construeted of cheap and 
nferior materials, and injured by hard use and 
heavy loads. A freight train on the consolidated 
road near Stamford was partly wrecked Sunday 
morning by a broken axle on a Pennsylvania Road 
ear, and two or three similar accidents on that 
road during the past month were traced to like 
causes. The other day in New-Haven, when a 
freight train came to a stand-still near the round- 
house, one of the wheels of a Western freight car 
dropped off. The accident and delay of trains last 
Saturday night on the New-York and New-Eng- 
land Road was due to a defective axle on a Penn- 
sylvania Road car, and our exchanges show many 
other instances illustrating the defective character 
of freight cars coming from outside New-England. 
Of Cosess, cars owned by New-England roads are 


occasio: ally in poor order and cause accidents, 
butthe bulk of the tes**mony is against those from 
ontside rosda, . i 
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THE DEPARTING OMNIBUS 


Pe EERO, 
ITS PREVALENCE IN NEW-YORK 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

THE FIRST OMNIBUS RUN BY ‘“‘ BILLY’’ NIBLO 

—EARLY STAGE LINES IN THE CITY— 


NOAH’S ARKS ON WHEELS AND STAGE 
SLEIGHS—KIPP & BROWN. 

To the elderly citizen the tew~-omnibuses 
now ploddimg Broadway awaken very pleas- 
ant memories, Thereisno fun in travel: by 
cars; no catching on behind; no change im 
Winter from wheels to runners; no 12-horse 
arks to hold an entire chowder club; no sur- 
reptitious racing between rival lines, The 
surface first, and now the elevated roads, have 
pretty nearly used up the stage business, The 
first omnibus was seen in Paris in 1827, and in 
1830 ome appeared in New-York, started by 
Billy Niblo, to run from his Bank Coffee- 
house, at the corner of Nassau and Pine 
streets, to his far-away Summer Garden, at 
Prince-street and Broadway. At that time 
the City had hardly got up to Grand-street. 
Niblo’s eoach set the example, and we soon 
heard of the long-famous firm of Kipp & 
Brown, who worked the West Side from 
Christopher-street down Hudson, Canal, and 
Broadway, for some years stopping at the 


park, but finally going to South ferry. In 
those days we saw little of dimes and half- 
dimes. Our small currency Was almost en- 
tirely of Mexican and Spanish coin. Every- 
thing was sold by shillings and pence, and the 
omnibus fare was sixpence. 

About this period, from 1830 to 1836, New- 
York was growing with great rapidity. The 
Erio Cazal began to extend our commerce, and 
there was great activity in ail kinds of busi- 
ness until the fearful crash of 1837, Fora 
time that smash-up stunned New-York, but 
she speedily recovered, as she had from the 
great fire two years before. The City spread 
away up town, and omnibuses followed tho 
population. By 1840 there were 200 or more 
of these vehicles, most of them running below 
Fourteenth-street. Then, too, we had real 
Winters, and sometimes in a season several 
weeks of good sleighing. At such times 
wheels were useless, and the omnibus com- 
panies provided immense sleighs, some of them 

aving 20 or 30 seats on a side. How the boys 
did turn out then at night for sleighing 
frolics! The crack Jehus were chosen to 
drive the six or eight span of horses attached 
to these Noah’s arks, and with shouts and 
jingling bells and merry laughter away the 
passengers sped to Bloomingdale or Harlem 
for a grand frolic. There was one of these 
sleighing parties on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the St. Nicholas Hotel, given by the 
proprietors, when a large and select party 
were whisked over the crisp snow to a hotel 
near the then unfinished High Bridge, where 
they had a sumptuous supper, getting home 
somewhere about daylight. 

Then the omnibus companies had huge ve- 
hicles on wheels, used for out-of-town excur- 
sions. The Old Tops of the Ninth Ward, the 
chowder club of that ultra-American section of 
the City, and other social organizations would 
hardly have existed if Kipp & Brown had not 
provided immense stages, each holding 50 or 
more passengers inside and as many outside, 
drawn by 16 horses, with a driver who would 
have made a Roman charioteer envious. It was 
a rare sight to seo the Old Tops in such a turn- 
out, bound for Sheepshead Bay—and a still 
greater sight to see them devouring the clams. 
Alas ! the Old Tops have gone to the bottom, 
and the mammoth omnibuses are no more. 

Some of those great vehicles were used in 
collecting girl students for the better class of 
academies and high schools, What merry car- 
goes they carried, to be sure! But where are 
the girls? Mothers, and some of them grand- 
mothers, long ago, and many gono to the home 
of all who live. 

In the good old days there were no locked 
eash-boxes. The drivers handled the money, 
and were generally trusted without special 
watching. To be sure, there was some ‘‘ knock- 
ing down,” but that could not be avoided, and 
the owners made the best of it. Kipp used to 
tell how one of his drivers came in late and 
took his cash-box into the hay-loft to count 
up, not knowing that the old man was watch- 
ig. Emptying out ‘tho silver, he began: 
‘‘ There’s a quarter for old Sol, and there’s one 
for me; there’s a shillin’ for him and one for 
me,’’ and so on, making two equal shares, 
until he came to the last coin, a sixpence. This 
he held awhile, but finally said: ‘‘ Well, old 
Sol’s a good boss, so I’ll give it to him.” Kipp 
would add: ‘If the raseal hadn’t gin me 
thatsixpence ’'dsacked him sooner’n a wink.” 

Omnibus business was at its height about 
1852-4. There were more than 30 separate 
lines, mainly running up and down town, and 
in all nearly 700 vehicles. Kipp & Brown had 
three lines; one of 40 stages from Twenty- 
third-street down Ninth-avenue, Hudson, 
Canal, and Broadway to Bowling Green, 
where these awkward flamingoes were 
wading in the fountain. Another 
line of 10 vehicles from the Hudson 
River Railroad depot at Thirtieth-street 
down Ninth-avenue, Hudson, Chambers, and 
Greenwich streets to Battery-place. Their 
third line went up tke Ninth-avenus as far as 
Fifty-first-street. The Ninth-avenue then bid 
fair to be the most important avenue except 
the Third, but it has turned out to be one of 
the poorest. John W. Forshay ran 40 coaches 
from Forty-second-street down Broadway to 
the South ferry. Pullis & Roberts had 
85 vehicles on the Fourth-avenue line 
from Thirty-second-street down Broadway 
to the South ferry. Ryerson & McE!- 
vany ran 32 from  VYorty-second-street 
down ‘Third-avenue and Bowery, Chat- 
ham, and Broadway to the South ferry. 
Murphy & Smith ran 25 from Fourteenth- 
street through Avenue B, Tenth-street, Ave- 


nue <A, Eighth-street, and down Broad- 
way to South ferry. Young & Ward had 20 
running from ‘hirty-fourth-street down 


Sixth-avenue, Ninth-street, and Broadway, to 
the same ferry, and also 20 more over the 
same route, except going through Highth in- 
stead of Ninth street. Mackrell & Simpson 
ran 29 from Tenth-street and East River 
through Avenues D and C, Lewis, Grand, 
East Broadway, Chatham, and _  Broad- 
way, to South ferry. Marshall & Town- 
send had a line of 30 running from 
Twenty-first-street and Seventh-avenue, 
through this avenue, Greenwich-lane, Sixth- 
avenue, Amity-street, Broadway, and Fulton- 
street to the Brooklyn ferry. Bolster & 
McDonald had 21 stages running from Forty- 
second-street down Fifth-avenue and Broad- 
way to Fulton ferry. Tyson & Co. worked 
24 on a cross-town line from Williamsburg 
(now Brooklyn) ferry, at the foot of Grand- 
street, through that street, Broadway, Canal, 
Greenwich, and Cortlandt to the Jersey City 
ferry. Some of their Grand-street stages ran 
no further than Broadway. Murphy & Flynn 
had a line of 24 from Harlem Bridge 
down Third-avenue, Bowery, and Chat- 
ham-street, stopping at Barnum’s Museum, 
Sanderson & Co. had two lines.* One, of 36 
stages, ran in competition with Kipp & Brown 
from ‘Twenty-third-street down LKighth-ave- 
nue, Bleecker-street, and Broadway. Their 
other line, of 20 coaches, had a remarkable 
route—from Forty-second-street down Eighth- 
avenue, Feurth-street, Sixth-avenue, Carmine, 
Bedford, Houston, Broadway, and Maiden- 
lane, to Burling-slip. Timmerson & Beers ran 
29 through Avenue C, Tenth-street, Avenue D, 
Columbia, Grand, Bowery, Chatham, and 
Broadway, to South ferry. Lutz, Dall & 
Co. had a line of 18 from ° High 
Bridge down Tenth-avenue, Bloomingdale 
road, and Broadway, around Union-square 
into Fourteenth-street, and down Third-ave- 
nue, Bowery, and Chatham-street to the City 
Hall. Sudlow & Simey had 24 stages from 
Avenue C down Houston, Bowery, and on to 
South ferry. Dewey, Dingledein & Co. had 
two lines, one, of 25 stages, from Sixty-first- 
street down Third-avenue, Bowery, Chatham, 
Pearl, Peck-slip, and South street to Burling- 
slip. Their other line, of 14, ran from the Crys- 
tal Palace (Sixth-avenue and Forty-second- 
street) through Fortieth-street, Madison-ave- 
nue, Thirtieth-street, and Third-avenue, and on 
to Burling-slip. Garrison, Merriam & Brown 
ran 283 coaches from the foot of Twenty- 
third-street at East River, down First-avenue, 
Allen, Kivington, Bowery, Chathsm, and 
Broadway to South ferry. O’Keefe. Murphy 
& Smith ran 23 stages from Forty-cighth- 
street down Eighth-avenue, Hudson, Canal, 
Broadway, and John street to Fuiton ferry. 
Lent & Mulford employed 20 vehicles from 
Houston-street and Hast River, through Sec- 
ond, Bleecker, Broadway, and Cortlandt 
street to Jersey City ferry. John H. Clark 
ran 10 vehicles from Thirty-first-street down 
Tenth-avenue, Twenty-third-street, Fourth- 
avenue, Bowery. Chatham, William, and 
Wali street to the new ferry. Lugar & Ed- 
wards ran 20 coaches from Thirty-first-street 
down Tenth-avenue, Fourteenth-street, Ninth- 
avenue, Greenwich, Spring, Broadway, 
Broome, Bowery, and Chatham to the ferry. 
Reynolds & Green end our catalogue, with 15 
stagesfrom Thirty-fourth-street down Second- 
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avenue, Fourteenth, Broadway, and Barclay 
street to the Hoboken ferry. 

There were, perhaps, some other lines, for 
changes and new ventures were going on all 
the time. But when the Sixth and Highth 
Avenue Railroads begam operations the omni- 
bus business began to decline, Far-sichted 
owners sold out and left the business, and as 
railroad after railroad was laid down, the 
stages were hauled off, and herses and coaches 
were sold to other cities. The progress of de- 
cay has gone on, until at present only three 
lines remain. 

There is a line—threugh Fifth-avenue— 
starting from the Windsor Hotel and going 
down Fifth-avenue, Fourteenth-street, Broad- 
way, and Fulton-street to the ferry, employ- 
ing 70 stages. The second is the Madison-ave- 
nue line, of the same number of coaches, run- 
ning from the Grand Central Depet through 
Forty-first-street, Madison-avenue, Twenty- 
third-street, Broadway, and Wall-street to the 
Brooklyn ferry, 

The third line has 64 stages running from 
Ninth-avenue through Twenty-third-street 
and down Broadway to South ferry. To 
these 204 stages may be added nine that are 
employed on a line from Thirty-second-street 
and Sixth-avenue up Broadway ard the Boule- 
vard to Manhattanville and High Bridge. 
During the war and for some time afterward 
10 cents fare was charged on all lines, but some 
years ago they camo down to half that price, 
at which rates the three lines named 
seem to be flourishing. Those who 
remember the crush and confusion caused by 
these heavy vehicles on Broadway and many 
of the down-town streets, their gathering be- 
fore placed of amusement, the often vile lan- 
guage of drivers, the impudence of starters, 
the difficuity in getting in and out, and other 
inconveniences will not soil the floors of ele- 


vated cars with tears over the disappearance 
of the omnibus. 


STORY OF A MEXIVUAN REVOLUTION 
-— +--+ =~ 
A WILD RIDE FROM MATAMOROS TO: THE 
CITY OF MEXICO—THIRTEEN HUNDRED 
MILES IN FOUR DAYS AND EIGHT HOURS. 
From the New- Orleans Democrat, 

The Democrat a few days ago announced 
the farrival in this city of Col. DeWitt C, Foster, of 
the Fifth Mexican Cavalry and chief of staff of 
the late Gen. Canales, ‘‘ {had been in Mexico for 
some years,”’ said the Colonel to his little group of 
listeners, ‘“‘having joined the regular Army of 
Mexico in 1854, at which time I recelyed my com- 
mission asa Lieutenant of Cavalry and aide-de- 
camp to Col. Juan Zuazua, and step by step I 
had climbed the ladder until, at the time of 
which I speak, I was a Major and Chief 
of Staff to Gen. Canales. It was in the early 
part of the year 1870, and just at the breaking out 
of the Diaz revolution, thatI made a ride that I 
shall never forget and one that is talked of along 
the borders of the Rio Grande to this very, day. 
The story of that ride and the events that led to it 
are as follows: 

“‘T had been on the road for 11 days carrying dis- 
patches from the City of Mexico to all the military 
outposts, ordering the concentration of troops at 
San Luis Potosi, and on my return to that point I 
was ordered out with dispatches to Col. Miguel 
Palacios, the commander of the troops at Mata- 
moros. The orders that I conveyed to him were to 
compel Cortina to move his force into the interior 
and join his force to that of Gen. Rocha’s, orders 
which had been given to Cortina before and had 
not been heeded. Unknown to Col. Palacios I had 
received verbal orders to enter Cortina’s camp and 
ascertain whet he was up to, as he was known to 
be in sympathy with the revolutionists. Col. 
Palacios, not knowing of these orders, sent me 
back with answering dispatches to Gen. Rocha, 
at San Luis Potosi, and with dispatches 
also for Gen. Escobedo, commander of the Third 
Division, wherever I might be able to find him, and 
forthe War Department at the City of Mexico, 
That was at 4 o’clock inthe evening, but as I met 
several of Cortina’s officers in the plaza I deter- 
mined to takethe responsibility of delaying my 
departure on my own shoulders, in obedience to 
the verbal instructions that I had received, and 
play the spy foratime. So, leaving my servant, 
with my dispatches, at a meson, or tavern, in Mat- 
amoros, with orders tohave everything in readi- 





ness to start before daybreak, I entered 
Cortina’s camp. Having ascertained all that 
I wished to know, I went to the meson 
and prepared for the start, but at 


the moment of mounting I discovered that my dis- 
patches had been stolen while my servant was 
feeding the horses. Vainly we searched for them 
till daybreak, but they were nowhere to be found, 
and at 8 A. M. I reported my loss at head-quarters. 
I was notified that if the dispatches were not found 
inthe next two hours the comsequences would be 
serious to myself, and with no other data to work 
upon save my servant’s description of a suspicious 
charaeter lurking about the premises I commenced 
the search. Before the time given me had ex- 
pired I had both thief and dispatches in my posses- 
sion, and with them I reported at head-quarters. 

“As the times were critical. and as I had been 
seen with Cortina’s officers on the plaza, the Colo- 
nel, who was naturally suspicious, had duplicated 
the dispatches to Gen. Rocha, and, together with 
serious charges against me, he had forwarded them 
by an extraordinary express to their destination. 
By this series of unfortunate accidents I was de- 
layed in my departure for 36 hours, but when once 
started, knowing that both my life and reputation 
were at stake, 1 determined to beat the advance 
courier or kill every horse on the road. 

**Leaving Matamoros at 10 A. M. on the morning 
of Friday, I took the straightest route leading by 
Victoria to Tula, and there I made a detour of 75 
miles to Valle Del Maiz, near which place I met 
Gen, Rocha’s command, he himself having left for 
the City of Mexico. By sunlight and starlight, 
through the first faint flushes of the dawn and the 
gathering shadows of the evening, I had ridden like 
the wind, and already, though it was only the 
afternoon of the second day, I had thrown: 525 
miles behind me in spite of the difficulties I had 
met with in obtaining relays on the route and the 
horses that had fallen dead beneath the 
saddle. lI reported to the commanding officer 
and continued on my journey, riding day and 
night over hill and plain as fast as whip and spur 
would urge the animals. I now struck across the 
country by Rio Verde, where I left dispatches for 
Col. Guichoni, and continued my mad flight for 
San Luis Potosi, where I arrived before daylight 
on the morning of the third day, and, reporting to 
the commandant, J] was off like a cannot-shot, tak- 
ing the road that leads by Quereraro. Nearing 
Dolores Hidalgo, I received news that Gen. Esco- 
bedo was advancing with his forces by the road 
from Celaya to San Miguel Allende, and I 
made another detour for the purpose of 
meeting him. I found him about 45 miles 
from San Miguel on the march, and, stop- 
ping his ambulance in the middle of the 
dusty roadway, he wrote some brief dispatches for 
the War Department at the capital and a letter to 
Gen. Rocha, which he placed in my hands for safe 
delivery. Minutes seemed like hours to me, and 
after this last detention lrode like the devil to 
make up for lost time. Striking the line of the 
Mexican national highway at San Miguel, I sped 
away like an arrow in the direction of Queretaro 
and Tepeje Del Rio, and from the last-named place 
to Cuautitian, where I arrived at midnight on Mon- 
day, four days out from Matamoros. Presenting 
myself to the Master of Posts for the purpose of 
obtaining relays, I found that there wasn’t a horse 
to be had, owing to tho fact that over fifty express- 
riders had passed that day with dispatches for the 
capital, the whole of that part of the country be- 
ing in a state of revolution. 

** Having an annotated certificate from the Master 
of Posts to these facts, I was obliged to await the 
departure of the diligence at 5 A. M. the next day, 
andin this I rode the remaining 24 miles to the 
capital, where i arrived on Tuesday at 6 P. M. and 
delivered my dispatches at the War Department, 
having made the entire journey from Matamoros 
to the City of Mexico, a distance of 1,050 miles 
as the crow flies and fully 1,300 miles as I 
rode it, in four days and eight hours, which is the 
fastest time recorded in the archives of the Post 
Office Department at the capital for the distance. 
I was five days ahead of the extraordinary express 
who earried my life and reputation in his pocket, 
and I found myeee. 2s you may imagine, the hero 
of the hour, while the other poor devil was put un- 
der arrest and dismissed the service for not know- 
ing how te ride.” 

“Were you tired. Colonel?’ asked one of the 
listeners. ‘* No, not very. I reckon that the horses 
that I didn’t kill outright were tireder than [ was.” 

The wonderful ride above described was tele- 
graphed all over the United States at the time that 
the feat was accomplished. and to this day, so far 
as endurance and speed are concerned, it stands 
without a parallel in the history of the frontier. 

ASS Sea 


A BRIDE BECOMES A CATHOLIC. 
From the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, Nov. 10. 

An interesting marriage took place yester- 
day at St. John’s Cathedral, the bride, who has for- 
merly been a member of the Methodist Church, be- 
ing baptized and ordained as a Catholic immedi- 
ately after the wedding ceremony. The contract- 
ing parties were Mr. Jobn F. Collins and Miss Mary 
Nixon, both of Salineville, this State, where Mr. 
Collins is a member of the firm of McGarry, Nixon 
& Co., and Miss Nixon one of the best-known and 
respected young ladies of the place. Their court- 
ship has been a really real love affair, and their re- 
ligious beliefs having been so directly opposite a 
great deal of interest nas been felt to know what 
the outcome would be. The marriage yesterday 
was 2 quiet event, and the service was attended 
only by the near relatives of both, In the evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Collins held a reception at the parlors 
of the Forest City House, which was a very ele- 
gant affair, there being present Mr. N. J. Boyian, 
Mr. John P. Crowe, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. McGarry, 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. McGarry, Miss Viola De 
Veney, Mr. James De Veney, and many others, 
I ——— 
PROSPEROUS MILLS ON THE PENOBSCOT. 

From the Bangor (Me.) Commercial, Nov. 7. 

The season is waning, and by the close of 

the present week a considerable number of the 


large saw mills on the Penobscot will have sus- 
— operations for the year. The present season 

as been a good one ferour mill-owners. ‘The usual 
Summer drought failed to put in an appearance 
this year, and aecordingly the mills have continued 
steadily in operation without intermission. A large 
amount of lumber has been sawed and very fair 
prices haye prevailed. It has proved a fairly profit- 
able season to alk 
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REAL LIFE BECKY SHARPS 


WHAT IT 1S IN THEM THAT Fag 
OINATES ORDINARY PEOPLE. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE CASE OF wa, 
BEL WILBERFORCE—HOW SUCH WoOmR} 
TOUCH THE SELFISHNESS OF MASCULINE 


PRIDE—ADVANTAGES THEY HAVE OVzEz 
MALE ADVENTURERS—THEIR SAUC? 
NESS AXD IMPERTINENCE. 
From the London Spectator. 
The close of the trial of Mabel Wilberbore; 


for perjury was an event over which Thackera] 
would have brooded in an ecstacy of tmaginativé 
oynicism. The impression evidently made by th¢ 
prisoner’s declaration of her own helplessness o1 
the jury—who were most unwilling to find hei 
guilty—the sauciness with which she more that 
once interrupted the sentence passed upon her. by 


the Judge, the sompesure with which she finally 
accepted it, asserting her innocence before she 
was teken out of court, remind us so vividly of the 


great picture of Becky Sharp that if one did 
not know how inevitably circumstances deter- 


mine the mold into which characters of 
this kind shape themselves one would almost 
suppose that Mabel Wilberforce had made Becky 
Sharp her model, and had cultivated the qualities 
with which that great heroine of Thackeray's fancy 
was 50 wonderfully gifted. Becky Sharp, or rather 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. goes to her brother-in-law 
fo obtain his intervention on her behalf, when hes 
Kittle intrigue with Lord Steyne fs broken up. “ Da 
not look so!" she said: ‘ Iam not guilty, Pitt, deax 
Pitt. You were my friend once. Before God, } 
am not guilty. I seem so. Everything {s against 
me. * * * Iwas only guilty of too much de; 
votedness to Rawdon’s service. * * * I loosed 
for a peerage for you, Pitt, We have talked about 
it. Your genius and Lord Steyne’s interest madd 
it more than probable, had not this dreadful ca 
— come to put an end to all my hopes.” 

And so, when Mabel Wilberforce thanked the 
jury for the patience they had shown, declared her 
position a very false one, and, after fainting away, 
declared to Mr. Justice Hawkins that petulance 
was one of the deep-rooted faults of her character. 
and begged to withdraw the ‘‘unkind and rude” 
charge she had made on tho first day of the trial, 
that British justice was not worth much—a age 
which, om the contrary,she had subsequently seen 
“exemplified all through the trial”—and then, 
after this delicate flattery to the jury and Judge 
had failed, interrupted the latter with the most 
pert contradictions of his statements, one could 
not help feeling how absolutely she relied on 
the unscrupulous use of the same weapon 
which Becky Sharp, too, handled so habitually; 
though with greater skill and tact. What, how 
ever, is most interesting is to consider what it is in 
characters like Becky Sharp and Mabel Wilberforce 
which fascinates so many ordinary people, an 
seems to exert even a greater influence than that 
of the same feminine qualities, uncombined with 
the sauciness which vivities them, would ever exert, 
Becky Sharp without her diablerie, Mabel Wilber: 
force without the pertness of speech which she s¢ 
carefully alternated with a beseeching attitude o 
dependence, would neither of them have produced 
a tenth part of the effect. Becky begins her 
career by pitching the mark of esteem which hes 
kind school-mistress had given her out of the car- 
riage window, and Mabel Wilberforce ends hers by 
interpolating sneering remarks on the sentence of 
her Judge. And yet the chief weapon of each 
alike, from the beginning to the end, was a liberal 
use of the feminine device of throwing herself 
completely on the generosity of those whom she 
hoped to mold to her own purpose. And we sus< 
pect that the flashes of saucimess have a great deal 
to do in both cases with the efficacy of the femining 
weapon employed. After throwing herself on Six 
Pitt’s generosity, Becky explains the anger and in 
dignation of his wife, Lady Jane, by suggesting ta 
him that ‘“‘it was the dlamond clasp you gave me” 
which had rendered her so jealous; and Sir Pit? 
feels the submissiveness and deference to himself 
all the more soothing for this impertinent explana 
tion of his wife’s displeasure. 

And s0, toe, we suspect, though the experience 





-of Mr. Justice Hawkins proved impervious to the 


dulcet humility of the prisoner, the jury were all! 
the better pleased by the tender helplessness with 
which she left the case in their hands, in conse 
quence of the display of contemptuousness with 
which she had previously treated some of the ad. 
verse witnesses in her cross-examination. It isthe 
confident appeal to their generosity of thosa 
women whom men perceiveto be perfectly well 
able to fight their own battles, that touches most 
intimately the selfishness of masculine pride. When 
Becky tells her husband that she will make his for« 
tune for him, he is all the more in love with her fo 
leaning so completely upon him at the very 
moment when she is so confident, and, as he thinks, 
justly confident, in her own powers. There ig 
something especially gratifying to his pride in the 
notion thatso shrewd and courageous a woman 
should yet surrender herself wholly to him; nos 
does it ever oecur to him that she would have pre- 
ferred playing the same part toward any one at all 
higher in rank than himself, from .his father, tha 
vulgar old baronet, upward. It is the contrast 
between the vivacity with which others are over- 
thrown and the exceptional humility of attitude 
toward themselves which fascinates men of the 
world. And so, in the recent case, it was probably 
the contrast between the pert air of the prisoner ta 
the witnesses against her and the humility of the 
appeal tothe jury which really, though uneonscious- 
ly, produced the extreme reluctance to agree on a 
verdict against her. There was certainly, as the 
Judge’s own statement showed, no want at all of 
evidence. But the jury felt that a very clever and, 
in other respects, self-confident woman had throwu 
herself almost eagerly on their goodness, hd they 
could hardly resist the impulse they felt to justify 
her apparent preference for implicit trust in them, 
to any ease she might have been able to make out 
for herself. Saucinessand softness skillfully com- 
— are many times as potent as softness taken 
alone. 

This is the chief reason, we take it, why an ad- 
venturess who is at all up to her work, has sc 
much more chance of success than an adventurer 
of the same talents. The latter depends on his skil! 
alone, but the former has a powerful resourcé 
when her skillis exhausted, and that is the ostenta: 
tious renunciation of skill, and an appeal to thal 
instinet of superficial magnanimity which in many 
men is one of the most powerful instinets of thei 
nature. When an adventurer is unmasked his ap: 
peal for pity makes him only contemptible. But 
when the same thing happens to an adven- 
turess who throws herself on the generosity 
of those who have found her out, a 
cleud of confused feeling is thrown over the 
whole issue, and men begin to ask themselves 
how far there may not have been some excuse 
even forthe falsehood which has been unmasked. 
Indeed the weakness of the aceused is in itself sup- 
posed to be asortof pleain excuse, as even Mr. 
Justice Hawkins was disposed to admit when he 
seized on the plea for leniency thatin the case of 
Miss Wilberforce the perjuries had been uttered in 
self-defense, and not in malicious libel against 
others. Would he have attached quite the same 
importance to this pleaif the accused had been a 
man? Wehardly think so. The latent feeling in 
his mind was that a woman whose character was 
attacked was so helpless that evenif shedid de- 
fend it by the utterance of falsehood, there were 
exceptional excuses to be made for her guilt in do- 
ing so which would hardly apply in equal degrea 
to an adventurer of the other sex. There ls at bot- 
tom in men a secret tolerance for the guilt which 
comes from Women’s weakness, a tolerance which 
does not extend to the guilt which comes from 
men’s weakness, There is a feeling that it isin 
some sense generous to overlook the one and des: 
picable to overlook the other. 

It is an interesting question whether the sauci: 
ness, or the habit of throwing themseives on the 
generosity of those whom they wish to influence, 
is the more characteristic and essential quality in 
the Becky Sharps of the world. Of course, the 
sauciness represents the character without its vell, 
while the pathetic appeal to the generosity of 
others is a histrionic transaction; but none the 
less, the latter habit springs from a more deeply 
rooted necessity of the adventuress proper than 
the former. Becky Sharp never gained anything 
she wanted, either before her marriage or after, b¥ 
satciness alone; it was only the additional pi: 
quancy which her sauciness gaye to her flat 
teries and pathetic self-abandonments which 
served her purposes at all. Rawdon Crawley, 
Sir Pitt Crawley—both senior and juanior— 
Lord Steyne, Joseph Sedley, and the rest of her 
victims, were all the victims of her simulated soft: 
ness—though her cleverness and sauciness, 0! 
course, added much to her fascinations. And in- 
deed, it is in a much deeper sense true that the ad. 
venturess owes such success as she obtains to her 
power of impressing other peop!e with a grateful 
sense of her dependence on them, than it is that 
she owes it to any manifestation of the hard pan at 
the bottom of her character. The sauciness and 
impertinence which the Becky Sharpsof fiction and 
real life display so skillfully, represent, no doubt, 
truly enough, their shifty reliance on their own clev- 
erness and powers of resource. But, after all, those 
resources on which they rely consist wholly in the 
qualities needful for wheedling help out of other 
people, not in any qualities enabling them to win 
their position in life for themselves. They trust te 
their cleverness and fascinations for making others 
willing or eager that they should lean upon them, 
but unless they could produce this willingness they 
have nothing in themselves on which they coula 
lean. The sauciness represents nothing in the na- 
ture of independent personal ability, though, 
of course, it implies independence of others 
in the matters of tastes and likings. They 
are as dependent on others for all they really 
need as they are for all the luxuries they de- 
sire. And that is what we mean when we say that 
the wheedling side of them represents the net re- 
sults of their practical qualities a great deal more 
accurately than that spasmodic aisplay of pertness 
which only indicates that they are quite ready to 
laugh at those who are no longer useful to them. 
The parasitic qualities are the substantial qualities 
of an adventuress. The sauciness which adds 
peavency to the parasitic qualities, expresses noth- 
ng but her genuine ingratitude and self-will. It 
does not express any quality whatever by which— 
without parasitic talents—she eould earn respect 
for herself. 

a 


ONS OF COL. MORGAN'S GIFTS TO WZLLS. 
From the Auburn Advertiser, Nov. 10. 

One of the last generous acts of the late Col. 

E. B. Morgan was the execution of a deed convey: 


ing to Wells College the large property known as 
the Peter Fort Place. Mr. Mergan Longht the 
place last Spring for the express purpose of making 
it the residence of Mr. Max Piutti. During the 
Summer extensive repairs and improvements were 
made in the buildings and grounds, so that now 
the place Is one of the finest and most commodious 
in Aurora. Wells Cellege thas comes ir possession 
of avery desirable residence for one ot her Pro- 
fessors, and accepts the gift, with many otbara in 
erateful memorv of ber benefactor 
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HOME OF THE CORNISHMEN 


—— 

QUAINT FEATURES OF ENGLAND'S 
RIVAL TO OLD BRITTANY. 
FAMOUS MEN WHO WERE BORN THERE— 

OTHERS WHO HAVE WRITTEN ABOUT 
THE LAND BEYOND THE TAMAR— 
TRELAWNEY, KING ARTHUR, AND ‘‘THE 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE.”’ 

PENZANCE, Cornwall, Oct. 14.—There is 
a good old story, none the worse for having 
the somewhat rare merit of being true, of a 
certain jovial Abbé who was in the habit of 
paying frequent visits to a distinguished 
French Marquis, the two friends being of one 
mind on every point save the best method of 
dressing asparagus, which the Marquis liked 
with oil and the Abbé without. Hence, it 
was usual, when they dined together, for each 
to have a separate dish according to his own 
liking. At length the poor Abbé, coming in to 
jinner one evening as usual, dropped dead at 
bis host’s feet from heart complaint. The 
Marquis made but one bound to the head of 
the kitchen stair, and roared to the cook: 
* Do it all with oil!’ Moral: It is an ill-wind 
that blows nobody good, The proverb has 
just been exemplified in my own case almost 
as strikingly asin that of the luckless Abbé, 
the unforeseen delay of my East Indian 
steamer having given me time for a flying 
visit to one of the most picturesque as well as 
most historically interesting regions in all 
Western Europe. 

Cornwall is indeed a land of enchantment, 
whether looked at historically, artistically, or 
poetically. 
youcome at once into a new world—new at 
least im one sense, though older in another 
than any spot of England. Apart altogether 
from tke tradition which makes the Cornish 
coast a favorite resort of certain keen Pheeni- 
cian speculators 2,500 years ago, bent upon 
“having a big thing in tin’ in the markets of 
Tyre and Sidon, the Western Principality has 


| 


| 


the bravest seamenof the siateenth century 
to beard the “Invincible Armada,” and gave 
its name to another Plymouth immortalized 
by a story even more hereic, a story of daunt- 
less courage and quiet, uncomplaining en- 
durauce unmatched in the records of mankind. 
There is Truro, which gave birth to Henry 
Martyn, bravest and most self-denying of 
eighteenth century missionaries, and to the 
gallant Lander brotbers, who were among the 
first and most successful explorers of the 
Niger. There is Falmouth, to the multiplied 
beauties of which my hasty description has 
done but scant justice. There is Marazion, 
memorable to all readers of Canon Kingsley’s 
“*Hereward,” as the place where that ener- 
getic gentleman assumed the disguise of a 
harper to give the Princess of Cornwall her 
lover’s ring, and thereafter rescued her from 
her self-elected bridegroom, King Hannibal 
Grylls, by the simple method of running him 
through the body and carrying off the body in 
triumph. By this time the smooth green 
slopes and clustering trees are all left behind, 
and you begin to wind among wild woodlands 
and bare stony ridges, dappled with the tall 
white chimneys that mark the mouths of count- 
less mine-shafts. At length, just as the sun 
dips into the ocean, you see the huge shadowy 
mass of St. Michael’s Mount looming against 
the darkening sky line and slide along the 
smooth sandy beach of one of the prettiest 
little bays in England to the spot where the 
lights of Penzance are seen glimmering faintly 
through the fast falling shadows of night. 

Just at present Penzance is doubtless best 
known to the world as the abiding-placo of 
that adventurous gentleman who was appren- 
ticed to a pirate by the audacious fancy of 
Mossrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. But it may 
claim other and more authentic, as well as 
more creditable, citizens than these. More 
than @ century ago a sturdy little brown- 


| faced lad was paddling bare-footed in the salt- 
; water pools among a group of fisher-boys, who 


little dreamed that their merry play-fellow, 
Ned Pellew, was one day to blow the batteries 


| of the Algerine corsairs about their ears as 


The moment you cross the Tamar | 


Admiral Lord Exmouth. Ten years later, 
when ‘Fighting Ned Pellew” was making 


| himself heard of as a dashing young naval 


officer in Rodney’s fieet, there was born in 
Penzance a delicate, bright-eyed, thoughtful- 
looking child, who was one day to write hisname 


i in the roll of science as Sir Humphry Davy, 


a stock of less remote antiquities sufficient to | 


set up an entire continent. King Arthur, if 
he ever existed anywhere butin the imagina- 


tion of Sir Thomas Mallory and Mr. Tennyson, | 


must have planted his Round Table some- 
where amid these sloping 


reen hills and stern | 


gray rocks, and have fought his *‘ last dim bat- | 
tle in the West’’ against the traitor Mordred | 


upon the now submerged plateau of Lyonesse, 
which then connected the Scilly Isles with the 
mainland. Thesame region gave birth to an- 
other contemporary hero much admired by 
Arthur, with whom we are all even more 
familiar, viz.: Jack the Giant Killer, whose 


nationality was so proudly blazoned upon the | 


belt presented to him by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Penzance, in gratitude for his re- 
moval of sucha flaerant public nuisance as 
the cannibal giant of St. Mickael’s Mount: 
“This is the valiant Cornishman 
Who slew the giant Cormoran.” 

So late as the Norman Conquest, the whole 
country was split into little kingdoms of a few 
miles apiece, ruled by various brawny “‘ shep- 
herds of the people,’? who were quite as igno- 
rant, brutal, drunken, and bloodthirsty as it 
was the correct thing for all such shepherds to 
be in those days. 


inventor of the safety-lamp, and to bequeath, 
in affectionate remembrance of his birth- 
place, £100 ($500) to the Penzance grammar 
school, on condition that his own birthday 
should bea yearly holiday for the boys. Nor 
must we forget stanch old Mollie Kalynack, 
the queen of Penzance fish-women, who, at 84 
years of age, tramped the whole 283 miles be- 
tween Penzance and London to see the great 
exhibition of 1851 and receive a few kind 
words from ‘* Mrs. Queen Victoria’ herself. 
Adding to these associations the burning of 
the place by Spanish invaders in 1595 and the 
sacking of it by Fairfax’s Puritans in 1646, it 
will be seen that this quaint old sea-port, ‘the 
last railway station in England,” has had its 
full share of stirring events. 

Of the two ‘‘excursions from Penzance’’— 
in praise of which the guide-books exhaust all 
that poetical richness of imagery for which 
they are so justly famous—the most obvious is, 
of course, that to ‘‘ Land’s End,’ a huge gran- 
ite cliff 60 feet high, reached from the town by 
a steep up-hill waik of 10144 miles, along a coast 


| so fruitful in caves, precipices, ‘‘ Druid stones,” 
| &c., as to demand far more time than is usu- 


Then was the goiden age | 


for such gentlemen as Alef Bristlebeard, Iron- 
hook the Unwashed, Grylls of Marazion, and | 
half a score other pocket-sonnackerifs, who j 


amused themselves with robbing and murder- 


ing each other’s subjects whenever a chance of- } 
fered, agreeing only in strict disobedience to ! 


the so-ealled ‘‘King of Englana,”? and _ busi- | 
ness-like alacrity in torturing to death any } 


who had the 
come and try to 
them better. Even in the milder 
that followed Cornwall was _§ still 
distinct from the rest of England as the 
French Province of Brittany, which it so 


unfortunate monk 


dence to teach 


eer 
impt i From 


days ; 


as | 
as | 


ally given toit. Ona vast tower of rock over- 
hanging the sea stands the famous *‘ Loggan 
Stean,”. (Rocking Stone) which, although 
weighing upward of 65 tons, can be swayed by 
the touch ofahand, It was overthrown in 
1824 (in order to controvert an old prophecy) 
by a materialistic Lieutenant of the British 
Navy, who was justly punished by having to 
putitup again, at a cost which kept hima 
poor man for the rest of his days. 
ee ee 


| FIVE MBEN’S WONDERFUL HSCAPR. 
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BLOWN ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 

AND NOT A BONE BROKEN. 

Deer Lodge (Montana) New North-west, 
Nov. 4. 

The principal grading of Clark’s Fork Divi 


FEET 


the 


| sion of the Northern Pacific Railroad is being done 


! in Hell 


strongly resembled, was from the rest of | 


France. For centuries the countrymen of 


Abraham Cann and Polkinghorn retained | 
their own language, and there may still be | 


living among the rocky hills that look west- 


ward over the Atlantic a few white-haired | 


grandfathers whose memory goes back to the 
jay when the last Cornish sermon was 
preached in the parish church of Landewed- 
aack, The picturesque old heathen obser- 
vances and superstitions which the ancient 
Britons preserved even after their nominal 
tonversion to Christianity lingered here 
longer than in any other partof the United 
Kingdom except the Scottish Highlands. 
Te this day the miners of Botallack and 
the farmers of Truro retain ths hard, 
solid, granite-hewn cast of features char- 
acteristic of their medieval ancestors, 
and the short, square build so aptly 
described by the Scot who defined a Cornish- 
man tobe ‘fa man as broad as he was nar- 
row.” And many a gallant deed in every 
part of the world has shown that the modern 
Cornishman is not a whit less brave than 
those who charged up hill against the outnum- 
bering Cromwellians at Bodmin Down, forced 
Lord Essex to surrender at Lostwithiel, and 
marched as far as Exeter to snatch Bishop 
frelawney from the clutches of James IL, 
ringing the famous old war song which is still 
t household word with their descendants: 
** Ho, Cornwall to the rescue ! 
Let eyery sword be drawn; 
King James Getains in slavish chains 
Trelawney of Trelawne. 
And have they fixed the where and when? 
And shall Trelawney die? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why !” 

Preconceived notions are seldom just, and 
Cornwall is one of the countless places which 
ore as much like the popular idea of them as a 
wheelbarrow is like an act of Parliament. 
fivery one knows the received conception of 
it—a wild, bare, rugged region, honey-combed 
by innumerable mine-shafts into the likeness 
of a monster rabbit-warren, girt with tre- 
mengious clifis, whieh, however far inland they 
might be, always contrived to be ‘“‘scourged 
oy the lashing spray of the unresting ocean,” 
and peopled witha race of squat, grim, got - 
lin-like creatures, who spent their lives ati 
tathomless distances under ground, only com- 
mg up once a year to see what o’clock it was. 
[hose who hold this comfortable theory would 
ve sorely surprised, even if they could not be 
ronverted, by a walk through the country 
round Falmouth on a fine September 
x «=6October afternoon. The trim little 
white town, nestled into its sheltering hollow 
ymid clumps of noble trees, with the sea on 
me side and the long narrow inlet of its har- 
dor on the other, isa charming spectacle in 
tself. Buteven more splendid is the picture 
jhat meets you when you reach the summit of 
the heights above the town, and take in at one 
zlanee the whole sweep of that glorious bay, 
sround the blue sunlit waters of which for 
many amile stretches an ever-varying pano- 
rama of grassy uplands and frowning crags 
and shadowy boskets of wooding, and smooth 
green hills mapped out by dark hedgerows 
and broad yellow sands and ridgy pebble 
beaches glittering with seething foam and tiny 
white hamlets, nestling under the lee of 
huge overhanging cliffs and low brown 
reefs tasseled with glossy sea-weed. High 
pver all upon its lonely hili-top towers 
the dark-gray mass of Pendennis Castle, 
erect and defiant asin the days when stout 
old Sir John Arundel, with the snows of 87 
years upon his head, held it for six months 
against all that the Cromwellians could do, 
and when at length starved into a surrender, 
exulted in the thought that his ancestral ban- 
ner was ‘‘ the Jast that had waved for the King 
in broad England.’’ Even then, however, the 
picture is not complete till you have marched 
put over hill and dale, between high mossy 
banks and tall hedges, bright with every wild 
flower from the fairy-like honeysuckle to tho 
fleep rich glow of the ‘‘ragged robbin,” to 
visit Pengerrick, the home of one of the best 
and most single-hearted women in Britain. 
There, having wandered through shady hol- 
lows and fresh green lawns, trim flower-beds 
apd rocky ferneries, around as neat and quiet 
» little country house as any poet could wish 
to write in, you will surely turn back for one 
more look, through a long vista of stately 
trees, to the point where, far down a shadowy 


valley, glimmers the broad sheen of the dis- 
tant sea. 


Such a region is well worth far more than 
the flying visit which is all that most tourists 
can spare it. Any one who has time to tramp 
siong the rugged heights that skirt the sea 
from Hartland Point to Tintagel, have a talk 
with the Botallack miners at the mouth of 
that terrible shait whose depths eeho with the 
roar of the hungry sea, watch a wrestling- 
bout between two local champions at the fair 
of Truro or Redruth, and eat Cornish mutton 
in the snug littie hotel that nestles among the 
rocks of Land’s End, will have made the best 

ible use of a month’s holiday. But even 
for those who are forced to confine themselves 
to the track of the South Devon and Cornwall 
Railway, there is quite enough to see. 
There is Plymouth, which sent out 


| 


} 


Gate Cafion, between New-Chicago and 
Bear Mouth. Aboutnine miles below New-Chicago 
is what is known as ‘‘the lower rock cut.’? The 
grade is 12 or 15 feet above the Hell Gate River, and 
the rocky bluff out of which it is being blasted is 
20 or 25 feet higher. On Tuesday morning of this 
week a “‘ sand” or “‘ crevice” blast was set in this 
bluff, The main blast consisted of seven kegs of 
black powder sunk to a depth of 15 or 20 feet, with 
two smaller auxiliary blasts set with shorter 
fuse to open the crevice. It being but a 
short distance below the company store 
Nelson Bennett, contractor, and F. H. An- 
derson, book-keeper, walked down to see 
the shot. The fuses were fired, the men sought 
shelter, and two explosions followed in quick suc- 
eession. Bennett said, ‘‘The shots have all gone 
off; let’s go down,” and started down. Some said, 
“No! the big shot is not off yet!” but he kept on, 
Anderson, Robert Dunn, Mike McCarty, and 
Charles Reichenberg following. Some one back 
called out again, **The big shot isn’t fired yet !” 
Bennett, who by this time had reached the portion 
of the bluff which was mined and saw the rock un- 
disturbed, is reported to have replied, *‘ No, but she’s 
going now and so are we.” And sure enough they 
did. The seven-keg charge exploded with terrific 
force, throwing what Engineer Morgan estimates 
at 800 cubic yards of rock out toward and into the 
river and carrying with itthe men named. Some 
of them were thrown 120 feet out into the river, 
being projected even further than the bulk of the 
rock which filled up the river-bed and turned it 
out on the southern bank. Those witnessing the 
sight were filled with horror, and it was 
not supposed one of the unfortunate 
men would be fonnd alive. Consterna- 
tion prevailed for the moment, and the workmen 
flocked from all directions. Their astonishment 
was great when one by one the exploded men be- 
gan clambering out for the shore, and was com- 
plete when every one was taken from the débris 
and river to the shore alive. All were more or less 
cut up about the head, and some had cuts and 
bruises on their bodies. | 

Their faces covered with dirt and blood, clothes 
mired and tattered and reeking with water, they 
presented a horrid spectacle, and thinking only 
skillful surgery could save them, a messenger sped 
to the telegraph office at New-Chicago and request- 
ed immediate attendance of Dr. Mitchell, from Deer 
Lodge. When the Doctor arrived ne found the 
men had all been taken to camp, their wounds 
bathed, plaster applied to the cuts, and not a bone 
was broken in any of the five men who had per- 
formed that marvelous vault through 120 feet of 
space on 300 yards of rock, propelled. by Villainous 
saltpetre. Mrs, Bennett, Airs. McLain, and Mrs. 
Wells were fortunately in the ¢amp, and next 
to surgical attention, which was scareely neces- 
sary, their ministrations had been 
and successful. Mr. Bennett has some ugly face 
and scalp wounds, and Reichenberg also had a se- 
vere scalp wound. Anderson was somewhat 
bruised up. When Dr. Mitchell left Wednesday 
morning, all but one of the men were up and mov- 
ing about comfortably, and itis not thought that 
any of them are at all dangerously hurt. Even be- 


fore the Doctor arrived they were joking about the | 


adventure, Bennett claiming he made the best 
jump and the others asserting he started 
“over base.”’ It is certainly the most re- 
markable accident, considering the circumstances 
and escape, we have ever heardof. The displace- 
ment of rock was enormous, the bulk moved being 
as large as the McBurney House. We have made 
careful inquiry as to the facts and the distance 
stated as that which the men were thrown, as also 
the height of the cliff above the river, and the 
above is the least estimate made. Had the eruption 
been of earth, or had the men fallen clear in the 
water, orif there had been but one man and he 
had escaped, it would not have been so marvelous, 
but that five men should be hurled 120 feet in air 
among a thousand tons of granite, fall with it and 
in it and among it, and escape with only a few 
trivial cuts and bruises is beyond comprehension. 
—_—_——S 


MANUSCRIPTS AT KAIRWAN. 
From the London Daily News. 

A traveler at Genoa, who has visited Kair- 
wan, gives some singular information respecting it. 
The ramparts are concealed by Indian fig trees, 
which in this climate are enormously large. A long 
and obscure corridor gives access to a second in- 
closure. All is silent and still in the holy city, and 
nothing is heard but the murmur of prayers and the 
shrill and melancholy voices of the muezzins on 
their minarets. In the middle of the town there is 
a vast deserted square; in the centre is erected the 
large mosque of Djama-ol-Keber, in the form of a 
fortress, It was Mohammed’s barber who sanctified 
the place, and his remains repose within the mosque, 
together with several hairs of the Prophet's beard, 
venerable relics for the Mussulmans. This African 
Mecca has never borne a foreign yoke except for 
30 years. It was taken by Reger of Sicily, whose 
helmet and cross-bow are kept hung up in a chapel 
ef the Djama-el-Keber. Kairwan was the seat ot 
learning, and in its mosques, which contain many 
manuscripts, the Ulemas studied their doctrines. 
If the French capture the town, it is to be sup- 
posed they will search among the libraries for the 
Greek and Latin manuscripts and other works of 
antiquity which we at present possess only in an 
incomplete form, and for which search has been 
made in vain in Constantinople. 

ene 


THREE BROTHERS IN ONE PULPIT. 
From the West Chester (Penn.) siecord, Nov. &. 
On Sunday morning three brothers, sons of 

George Myers, Lancaster County, all of whom are 
ministers of the Dunker denomination, preached 
together from one pulpit in the Dunker meeting- 
house on the turmpike between New-Holland and 
Biue Ball. Lancaster County. They have also six 
other brothers, all of whom are members of the 
same denomination. , 


skilful | 


wrk Cimes, 


TWO IMMENSE DRY DOCKS 


A GREAT WORK NEARLY 
PLETED 1N BROOKLYN. 
A DOCK WHICH WILL CONTAIN THE LARG- 
EST STEAM-SHIP IN THE WORLD—AN 
IMPORTANT INDUSTRY TO BE REVIVED 

ON RED HOOK POINT. 

The Erie Basin Dry Docks on Red Hook 
Point, Brooklyn, which are being enlarged and re- 
built, will, when completed, be the largest of their 
kind in this country. One of these is in a much 
more forward state than the other, and will, in all 
probability, be brought into use within a few days. 
Its companion can hardly be ready before the first 
of the year. The docks have an interesting his- 
tory, apart from the attention which they excite 
as examples of engineering skill on a large scale. 
They were originally constructed with Boston cap- 
ital, and fora long term of years were controlled 
by Boston business men. Within a year, however, 


COM- 


‘they have passed into the hands of New-York cap- 


italists, new spirit has been infused into their man- 
agement, and they promise to render a handsome 
return to their new owners. Twenty odd years 
ago the waters of the Bay covered nearly all that 
section of Red Hook Point in the vicinity of the 
Erie Basin of to-day. The work of reclaiming the 
land, which was submerged to a depth of five 
and six feet, was initiated by private individuals. 
The low flats were gradually filled in, an immense 
basin was laid out protected by a massive sea wall, 
piers were built around its inner edges, slips were 
aredged, warehouses sprang into existence, and 
the locality became busily engaged in a large for- 
eign trade. Mr. James E. Simpson, who had 
already made a4 reputation as a successful builder 
of dry docks, pitched upon the spot as farnishing 
an excellent site for a dry dock, and was commis- 
sioned to construct a pair of them under his 


patent. There were numerous obstacles to 
be overcome, arising, in a large measure, 
from the nature of the material to be 
excavated. Nearly two years were required in 
building them, and $1,500,000 was expended. When 
peg ag they were pronounced to be the finest 
of their kind in this country, and so well pleased 
were the Directors of the company—then known as 
the Erie Basin Dock Company—that they presented 
him with a check for $5,000 as a token of their ap- 
preciation of his labors. Dock No. 1 was opened 
for business in 1866 and No. 2 the year following. 
Their dimensions were as follows: 
No, 
Fee’. 
BME CTD QUA ODEN a occ ck ss vo vccctsdecseaces 487 
RMUAEN OR TOOD soo vesccccctvesbessececesss 450 
WIG OF COMING. oo: cccccescsvescosecceces 124 
Width on floor. : 
Wiath of entrance 100 
Draught of water.... 22.7 
Some of the largest steam-ships afloat have been 
received in these docks to undergo repairs. The 
Amérique, which went ashore on the New-Jersey 
coast, after being floated off was towed to the 
Erie Basin docks. She was the largest vessel of 
her elass that had ever been received, but not- 
witbstanding her immense proportions—she was 
ef 5,000 tons burden—she was placed on the 
blocks without accident, and again fitted for sea. 
The most notable vessel ever handled here 
was the Spanish man-of-war Cerona, which 
was received into the dock with her en- 
tire armament, ammunition, and crew. A 
laughable incident occurred in connection with 
her imprisonment within the dry walls of the 
dock. It was at the time of the Cuban difficulties, 
and the man-of-war was suspected of having en- 
tered this port the better to keep an eye on pri- 
vateers that were believed to be fitting out here in 
Cuban interests. Some injuries which she received 
compelled her to take the dry dock, and the gates 
had hardly closed behind her when _ the 
anxieties of the Spanish eommander and his 
officers fairly began. Every day brought 
additional rumors of suspicious movements 
of Cuban sympathizers in New-York which 
demanded watching. The repairs to the Cerona 
were hurried forward, and workmen were em- 
ployed day and night upon her. At length she was 
ready to be floated. 


No. 2. 


467 
100 
56 48 


it from opening. he additional delay drove the 
Spaniards half wild,and tho amusing spectacle 
was presented half a dozen times a day of the 
commander rushing up out of his cabin, peering 
frantically over the sides of his vessel, and then 
running around the deck pulling his hair and swear- 
ing astreak. The accident was unavoidable, but 
some of the Spaniards gotit into their noddles that 
the Cubans were responsible for it, and afterward 
that there was some mysterious connection be- 
tween the log, the Cubans, and the dock company. 

A little over three years ago it was decided by 
the company to make a number of alterations in 
the largest dock—No. 2. These had not been com- 
pleted long after the time originally fixed upon, 
and already $500,000 had been spent, when an acci- 
dent oceurred which in» moment swept away the 
work of months, and all but demoiished the dock 
itself. A workman one morning discovered a 
slender stream of water trickling through the 
earth at the bottom of the coffer dam which was 
built across the mouth of the dock. The stream 
increased in size every moment, and the carpen- 
ters, seizing their tools, fied up the steps leading to 
the surface of the ground and reached a place of 
safety. The water undermined the coffer dam 
swiftly enough after it had once begun, and the dam 
gave way with a crash, letting in a roaring torrent 
that tore up everything in ‘its course, tossed big 
timbers in the air as if they had been straws, and 
sent a shower of spay and splinters whirling far in- 
land. The wreck was so complete that the com- 
pany’s stockholders were disheartened. As No. 1 
had suffered somewhat, and was allowed to fill 
with water, no attempt was made to rebuild or re- 
pair, and for nearly three years the two docks re- 
mained a burden on the company’s hands. In 
February last they were bought in at a Re- 
eiver’s sale by a ‘number of New-York 
gentlemen, who then organized under the name 
of the Anglo-American Dry-dock and Warehouse 
Company. ‘The officers of this company are well 
known to the commercial community. William H. 
Thompson, who was formerly Commodore of the 
White Star Steam-chip Company and now senior 
member of the firm having in charge the interests 
of the Centaur Steam-ship Line, is the President. 
The Treasurer is William F. Buckley, formerly 
‘Treasurer of the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road, and now President of the New-York 
Balanee Dock Company, whose docks are 
on the East River. The Secretary is C. 
J. Bushneil, and the Board of Directors 
comprises, in addition to these three gentlemen, C. 
S. Bushnell and Jesse Boyzton, of Providence, R. 
1. The new company secured the services of Mr. 


| Simpson, and elght months ago, under circum- 


stances that were more discouraging than attended 
the original construction, he began to rebuild the 
two docks on a much larger scale than before. No. 
2, when completed, will contain any vessel in the 
world, together with her entire eargo, the Great 
Eastern excepted. 

The method of building one of these Simpson dry 
docks is iilustrated in the work now in progress on 
No. 2, where, save in the excavating, all the details 
of construction have necessarily been employed. 
A huge basin filled with water was what Enagineer 
Simpson had to work upor here. <A coffer dam 
was built aeross its mouth, and so communication 
with tide-water was cut off. Afterthe water had 
been pumped out the pile-driver was set in opera- 
tion and a row of piles was driven along the bot- 
tom of the basin trom one end to the other 
and exactly in its eentre. These furnish the 
foundation for a mass of bolted timbers known 
as the keelson, on which the vessel to be 
repaired is nicely balanced on her own keel. Other 
piles, known as brace-piles, are driven on the sides 


| of the basin from bottom to top for the support of 


the wooden walls of the dock. Around the entire 
basin sheet piling (7. ¢., tongued and groved tim- 
ber) is driven—uniess the nature of the foundation 
renders this unnecessary—to a sufficient depth in 
the clay or other strata, forming a perfeet cut-off 
and preventing the passage of any water. Between 
this cut-off and the brace-piles the entire 
space is filled with clay or other mate- 
rial taken from the body of the dock 
in deepening, which is puddled or rammed 
hard, forming a perfect union with the ground 
fioor, which has also been puddled, the whole be- 
ing impervious to water. The basin, or dock,-in- 
creases in width from bottom totop at an angle of 
45°. The brace-piles support the altars, 7. ¢., steps, 
which run from top to bottom on tke two sides 
and one end of the basin, affording an easy and re- 
Hable means of descent to and assent from the 
dock fioor. At the entrance to the dock are 
two massive abutments, protected from being 
undermined by strong sheet piling. Upon these 
depend the safety of the entire structure, and any 
defect in them would result in a similar accident to 
that which bappened to the dock three years ago. 
The caisson gate, another most important piece of 
work, fits into grooves running down the inclined 
sides of the abutments and across the floor of the 
dock. The caisson gate is a costly affair. The one 
for dock No, 2 is now being built in Philadelphia at 
a cost of $30,000, It will be taken apart, shipped to 
Red Hook Point, and there be put together again 
and placed in position. In shape, the deck of one 
of these caisson gates is net unlike that of one of 
Ericsson’s monitors. They are of iron, and are 
ballasted with stone and water. Running through 
the gate trom outside to inside below low-water 
line isa numberof culverts which can be closed 
by means of gates or valves. In docking a vessel 
the dock is first filled with water, which is permit- 
ted tojenter through the culverts. The Operation 
requires about three-quarters of an hour. The mo- 
ment the water within the dock is on a level with 
that outside ali pressure is removed from the gate, 
its culverts are then closed by means of the vatves, 
and the water with which it is ballasted is pumped 
eut. The gate, thus lightened, rises out of its 
grooves, floats, and is towed to one side, while the 
vessel which is to be repaired is being floated into 
the dock. The gate is then towed back to its for- 
mer position, and water is pumped into it until it is 
weighted sufficiently to sink into its old quarters 
in the grooves. These grooves are linea with rub- 
sr, forming a water-tight joint when the gate 
is held against it by the pressure of the tide water. 
The water in the dock is then pumped out, and the 
vessel placed on an even keel and there held in her 
natural position by immense blocks of timber 
called bilge chocks. F 
Yhe two Erie Basin dry docks will contain up- 
ward of 6,000,000 gallons of water each. For pump- 
ing this out two engines of 250-horse power each 
and two Cataract pumps with a diameter of suction 
of 30 inches have been erected. These pumps will 
each discharge 45,000 gailons per minute, and with 
their powerful &id the whole operation of placing a 
vessel on her keel and pumping the dock completely 
dry ean be performed in three hours. When filled 
the depth of water in one of these docks will be 25 
feet, so that any vessel which can pass over Sandy 


Hook bar will have no difficulty im entering this 


Just about this time a log ; 
caught in some way in the caisson-gate, preventing | 


| and there a brilliant 


ne 
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dock. The dimensions of these decks as recon- 
structed are as follows: ° . 


Length on coping 
Length on floor........... skedvawelseestha eeihe 450 
Width on coping .- 
Width on floor 
Width of entrance.. 
Draught of water 

Said Mr. Simpson: ‘The City of Rome, which is 
now the largest Se afloat—the Great East- 
ern never was a steam-ship—can occupy the larg- 
est of these two docks and have plenty of room to 
spare besides, for her length between perpendicu- 
lars, (7. €., cut-water and stern-post,) is only 546 feet. 
Tne same vessel, moreover, could be placed on the 
dock even if she had a full cargo on board. Her 
weight then would be 13,500 tons. The foun- 
dation piles on which the keelson of the 
dock rests will support a weight of between 
30,000 and 40,000 tons, or nearly thres times the 
weight of the City of Rome loaded. Wea'ways 
carefully estimate the weight that will probably be 
placed on a dry dock, and then build for a weight 
double and treble that figure. The first dry dock 
which I ever bnilt was completed in 1854, in Boston 
Harbor, andis in use to-day. Baltimore has one of 
my dry docks, which is 470 feet in length. Cramp, 
of Philadelphia, has another, 450 feet long. 
There are three in Boston, the largest 
400 feet in length, and one in Wilmington 
340 feet. The time required to build a dock ranges 
from 12 to 18 merths. } built Cramp’s dock in seven 
months, and it was the quickest job I ever did. 
Of course, much, I might almost say everything, 
depends upon the nature of the material which we 
have to fexcavate to create” the basin, The 
Brooklyn docks have been leased to the firm 
of William Cramp & Sons, ship and engine 
builders, of Philadelphia, fora term ot 15 years. 
Dock No.1 is now completed, and ready to be 
opened, No. 2is so far advanced that two months 
can hardly elapse before it too cau be thrown 
open to vessels. We have 275 men at work on it, and 
are pushing the work as rapidly as we possibly can. 
Of course, like any great engineering work, they 
are a constant source of care and anxiety, and 
have to be watched with the greatest vigilance, for 
if the water once begins to undermine the work it 
becomes the master, and, like fire, willhave its own 
way. Thus far in my experience I have been very 
fortunate, however, and no accident has occurred 
to endanger my work.” 
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ANOTHER LANDMARK GONS. 


THE WALTON HOUSE IN PEARL-STREET 
MAKES ROOM FOR A FACTORY AND STORES. 


One of the most famous of the old houses of 
our City is going down at the demands of business. 
The Walton House was built ‘n 1754, and for half a 
century was considered the finest dwelling inthe 
City. The builder and owner was William Walton, 
who came from England about the year 1720. He 
was engaged in mercantile business in Hanover- 
square, and through certain connections with the 
Spaniards of the West Indies, with whom he was 
the only New-York trader, he amassed a large for- 
tune. Then he went into real estate, and his name 
avpears frequently as a purchaser, but seldom as a 
seller. His first recorded purchase was in 1727, 
when he bought from John Yerworth and wife the 


ground on which the old house stood. The lot 
fronted 50 feet on Queen (Pearl) street, and ran 
back 202 feet to the river. The price was £300. 

Walton kept lordly revel in his great palace. 
When the French and Indian war ended, he gaye 
several grand entertainments to the English offi- 
cers who were returning from Canada. The lavish 
profusion of his cellars and larder, and particularly 
the gorgeous display of his gold and silver plate, 
astonished those who had the fortune to be in- 
vited. As he wasathorough Englishman, and as 
no mention is made of the Waltons in the Revoelu- 
tionary service, it may be presumed that they were 
loyalists, though they do not appear to have 
evoked any especial hostility. His house was illu- 
minated on the receipt of the news of tho repeal of 
the Stamp act. He was married in 1731 to Cornelia 
Beekman, and so joined one of the great families 
of the period. He seems to have had at least seven 
children, all but one boys. The marriage of one of 
his sons was recorded in the peculiarly personal 
fashion of the day, as follows: 

MARRIED.—On Tuesday night last, March 11, 1760, 
Mr. JacoB Wanton, of this City, merchant, to Miss 
POLLY CRUGER, daughter of Henry Cruger, Esq., an 
eminent merchant of this place. An agreeable young 
lady, possessed of every good quality to render the 
marriage state completely happy, with a large fortune, 


The Cruger family was of great repute, and held 
many important political positions. The young 
lady’s father was a member of the Provincial 
Council, resigned in 1773 and spent his last days in 


with brown-stone lintels and corners. The bricks 
were brought from Holland. Thke house was 50 
feet front and about 70 deep. Over the entrance 
in Pearl-street might once have been seen 
the arms of the Walton family, but it is presumed 
that the last of thename who dwelt there earried 
off the eseutcheon. In the lintels over the win- 
dows in the centre were medallion heads earved in 
the brown stone. The interior still shows signs of 
former splendor in the rt ag mantels, and 
doors, though of late years it has been but a codm- 
mon tenement-house. The Walton House was 
thought to be a great way out oftown, and a hnn- 
dred years ago, or after the peace with Engiand,peo- 
ple would take theirchiidren out there on Saturday 
afternoons to play on the hill where is now Frank- 
lin-square, and have a view of Walton’s wonder- 
fully big house. There willbe alarge building for 
stores and factories put up on the site by Mr. James 
Callery, of Alleghany City, Penn. It will be 49 feet 
front on Pearl-street, 89 feet deep, and six or seven 
stories high, costing $30,000. With the disappear- 
ance of the Walton House and the speedy disap- 
pearanee of the Hall of Records to make way for the 
approach to the big bridge, we shall have lost 
nearly all buildings, except one or two churches, 
whose erection preceded the Revolutionary war. 
cehinoninp actA sche 


OVER-STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 


VIEWS OF A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN OF 
TORONTO OF ITS DELETERIOUS EFFECTS. 
The Toronto Globe has lately interviewed 

Dr. Aikens, a leading practicing physician of that 

city, upon the effects of over-study inthe public 

schools. Following are extracts from its report 
of the conversation: 


‘What are the effects of over-study as it exists 
in our schools?” 

“In the case of girls it leads, combined with lack 

of physical exercise, to hysteria among other 
things, and unfits them in after life for their duties 
as wives and mothers. In both sexes it sometimes 
xroduces paleness, emaciation, and nervous debil- 
ty. The heart is rendered unusually sensitive, and 
so is the nervous system generally. The nervous 
exhaustion leads in after life to lack of self-control 
in many respects, and drunkenness and other evil 
habits follow.”’ 

“Do you mear to say that drunkenness can be 
traced to over-study among children ?”’ 

“Ido. Even though they pursue their studies no 
further than the public school course the seeds of 
drunkenness are sown. Nervous exhaustion and 
excitability unquestionably are caused even in 
early life by over-study and the rivalry which ex- 
ists in the schools, and a craving of the body for 
stimulants is created. I have, too, in my own prac- 
tice attended to cases of inflammation of the brain 
which I had reason to suspect originated in, or 
were at least partly caused by, over-study. In the 
case of children of nervous temperament or of del- 
icate constitutions the effects are intensified in 
every respect. I am generally afraid when J see 
children, even comparatively vigorous ones, study- 
ing hard, that besides all the evils attending 
nervous excitability that of short life will follow. 
The nervous fire is burned away, and the more 
study in youth, particularly when physical exer- 
cise is negiected, the less is a child likely toreach a 
good age.”’ 

“What mental effects has over-study among 
children ?’ 

**Mental enfeeblement is a frequent result of it. 
I do not look on the future of the most brilliant 
graduates of our common sehools as hopeful. Here 

pees will attain eminence in 
after life, but generally it is not so. The nervous 
excitability and nervous exhaustion in their early 
years lead to mental enfeeblement, and, even apart 
from the danger of falling into bad habits, they are 
not likely to be as useful members of society, or 
as brilliant in manhood, as ordinarily bright 
pupils who do not make special exertions to 
win the highest places. Both as to longevity 
and brilliant manhood and womanhood, the 
boys and girls below the pupils who stand highest 
have the better prospect. The slower, more nat- 
ural, and less forced methods of advancement 
promise the best ultimate results. A university 
course inereases the evil. I would like to see the 
result of an inquiry by a commission into the after 
life of brilliant graduates of our universities, both 
in regard to long life, habits, and usefulness to 
themselves and to society. I believe the inquiry 
would show that the uble enough but less studious 
generally live longer and occupy better positions 
than those who bore off the honors. his is also true 
regarding school children.” 

“What amount of home work do you think chil- 
dren sheuld accomplish ?” 

“T wouldn’t give them any until after they are i0 
years of age. Second book pupils should have ab- 
solutely none. In the upper classes an hour or two 
would do, but the standard should be fixed not for 
the average child, but for children below the aver- 
age, in physical vigor and mental ability. I tnink 
very many of the children would turn out better 
men and women were they to have no home work 
and shorter hours at school. The confinement and 
restraints imposed on the very young children are 
altogether unnatural and injurious.” 

— re 


UNEQUALED SPORT IN LOUISIANA. 
From the Shreveport (La.) Times. 

A few days ago Jim Young, the modern 
Nimrod of the South-west, while on a hunt in the 
Sodo Lake bottom was told by a planter of the 
neighborhood to killa hog of his if he eame across 
one in his mark. Jim killed the hog, and not being 
able to ‘go the whole hog” at one trip, hung up 
part of the deceased, and on his return found one 
Cad gone and bear signs around the place. 

eaving the rest of the meat on the bush he re- 
turned that night and lay in wait for bruin, To- 
ward daylight the bear came, and Jim tumbled 
her. While engaged in butcheriug the beara cub 
approached and met the fate ot the old one. 
Hearing the hounds coming in full ery, Jim took a 
stand and soon had a famous large buck at his feet. 
Very soon afterward another cub appeared, and 
he killed that one also, thus having killed in one 
morning. and at one stand, one large bear, two 
cubs, and a monster buck. Jim says he at the 
same time and place killed two wildcuts ard three 
wild turkeys, but this must be taken cum grano 


, sais, The bears and the buck we have seen, they 


speak for themselyes—metaphorically speaking. 


! high sea running. 
England. The Walton House was of a yellow brick, | 


; short distance from the starting-point. 
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THE BATTERY BOATMEN 


——_—— 


LEADING LIVES OF DANGER WITH 
SMALL PROFIT. 
TRIPS TO STATEN ISLAND AND THROUGH 
THE NAKROWS TO SANDY HOOK—BOARD- 
ING ANCHORED VESSELS—A NOVEL WAY 
TO SOBER UP. 

Along the Battery any pleasant day may 
be seen d number of sturiy, weather-beaten men 
in blue shirts on the lookout for patrons, In 
stormy weather these muscular fellows pace up 
and down in the lee of the new Barge Office or of 
the neighboring building, but, rain or shine, some 
of them are on the alert fora chance to earn an 
honest dollar. These are the famous Battery 
boatmen who, night or day, in storm or calm, 
can always be relied upon to row persons 
to any part of the _ harbor. For many 
years boatmen have made this neighborhood 
their head-quarters. Generations of them have 
risen, thriven, and passed away there, and the lads 
who soon are to replace the old men who still bend 
to their oars on the Bay are being reared by the side 
of the waters on which they are to gain their live- 
lihood. The Battery boatmen own their boats, 
which they never let to outsiders. These boats 
are of the best material and cost about $100 each. 
The owner usually expends about $25 more before 
his boat is ready for use. Each is provided with 
two sets of oars and a mainsail that is rigged only 
when the wind is favorable. Some of the men 
keep their boats in the Government basin, next to 
the Staten Island ferry slip. The‘majority of the 
boats are kept in the basin beyond the new Barge 
Office, where are also boats that are let to board- 


ing-house runners and to outsiders. At the Bat- 
tery landing above Castle Garden three brothers 
named Coady keep several boats. The _ boat- 
men at the otner end of the Battery 
have an organization which at present boasts 
26 members. The object of this organization is 
to keep up a fair schedule of prices and to 
prevent unskilled men from entering into competi- 
tion with the members. Their field of labor is 
large. They frequently row persons to and from 
Governor’s and Bedloe’s Islands, as well.as to the 
numerous craft at anchor in the Bay. They fre- 
quently go to Staten Island, and sometimes ven- 
ture asfaras Sandy Hook. These row-boats have 
often beaten the Staten Island ferry-boats by 
throwing their lines to swift steam-tugs bound 
either up ordown the Bay. Not one tug in twenty 
will refuse the boatmen this assistance. The 
usual charge for taking a party out to a ship 
and back is $1 foreach person. The rates for Gov- 
ernor’sand Bedloe’s Islands are the same, and a 
regular oustomer will be taken to Staten Island, or 
even as far as Sandy Hook, for the same price, but 
astranger would be charged more. At night the 
danger is much greater, and the men expect better 
pay. Onastormy night, when theice in the Bay 
is thick, it requires two to handle a boat, and 
before it starts one of the men will say, 
“You know what its worth, boss, $5 for 
each.’’ If the current should prove too strong 
on the return trip the men row over 
to Red Hook and Jand their patrons there. When 
freights are good, the boating business is good, as 
more persons are then likely to board the vessels 
in the Bay. A single boatman has made from $25 
to $30 in one day, but when times are bad, the men 
count themselvés fortunate who manage to aver- 
ageasingle jobaday. Inthe Summer people go 
down to the Battery for a row, and those who do 
not care to pay boatmen can hire boats of an in- 
ferior qualityfor 30 cents an hour. Sometimesa 
boat which has been let does not turn up, and 
next day the owner learns that it has been found 
in some distant part of the harbor, where the oars- 
men of the previous day had left it after their 
aquatic fit had passed off. When the ice is thick it 
is difficult for the boats to proceed. Sometimes it 
is necessary to drag them over large cakes of ice. 
It is almost impossible to get through melting 
ice that has become at all slushy. Boats 
have been caught in such ice and have 
drifted for miles before an opportunity for 
escape presented itself. A _ field of ice 
will sometimes approach a vessel just as the boat 
comes alongside. The boatman will try and avoid 
the iee, which, however, will completely surround 
the vessel, and hours will elapse before he can get 
back to his impatient patron. Great cantion has 
to be used in going alongside ships when there is a 
In fogs the danger of being run 
down by vessels is great, and it is almost impossi- 
ble then fora boatman to row in a straight line. 
Men have started for Governor’s Island in 
and, after gropiag about fer two or three hours, 
have brought up along the Battery wall. only a 
When a 
heavy squall comes up suddenly the boat should be 
allewed torun before the blast. lf left to itself 
the boat will come out all right, but it is likely to 
upset if an attempt is made to row it against the 
storm. . 

One dark evening last Summer a reporter had 
oceasion to visit a bark anchored in the bay. 
named the vessel to a boztman, who immedlately 
pointed her out, for these men notice every arrival 
and keep a correct mental index of all the vessels 
in the harbor. In the stern of the boat selected 
for the trip sata little boy about 6 years of age. 
This was the boatman’s son. The little fellow re- 
fused all entreaties to go home, and was finally 
wrapped up in an oil-skin coat by his father, who 
made him promise to keep awake. It looked very 
much like astorm asthe boatman pushed but of 
the basin. The eurrent was favorable, and the 
boat made rapid progress while its master made at 
intervals the following remarks: 

‘*Am I sure that’s the bark you want? yes, I am. 
Tonce saved aman fromdrowning near here. My 
boat was being towed by a big tug when I see the 
man go overboard. I let go my line and backed 
water till leaught him by the hair just as he was 
going to sink. One Winter day me and a partner 
of mine were out here, when along comes a ferry- 
boat and catones the nose of our boat in her 
wheel. Me and my partner jumped out and were 
inthe water with heavy clothes on us for nigh half 
an hour, when along come a beat and picked us up. 
The tide is with us now, but it may give trouble 
coming back. Mister, won’t you just wake up 
that little boy of mine again? Thanks, Sir. The 
Coney Island boats do give usa heap of trouble, 
and we keep in as elose to the shipping as we can, 
so as to get clear of them. Here you are, Sir; here’s 
the bark.”’ 

The reporter climbed,on board and obtaiaed the 
information he desired. But the pull back to shore 
was a continued struggte from beginning to end 
owing to the tide. The boatman had to work like 
a steam-engine to pull the length of a single ship 
which, with its high black sides, loomed up in the 
darkness like a huge phantom. Meanwhile, the 
ship’s watchman was gazing suspiciously at the 
boat and its occupants. After asking the reporter 
to wako up the little boy again the boatman at 
lenge intervals made the fellowing remarks: 
“This tide worse than a mill-race. 
There goes a Coney Island boat up. I 
wish she had a keg of powder in her 
to blow her out of the water. We have to keep in 
close to the shipping to get away from them ex- 
cursion boats; bus the worst of it is we get taken 
for river pirates. I’ve been fired at from schoon- 
ers out here that teok us for river thieves. The 

an on that brig over there don’t like our looks, I 
guess. We ought tocarry lanterns with us, but we 
don’t. Pilots never think of looking fer us small 
boats; all they leok for is lights. Here, you 
boy of mine, didn’t you tell me you wern't 
going to sleep? cateh me _ taking you 
out another night. Yes. Sir, this is 
about the worst tide I ever see, but we ain’t going 
to have astorm, afterall. Them Annex boats give 
us lots of trouble. I wish there was a keg of 
powder in every one of them. There’s another 
excursion boat, coming right down onus. Mister, 
you'd better take the other pair of oars, or else we 
can’t gain any on this current. Never mind if it 
does make yeu sweat; stick toit and we'll be in 
an hour the quicker.”” The boatman and the re- 
porter pulled tegether for some time, the former 
alluding to every passing excursion boator steam 
yacht in the same breath with *‘a keg of powder,” 
while the latter zealously performed the duties 
which had so unexpectedly been thrust upon him. 
At last the Battery was reached, and after handing 
the sleeping boy to the reporter, with instructions 
to wake him up, the boatman proceeded leisurely 
to put his boat to rights, and to make it fast, for 
the night. 

Sometimes a Battery boat comesin with a ghastly 
tow which the rower has found. Thisis the bloated 
corpse of some unfortunate who has perished—no 
man knows how--adding one more to the list ef 
unraveled mysteries fished from the dark waters 
that flow around the City. The sickening, and in 
many cases mutilated, object is made fast at the 
landing by a line, and rises and falls with the ripple 
of the waves. A morbid crowd gathers and gazes 
at it for hours until the dead-cart arrives and takes 
itto the Morgue, Next day the boatman is sent for 
and testifies at the Coroner's inquest, losing the 
best part of the day, for which he receives 
no pay. Many persons have been rescued 
from drowning by the Battery boatmen, wko 
never hesitate to plunge into the water 
to save the life of a fellow-creature. No sooner 
does a lighter or sail-boat capsize off the Battery 
than the wateris covered with boats which these 
men row to the rescue. Quantities of goods that 
have fallen into the water have been saved by 
these men, who never think of demanding salvage 
from the owners. Some of the boatmen, besides 
supporting their families, save money, while others 
spend theirearnings in drink, but the hardy life 
enables them to throw off the effects of dissipation. 
One day last Summer a crowd gathered at the 
Battery basin to watch two men who were fight- 
ing in a boat. One held a rudder while 
the other grasped a piece of board. They 
had been striking each other with these things and 
their faces were covered with blood. A stout, 
bluff-looking man rushed up and exclaimed to the 
erowd: ‘“‘What are yous making all this fuss 
about? Why, them two has been on a drunk fora 
week, and they’ve got tosober up some way, ain’t 
they? Idon’t see why yous have got to stare at 
‘em that way.” The speaker thought that after a 
week spent harmlessly in an innocent ** drunk” 
the men might be allowed to take a quiet method 
like this of preparing themselves to resume work 
without being stared at by a vulgarcrowd. Next 
day the two belligerents were at work and ap- 
peared as well as ever. 

Probably no boatman on the Battery is better 
known than Hugi Beirne, alias Rapp, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man nearly 60 years old. This man 
imagines that he first discovered the telephone and 
several other inventions of note, but on all other 
subjects his views areclear enough. He is the hero 
of the crowd that gathers to witness the annual 
sailing regatta of the Battery boatmen. At the 
last race Rapp’s boat capsized at the start, but he 
righted her and sailed over the course to the de- 
light of the crowd, which insisted that he was en- 
titled to the first prize, as he had made better time 
than his competitors. This man was called Rapp 


after the Rappahannock, a vessel whieh was 


is 


a fog, } 


He ! 


at Pier No. 4 North River some 20 years ago. It 
seems that he was fabled to have eaten more than 
did the whole ship’s company, A short time 
ago it was discovered thxt Rapp was solicit- 
ing patronage at less thak the regular 
rates, and a storm ensued which resulted 
in his leaving the ——— No attempt was 
made to boycott him, but he did not thrive. Finally, 
he returned, a penitent, to the fold, whieh was 
roperotaly thrown open to him by his old com- 
rades. The Coady brothers charge low prices, and 
will take persons ott te the men-of-war for 25 
cents apiece. But they have never been molested 
in any way by the men from the other end of the 
Battery. These rough, brawny men of the Battery, 
who handle their boats so skillfully, are for the 
most part courageous, generous, and honest, and, 
although some are inclined to dissipation, few of 
them ever shrink from duty. Probably no class of 
men in New-York undertake their duties more 
bravely or earn their livings more honestly than do 
the Battery boatmen. 
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LEITERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OUR NEW NAVY. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

The notice in THE Times of the Sth inst., 
followed by the editorial the next day, on the re- 
ports of the Naval Advisory Board, show a warm 
interest in naval matters, although each notice 
showed ean entire disagreement with the reports of 
the board. Will you kindly allow me a few words 
in relation to the views you advance? Nearly all 
designs for men-of-war now made in Europe con- 
template the use of steel. Many merchant vessels 
are now buiit of steel, andif Iam not mistaken a 
reduction of 20 per cent. is made by Lloyds on 
steel ships as compared with iron. This would 
indieate that, in the opinion of underwriters, steel 
had passed through the experimental stage, and 
was thought to be superior to iron. There are 
many considerations to be taken into account in 
forming an opinion, but as we have by our supine- 
ness lost even the chance of experimenting on 
such subjects, ought we not to avail ourselves of 


the knowledge that others have obligingly pro- 
cured for us, and in designing new ships adopt the 
best material for the purpose, regardless of 
whether Pennsylvania or Maine would profit most 
by the decision? If we cannot make steel, and 
cannot learn—a question not yet decided in the 
negative—let us import, but in no case be content 
with any material but the best. 

Speed is very essential, but as it can be obtained 
only by sacrificing other advantages a compromise 
is sometimes necessary. Of the 41 proposed ves- 
sels, 81 are to havea speed of 13 knots or over. 
Merchant vessels frequently surpass this speed, but 
not, perhaps, as often asis thought. In 1876, out 
of 3,500 steamers in the English mercantile marine, 
300 were recorded as making 12 knots or over at 
sea. A man-of-war cannot be aracing machine 
without sacrificing to a great extent the require- 
ments of handiness, stability, and weatherly qnali- 
ties, and although some ships of foreign navies 
are rated higher than 15 knots} the trials were 
made under a combination of the most 
favorable circumstances, such as would never ex- 
ist in commission at sea. If these 31 contemplated 
vessels should all make 13 knots at sea, and be rea- 
sonably efficient mm other respects, we would have 
reason to be proud of them. The 10 smaller vessels 
are intended for ordinary station work, river ser- 
vice, &c., and speed is not so necessary. Theseare 
better than the vessels we have used for the last 15 
years for cruising purposes, and there is great im- 
provement obtainable in procuring even 10-knot 
ships. But the serious objection made by every 
naval officer to your editorial would be to the 
statement that these vessels are of a class for 
which we have no use. You say we have no mer- 
chant fleet to protect, and there is, unfortunately, 
much force in the remark; but in planning the con- 
struction of a navy muet we or ought we to calcu- 
late on our commerce always remaining in its pres- 
ent depressed condition? Small as may be the 
number of our merchant vessels, there have been 
enough of themin trouble within the last 10 years 
to make us often wish for more of a Navy to pro- 
tect them. I must take exception to your view 
that the use of our Navy is to protect our ports. 
The idea that it is a marine organization for ser- 
vice ashore is not new in this country, as It was se- 
riously advanced in 1812 that the only way to keep 
what vessels we had would be to retain them in 
port safe from hostile hands. Fortunately, wiser 
counsels prevailed, and we were enabled to prove 
that on the sea, the proper sphere of a navy’s 
action, We were unequaled, and this is the ambi- 
tion the Navy has for itself to-day. The Army can 
look out for our harbors, and will do so as soon as 
Congress will allow them to do it, but if our Navy 
is of no higher use than to lie moored head and 
stern in port, we had better dispense with it en- 
tirely. The best defense is often an offensive cam- 
paign, and if we have to fight we must be prepared. 

The board made no recommendation on the con- 
struction of iron-clads, presumably because the ex- 
perienced officers comprising it thought a cruising 
fieet of more immediate importance. A fleet ca- 
pable of harbor defense could be improvised more 
readily than one capable of waging a successful of- 
fensive warfare, and without the latter we could 
have no navy proper. Iron-elads suitable for offen- 
sive operations would be heartily welcomed by the 
service, and if after granting us cruisers, Congress 
should in an excessof generosity order the con- 
struction of a dozen of these, the wisdom of the 
act would be appreciated to the utmost. Rams 
may be useful, but beyond the sinking of the Re 
d'Italia and the Vanguard, one a disabled enemy and 
the other a friend that the ram was trying not to 
hit, they have accomplished but little, until the 
more recent ** battle of Fire Island.” 

Sound common sense dictates one of two courses 
of action. LKither let us withdraw into our own 
shel!, mind our own busineags, allowing the rest of 
the world to attend to its own affairs without any 
brag or bluster from us, orlet us put ourselves in 
a position to enforce any demand er action that 
our diplomacy may require. Much has been said 
of late of the necessity of the United States guar- 
anteeing the neutrality of the Panama Canal when 
we ara without the means of securing the safety 
of our own coasts. Imagine our defending Aspin- 
wall against any European power with a Navy 
built for use in New-York Harbor. No class of 
men would sooner welcome a vigorous foreign 
policy than the officers of the Navy, but they know 
that it requires a vigorous arm to enforce it, 

NEW NAVY. 
———<p-------- 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STEEL. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

In your paper of this date appears the state- 
nient, “ However good our iron may be, we have 
not yet been able to produce steel that is at all 
equal to English steel.” Now, American steel- 
makers, in their dense ignorance, have heretofore 
supposed there was at least a faint connection be- 
tween the character of iron and the quality of the 
steel made from it, but if you are not joking, of 
course, this idea must henceforth be given up. In 
which case, if there be no relation between the ac- 
knowledged superiority of American iron and the 
quality of American steel, you owe it to your coun- 


try to at once inform American steel-makers how 
the confessedly inferior English iron is made to 
produce such superior steel, American and 
English makers alike have heretofore supposed 
that the axiom ‘‘the better the iron the better the 
steel” was not to be disputed, but it seems as 
though they must have been, in error about this, 
unless~awful thought—it should turn out you have 
been mistaken in your statement. 

Perhapsit is true, as you say, that “it is only 
within a short time that the best English steel- 
makers have been able to produce plates of snffi- 
ciently uniform strength to be fit for ship-building 
purposes.” If it be true, itis only another illustra- 
tion of the fact thatin enterprise England follows 
America. One American firm has been making 
such plates successfully for 20 years. The 
fact is that. as far as regards all the 
cheaper grades of steel, the most obstinate 
Englishman of that proverbially prejudiced race 
must admit that American steels are as good, and 
generally better, than the English, There is stilla 
contention as to the relative merits of best tool 
steels, though, in point of fact, English steel-makers 
do not use English iron at all in the making of best 
tool steel, but xs regards the comparative merit of 
American tool steel, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. One by one the English steel-makers 
have retired or been driven from this field, until 
now at least 75 per cent., and possibly 90 per cent.. 
of all tools made in this country are made of 
American steel. A. M. G. 

New-Yorr, Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1881. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN THE 
MUSEUM. 

From the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Whatever may be the success of the electric 
light in the streets or the railway stations, there is 
one place where its assistance has been much ap- 
preciated. At the British Museum the great read- 
ing-room has with its aid been made available to 
the literary student for several Winters, and the 
scores of readers to be found there from 4 to7in 


every evening show their thankfulness for 
the boon. Until this week a flood of light 
has been thrown upon this part of the 
building, but the retiring rooms for the 
ladies and the lavatories have been left in semi- 
darkness. The Trustees have now determined to 
satisfy the desires of their clients by placing the 
electric light in these parts of the institution. 
There is only one thing further that can reasonably 
be demanded by book students in London, and 
that is that the rooms in which the manuscripts 
and books are housed may be lighted in the same 
way. It would then be possible to supply books 
from ‘the interior compartments at a later hour 
than $:30 in the afternoon without the complicated 
system now in use; and with that improvement in 
arrangement. the number of readers would not 
know any diminution from 10 in the morning until 
7 at night. 


BRITISH 


_ ——————— 
DOUBLY-SOW.; WHEAT SPRINGING UP. 
From the West Chester (Penn.) Record, Nov. 8. 

In this, like in a number of other counties in 
the State, a large number of wheat ficids are now 
to be seen which are covered with wheat almost as 
thickly as grass on a healthy Brandywine pasture 
field. This is the result of unwarrantable uneas!- 


ness on the part of farmers who, after sowing their 
seed early in the Fall and thinking, after ting a 
few weeks for it to come up, that the planting haa 
failed, replanted their fields, and when the rains 
came along lest week the seeds sprouted and came 
up in the manner described. The cause of the de- 
lay in the first seeding coming up was due to the 
unusually dry weather, aud what will now result 


from the over abuadaat vileating on fields can best. 


teld next year 


NOTES ON ART AND ARTISTS 


—— 


—The Union Clb has begun its 
monthly exhibitions of pictures in the new 
house on Fifth-avenue. 


—Antwerp is to have a Place Conscience 
and a statue of the novelist of that name 
Hemdrick Coriscience, to adorn the square. 


—-Next Summer a recumbent figure of 
Robert E. Lee will be unveiled at Lexington, 
Va. Itisby E. V. Valentine, of Kentucky, 
who has made statues of Lee, Maury, the twe 
Johnstens, Pickett, and lately Breckinridge. 


—The Century is to have a new cover aa 
well as new management in future. Elihu 
Vedder has made a design which is said to be 
full of his strength and originality, yet it does 
not entirely depart from the lines of Messrs. 
Saint-Gaudens and White in the present cover 
cf the magazine, 


—The Schwatka expedition recently re- 
turned from the Arctic had a singular genius 
among its crew, who was alternately guide, 
chef de cuisine, and artist, as the ease de- 
manded. Most of the picturesin the account 
of the voyage, just published by the Scribners, 
are from original sketches by him. 


—Mr. A. F. Bandelier, who is now con- 
ducting explorations near the City of Mexico, 
reports that it is his intention to examine beth 
Old and New-Mexico, Central America and 
Peru. Francis Parkman, the historian, haa 
urged the Boston Archeological Institute to 
furnish Bandelier with farther means. 


—One of the leading illustrators for Har- 
per’s Monthly, Mr, Abbey, whose fine sketches 
for poems by the old English poets have 
formed perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
the magazine of late years, has returned from 
Europe for a permanent stay. Mr. Abbey 
seems to beas popular among his fellow-crafts- 
men as he is successful in his profession. 


—The story goes in Paris that Meissioner 
intends to petition Congress to allow his pic- 
tures now owned in America, after going to 
France for exhibition next year, to return 
free of the duty of 10 per cent. on paintings 
entering the United States, It is also said that 
he first applied to the French Government to 
have the matter arranged, but one polite mag- 
nate referred him to another until the irate 
artist retreated to his sumptuous atelier mut- 
tering the unheroic words: Tas de mufles ! 


—Messrs. Joseph T, Clarke and Francis 
H, Bacon have the firman from the Porte al- 
lowing them to excavate at Assos, Asia Minor, 
until 1883. A letter in this journal on the 25th 
of last month gave interesting details of the 
site of the theatre and stoa of Assos, and of 
the surrounding landscape. They have also 
unearthed a temple on the plan of the Athenian 
Temple of Theseus. Ancient sculptures of 
great interest have been found imbedded 
in the wall of a fortress built of the remains 
of the Greek city. Enough of the original 
stone has been discovered to reconstruct the 
temple as if must have looked. The sculptures 
were preserved by being imbedded in mortar 
in the fort walls. About 1835 the Frenchman, 
Texier, visited Assos, and sent various pieces 
of sculpture to the Louvre. The American 
explorers hardly hope for finds of statuary, 
owing to the habit of the natives of burning 
marbles for the sake of the lime. 


—On the line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road a monument is about to be erected to the 
memory of Oakes and Oliver Ames, designed 
by H. H. Richardson, the architect of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and partner of Leopold Eid- 
litz in the new Capitol at Albany. The work, 
according to the Commonwealth, is by Saint- 
Gaudens. It consists of a pyramid of rough 
granite dressed with red sand-stone, 40 feet 
square and 60 feet high. Two slabs of sand. 
stone containing portraits of the two Ames’s 
in low relief are to be let into the inclined 
sides of the pyramid. Each is nearly square, 
and the faces are three-quarters front; 
the workmanship is said to equal that on tha 
pedestal of the Farragut monument in Madi. 
son-square. ‘‘In harmony with the impressive 
character of the region where it is built and the 
sturdy simplicity of character of the two men 
it is intended to commemorate, the monument 
has been given a rugged strength and plain- 
ness that will make it seem like a natural part 
of thescene.” The namesof the commemo- 
rated eae as a monogram, which is the same, 
O. A., for one as it is for the other. 


—Among the large number of water-colorga 
in the Fales collection, at the Kirby Gallery, op- 
posite Wallack’s old theatre, are two specimens 
of English painters which ought to beseen before 
they are consigned tosome private gallery. One 
is a small view by Stanfield, containing water 
in glimpses; but the other is probably the 
finest Turner that has ever been brought toa 
sale in this country. Itis the gem of the eol- 
lection. Very light in color, it represents a 
wide valley, with alake andarange of bare 
hills on the right. The sky is a marvel of 
lightness, grace, and beauty. Thesun is near 
the horizon, but veiled by the moisture of the 
air. Light and fantastic little clonds hover 
about. The management of the aerial and 
linear perspectives stamps the picture at 
ence a masterpiece. Few of his water-colorg 
in the National Gallery at London approach 
this in dignity and masterliness. It appears 
to belongto a rather early date, before er 
gave way to the ideas about art which still 
offend many connoisseurs. Allis transparent, 
limpid, solid, and deep. If the Metropolitan 
had persons connected with it whe knew what 
pictures were, or dared to secure an exquisite 
piece when the occasion offered, there might 
be a slight hope of the City owning this. 


—Metallic castings of flowers, insects, or 
other delicate and fragile objects are now 
made as follows: The object is fixed in the 
centre of a paper or wooden box by means of 
fine wires, so as to be perfectly free. Thicker 
wires are run from the sides of the box to the 
object, to leave channels for air. A wooden 
stick, ha apie gg toward the end, ts placed on 
the back of the object, to keep open a runnel 
for the metal. The boxis then filled with a 
paste of three parts of plaster of Paris and one 
of brick dust, made up with a solution of alum 
and sal ammoniac. It is well to brush the 
object firsts with the paste, to pr 
vent the formation of air bubbles. 
After the mold has set the ebject is re- 
moved by reducing it to ashes. It is dried 
slowly, then eyed brought toa red heat, 
then allowed to cool slowly to prevent the 
formation of flaws or cracks. The ashes are 
removed from the mold by pouring in mer- 
cury by the runnel left by the stick and shak- 
ing it thoroughly about. This must be re. 
peated several times to clear the mold of 
every particle of ashes. The thick wires for 
air channels are then drawn out, the mold is 
thoroughly heated again in order that the 
liquid metal, which is now poured in, shall 
reach the furthest parts. cooling the 
mold is very cazefully cracked off and the ob 
ject is found to be duplicated in the metal, 


MOLTRE’S COOL HEAD. 
Grenville Murray, in the Geneva Continental Times, 
The reasons of Moitke’s amazing suecess aré 
not farte seek. It has been suggested that the 
military art may be no very profound mystery, 
that “‘its principles are the principles of plain good 
sense, and that a quick eye, a cool head, and a 
stout heart will do more to make a General than all 
the diagrams of Jomini.” These considerations 
do not quite exhaust the sub. ; butthere is no 
doubt that the above nat qualifications, com- 
bined with the serious study of tactics, are preity 
certain to produce a great tain, fortune moder- 
ately favoring him. And Moltke has at least 
taken care that fortune should as rarely as possi- 
ble be against him. “‘ From Saarbruck to Sedan,” 
it was said of him, “he left nothing to chance.” 
According toa story which ains much, a friend 
of Moltke’s once encountered him in the streets of 
Berlin, on a memorabie morming in the sgcoad half 
of July, 1870. The French ultimatum had just 
been received, amd the friend, after a hasty 
goon. “Whither away so 
“Oh, I know = 

be busy.” ‘Not at all. Everything is ready.” 
And, German-wise, the famous strategist carried 
off his companion to a café, to talk philosophy 
over a glass of Bavarian beer. At Versailles the 
French wondered to see him so often “doing 
nothing,” as itappeared to them. Even after 
evening he strolled into the restaurant had 
chosen as leisurely as any rich young officer in a 
crack cavalry regiment; and staid as long at 
table as others. Not that heis anything of an epi- 
cure—his tastes being of the simplest. It was no- 
ticed that a favorite dish of his was roast goose. 
He had so peti mastered his work that he 

had no need to be fussy over it. 


TWO LAWYERS AND A TURKERY. 
From the Toronto Mail, Nov. 6. 

A Queen’s counsel of good standing im the 
city and a well-known barrister were conversing 
near the corner of Church and King streets yester- 
day, when a vendor of dead turkeys passed. The 
Queen’s counsel, who ia of rather a facetious 
ture, dared his lesser light to carry a turkey home 
in its nude condition, even if he (the Queen's coun: 
sel) paid forit. The mimor limb of the law 
would accept the challen . 


— to ges gee Ay 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TRAVELS IN THE FAR NORTH. 


\ THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 8UN. Summerand 
inter Journeys Through Sweden, Norway, Lap- 

land, and Northern Finland, By Patt B. Du CHalL- 

LU. With map and Ulustrations. 2vols. New- 
York: Harper & BROTHERS. 1882, 


When reading Paul Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Land 
of the Midnight Sun” it is a question whether 
this northern land is more beautifui in Sum- 
mer than in Winter, so happy are his descrip- 
tions of it. Our traveler is skirting the Both- 
nia, and he writes: ‘‘ There was a look of sad- 
ness about the country, relieved by the *deep 
blue sky characteristic of the clear atmosphere 
of Scandinavia. Dwarf forests of pine and 
fir lined the roads, while here and there mead- 
ows, fields of barley, oats, and rye relieved the 
monotony of thelandscape. Wild flowers were 
abundant; a, few butterfies flitted hither and 
thither and an occasional magpie or crow dis- 
turbed the solitude. * * * It was a great 
charm for me to gather, at 12 o’clock at night, 
in the midst of broad daylight, sweet violets, 
which grew anaong the rocks by the side of the 
roads, with golden buttercups, and to hear 
perchance the notes of the cuckoo.” But here 
is Scandinavia in another guise: ‘ All nature 
seems to be in deep repose; the gurgling brook 
is silent; the turbulent streams are frozen; the 
waves of the lakes, upon which the rays of the 
Summer sun played. strike no more the pebbly 
shores; long crystal icicles hang from the 
mountain-sides and ravines; the rocks upon 

which the water drippad in Summer appear 
qi, "te sheets of glass. * * * The moon takes 
the Place of the sun, the stars shine brightly, 


‘the « ‘tmosphere is pure and clear, and the sky 


very blue. The weora borealis sends its 
flashes and streamer:' of light high up toward 
the zenix’h, and there are days when the elec- 
tric storv.\ culminates in a corona of gorgeous 
color, preacnting a spe ctacle never to be for- 


gotten.” 

The traveler of to-dity, when he tells of 
ps country, can hardly expect to be lis- 
toned to should he write as a_ peripatetic 
tourist. Passing impressions are often false, 
and at the best but superfilcial. Mr. Du Chail- 
iu went to Norway and Sweden with the 
fixed intention of writing mare than a mere 
narrative of travel, and the volumes under 
review are the results of aserjes of journeys 
made at different times, from. 1871 to 1878, 
embracing a sojourn in thecountry of nearly 
five years. Certainly there ‘has never been 
presented a more delightful series of pictures 
of the home manners of rustic Norse and 
Swede than those presented by the author, due 
a great deal to the fact of his having acquired 
the language. This brought about that genu- 
ine sympathy between him and the peasants 
without which he never could have obtained 
that real acquaintance with them which he 
shows on every page. 

Apart trom the fine descriptions of what 
must be the most magnificent scenery in Eu- 


rope, what is most winning about this book are 
those natural bits of folk talk which Mr. 
Du Chaillu has introduced. Adopting the 
manners and customs of the country, making 
himself entirely at home with the bonde or the 
saeter girl, the nomadic Lapp or wandering 
Fiun, becoming their guest, their chosen 
friend, our traveler is welcome to the wed- 
ding feast, the christening, the Christmas 
festivities, or takes his place as a mourner 
at the funeral. ‘Paul,’ their ‘‘dear 
Paul,” as they like to call him, is the wonder 
and delight of these simple folk, and they keep 
no secret from him. Perhaps that great ex- 
perience Mr. Du Chaillu has had as an explorer 
ot strange lands has stcod him now in good 
stead, and he finds that human nature under 
the tropics or in the arctic circle has always 
its redeeming traits. He is ever blest with 
the best of humors, and nothing upsets his 
souilibrium. When the traveler is taking an 
almost unknown route from Bodé, latitude 
57° 20’, right across country from Norway to 
Lulea, latitude 65° 40’ north, in Sweden, he ar- 
rives at an encampment of Samé, Lapps, and 
pees the smoke curling over their kata (tents.) 
At once the best that is in their tents is offered. 
to Du Chaillu by his new friends: 

“There was not the slightest appearance of shy- 
ness in these people. We were welcomed at once; 
the coffee-kettle was put over the fire; coffee, al- 
ready roasted, well ground, boiled and clarified 
with a piece of dry fish-skin, and served to me ina 
queer-shaped little silver cup, which I admired very 
much; it was a family heirloom, said to be about 
100 years old. The shape of the spoon was very 
graceful. This also was a family relic, a great deal 
older than the cup; it was not clean, reindeer milk 
having dried upon it, and I was much amused at 
the way the girl washed it. As there was no water 
at band, she passed her little red tongue over it 
several times until it was quite clean and smooth; 
and then, as if it had been a matter of course, 
filled it with milk from a bow], stirred up the coffee, 
and handed me thecup. I did not altogether ad- 
mire this method of cleaning spoons. Happily, her 
teeth were exquisitely white and her lips as red as 
a cherry; and although I have seen many Lapland- 
ars since,I think she was the prettiest one I ever 
met.” 

Coffee seems to take the place with this 
northern race of the tea used in Asia, and, 
strange to say, the flavor of the beanis en- 
hanced by copious additions of salt. As to 
appearance, the Lapps, according to Du 
Chaillu, differ from the general conception of 
them, for many of them did not have black 
eyes and dark hair, but were fair-skinned and 
fair-haired, with blue eyes, the cheek bones 
not prominent and the nose not always 
retroussé. They were, however, of small 
stature, women measuring from 4 feet 4 inch 
to 4 feet 6 inches, and the men from 4 feet 5 
inches to5 feet inch. Very full and com- 
plete is the deseription of the reindeer, for our 
author studies them both in Summer and Win- 
ter. The animal seems to combine at the same 
time both tameness and wildness: 

**In some respects they are greatly superior to 
other cattle, in aherd they are very easily man- 
aged; they usually keep close together, and in 
Winter season remain where they are left to feed. 
When on the march, with the help of dogs, they go 
in asolid mass, and a herd does not scatter unless 
wolves are after them; but in Summer they often 
wander along distance when left by themselves. 
When harnessed they become uneasy and distrust- 
ful, and great caution has to be taken not to startle 
them. Often trained reindeer, like horses, become 
refractory or vicious and very difficult to manage, 
and then the Lapp shows his skill. * * * The 
speed of the reindeer varies very much according 
to the time of the year, October, November, De- 
cember being the months in which they are fleet- 
est, as they are fresh from their Summer pasture; 
the cold weather strengthens them, and they are 
not exhausted from digging in the snow, not yet 
very deep, to procure their food.” 

Over well-packed snow and ona good track 12 
to 15 milesan hour is the gait, but down moun- 
tain slopes20. Early in Winter 150 miles can be 
traveled, when the roads are at their best, but 
70 to 80 miles is a good average for a reindeer. 
To milk the doe a lasso is thrown gently over 
the horns, then knotted over the muzzle, but 
many are sogentie as to require no coercion. 
The milk comes with difficulty, and the yield 
is small, in some cases hardly enough to fill a 
toffee cup, but exceedingly rich and thick, ‘‘so 
much so that water had to be added before 
drinking. It is exceedingly nourishing, and 
das a strong flavor, not unlike that of goat’s 
milk.’? The butter from it was not to Du 
Chaillu’s liking, ‘‘so bad that one might almost 
fancy that he was eating tallow.” As to the 
habit of the deer working their way through 
the snow after the lichen, our traveler sees a 
herd thus engaged, when going to some point 
not far distant an camp, and he writes: 

“On the way back anotherstrange sight pre- 
pented itself. Where had the reindeer gone? None 
were to be seen. Had they been taken away? As 
J approached the herd I discovered that ali of them 
had dug holes so deep that I could see only their 
tails, which swayed to and fro. This was certainly 
2@ landscape that I had never seen before.” 

At Muoniovarra, on the confines of Russian 
Finland, Mr. Du Chaillu tekes his first practi- 
cal lesson in reindeer driving, and, gg | a 
light weight, tells of his many upsets. The 
kerres, or sledge, is boat-shaped, and has a 
kee] about 4inches wide. For fast traveling 
there is the pulka, (in Norwegian akja,) and 
the largest form is called lakkek. The harness 
is simplicity itseli—a collar around the rein- 
deer’s neck, at the lower part of which aaingle 
‘trong twisted leather trace is fastened, to 
which the boat-like sledge is attached. A 
pingle rein 1s fastened to the base of the horns. 
The rein is twisted around the right hand, and 
the first lesson imparted is apparently that 

: Bever, under any possible circumstances, must 
ou let go. If you want your deer to stop, 
he rein is thrown to the left; if you want to 

increase your speed, to the right. 
ymake up tog mind to upset a great many 
penne before you learn to drive reindeer.” 
ithe Lapns use their feet asa rudder or drag. 
‘ It is very difficult to learn how to balance 
8 self so as to keep the equilibrium of the 





the more difficult the task.” Going, 























** You must. 


and prevent upsetting; the greater the: 


then, at a railroad speed down hill, Du Chaillu 
at once left his sledge and rolled over and over 
in the snow. But in time he acquired the 
knack of reindeer driving, and many long 
miles through terrible weather he accomplished 
in this way. 

Some of the pictures of these Scandinavian 
women, as Mr. Du Chaillu draws them, are 
exceedingly charming. He arrives ata village 
near the Muonio River, and, though the sun is 
rie oe: the little place is all asleep, for it is 1 


“The house swallows had gone to their nests, 
the cuckoo was silent, andthe sparrows could not 
be heard—nature seemed to have gone to rest in 
the midst of the sunshine. The hills were covered 
to their tops with dark fir trees. Contrasting with 
them was the green foliage of the birch, the white 
trunks of which seemed in the distance like pillars 
of silver. Suddenly a door opened and a maiden 
stood before me, looking at the sun, as if to ask 
what time it was. Her eyes were as blue as the sky 
above, and her complexion rosy; she was bare- 
headed and barefooted: her yellow aair hanging 
carelessly over her shoulders and falling below her 
waist, seemed to have been dyed by the rays of the 
midnight sun; her feet rested upon the green grass, 
which made them appear doubly white. Seeing 
me, she started, not expecting to meet a stranger, 
and was about to make a hasty retreat, when the 
voice of Josefsson, (the guide,) in herown language, 
reassured her. She stopped, and, looking at me, 
said: ‘Stranger, are you leoking at the midnight 
sun? Now the sun shines nightand day. But the 
Summer in our northern land is skort; it gives us 
hardly time to collect our harvest. Our Winters 
are long and often stormy.’ ” 


The hospitality of these simple people had 
apparently no parallel save their honesty. On 
one occasion during this long Summer Mr. Du 
Chaillu enters a house, for doors are never 
locked, and finds farmer and wife in bed: 

“Aslawoke them the wife raised her head from 
the pillow and said: ‘What do you want, stran- 
ger? Ireplied, ‘We want to sleep here.’ ‘ Wel- 
come,’ was the response. The good woman arosa, 
put on her stockings and shoes, went into the next 
room, where she prepared a bed, and then pro- 
duced from a pantry an_ample supply of milk, 
bread, butter, cheese, and smoked reindeer meat, 
and said: ‘Eat if you are hungry, drink if you 
are thirsty, and go to bed,’ and then she bade me 
good-night and went back to her room.” 

That the traveler was from America was 
apparently the best of passports, for many are 
the sons and daughters of this northern coun- 
try who have left behind them fathers and 
mothers for the New World. He meets a 
crowd of villagers on one of the fjords. They 
are going to church in boats, and they shout 
across the blue waters: ‘‘ Amerikaner, I have 
a son, I have a daughter in America, Do you 
know them? Oh, tell me, have you seen 
them??? One would say: ‘‘My son lives in 
Minnesota;’”’ ‘‘My daughter is in Iowa,” 
shoyted another; a third, ‘‘I have three chil- 
dren in Wisconsin.” 

Attending a funeral, in the Valder country, 
copious draughts of briinvin had to be taken. 
“Everything was as plentiful as a joyful feast, 
* * * and the next day was passed in eating 
and drinking, and a stranger might have 
thought that it was a wedding festival instead 
of a begravelse, (funeral.) One good farmer 
suggested that in America we must havea 
grand time on such occasions, as the people are 
so rich. When I told him that we ate and 
drank nothing, but went directly home aftera 
burial, he said: ‘Do 1 understand that you 
areso stingy in your country? The idea of 
people going to a funeral and having nothing 
there to eat or drink, struck him as savoring 
of meanness, and he turned his back on me.”’ 
Mr. Du Chaillu mnst have that happy faculty 
of making himself beloved by not only the 
fathers and the mothers, but by the girls in 
that country, which he so affectionately de- 
scribes. ‘‘ Paul, we have made this for you. 
Keep them to remember me by”—and woolen 
stockings, gloves, mittens are showered on 
him; or it is some venerable matron, who 
says: ‘*Paul, take this cheess and sausage; 
America is so far away, and you may be 
hungry on the road.” Ida Carolina, is a 
little girl of 13, who drives Du Chaillu over 
the mountain roads, and he gives her some 
trifle in money and a piece of candy, and Ida, 
when he comes back that way, never forgets 
him, but he almost breaks Kristina’s heart, 
who is 16, who wants to follow him to Ameri- 
ca. He asks her in all innocence, ‘* Would 
you like to be my driver and come with me 
to Arnerica?’ ‘* Yes,” sa'd the girl, her 
beautiful blue eyes looking at me, and ‘‘ Yes,” 
said her mother, and accordingly Kristina 
packed up her slender baggage, and is bitterly 
disappointed when Mr. Du Chaillu explains 
the irapossibility of the thing. The perfect 
confidence, the honest affection, of these north- 
ern people our author never tires telling of. 
When he leaves some isolated farm-house the 


| wife kisses him with tears in her eves, and the 


man says, *‘ Thanks for coming to us,’’ and 
they exclaim in tenderest accent, ‘‘ Farvel! 
Adj6.” Then one of the sons follows, and the 
last words Mr. Du Chaillu hears is the caution 
given tothe Lapland guides, ‘‘ Take care of 
Paul.” 

Traversing, then, this whole Scandinavian 
peninsula, observing the coast from Hana- 
randa to the extreme north-eastern point of 
Norway, a distance of 3,200 miles, sailing on 
almost every fjord, going through the land 
from east to west, from Polar Sea to the 
Baltic, visiting the Loffoden Island, catching 
the cod there, penetrating Dalecarlia, deserib- 


| ing the comparatively unknown people of 


isolated regions, visiting the cities, compiling 
the statistics, forgetting or omitting nothing, 
Mr. Du Chaillu has written one of the most de- 
lightful and instructive books of travel which 
has appeared for many years. In point of 
typography and illustrations the publication 
does justice to the excellence of the text. 
a 


WELSH TALES OF KING ARTHUR. 


THE BOY’S MABINOGION. Being the Earliest Welsh 
Tales of King Arthur in the Famous Red Book of 
Hergest. Edited by Sipnry LANIER. New-York: 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. 1881. 


The most eager readers of the ‘‘ Mabino- 
gion” will not be boys necessarily, although to 
many of them this abridgment will open new 
horizons of fairy-land and chivalry. The 
fascination of the old Keltic tales is quite as 
strong for adults. Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
beautiful translation is very costly, and from 
its size alone would prevent many people 
from reading it, owing to the preva- 
lent taste for abbreviated works and 
the pressure of other necessary reading 
on busy modern believers in universal culture. 
There is no finer genius displayed in letters 
than that which is to be found among the tales 
from unknown authors which were long ago 
treasured in Welsh books. They seem to 
have been one great source for the flood of 
troubadour tales, chivalric stories, and fairy 
legends that covered France, Germany, and 
the British Isles during the centuries of the 
crusades. They have not the perfection of 
finish of Homer, but they rank with the tales 
that form Homer. They stand side by side 
with the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ and the stories 
woven into those two great Oriental car- 
pets, theo Mahabharata and the Shah Nameh. 
It is enough to place them on the same 
level; surely Mr. Lanier went too far when 


he sought to raise the Mabinogion by attack- 
ing the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” It was well to 
have written: ‘‘Though not so rich as the 
‘Arabian Nights’ they are more vigorous, 
and their fascination is of a more manful 
quality.” The opinion was Mr. Lanier’s, and 
certainly he was a man whose opinion was of 
value. Buta protest ought to be made when 
he says further, and especially should it be 
made if it is meant for the juvenile wing of 
his numerous readers, that, ‘' Moreover. 
they are in comparison open-air tales, and 
do not move in that close, and, if one could 
think such a thing, gas-poisoned temperature 
which often renders the atmosphere of the 
Eastern tales extremely unwholesome.’’? Mak- 
ing every allowance for the poetical side of 
Mr. Lanier and his tendency to exaggeration, 
it must be said that this gives, if not an en- 
tirely wrong idea of Eastern tales in general, 
then so one-sided and partial an idea that it 
is highly improbable he would have kept it 
standing in a second edition had we been lucky 
enough to keep him with us. It is pleasanter 
to believe that the sickness which put an end 
to a career of singular usefulness and poetic 
beauty had already influenced his judgment 
a little when he wrota those lines, For 
Sidney Lanier was not an ordinary hack- 
writer, who wrote hastily and without well- 
grounded opinions. He had a truly artistic 
belief in literature, and for the old chronicles 
and tales a sortof passion. It was not profit 
only that turned him to the editing of Frois- 
sart and Sir Thomas Malory. It was first of 
all his love of romance and of poetic inspira- 
tions shown at the literary springs of romance; 
then a wish that his work would do good by 
showing young people the fine side of the 
knightly ages; and last of all hisown empty 
pockets. : 

The exception taken here to a passage in the 
reverent and charming preface to this digest 
of old Welsh tales is all the more needed, be- 
cause under the strictly Keltic embroidery of 
them all the reader who has read much of 
the popular Eastern literature will iniallibly 
detect resemblances between them and those of 
Asia Minor. These similarities long ago sup- 
ported Welsh historians in their theories re- 
garding an Asiatic derivation of their branch 





bond between the two literatures. But one 
may reflect that there is also a bond 
between the old language of Wales and 
some tongues of Asia Munor and_ India. 
Whereupon the hidden and structural resem- 
blances of fairy tales and tales of derring-do 
start back in the historical perspective to 
the earliest ages when Europe was nobody 
knows how or to what extent a battle-ground 
of races dimly understood as Iberian, Kelt, 
Teuton, Saxon, and so on. But tie outer 
wrappings of the stories will be seen to have 
much that can hardly date back beyond the 
Crusades, and taken along with the structurai 
likenesses to Eastern tales before mentioned, 
may easily be used as a foundation of argu- 
ments tending to refer them all, inside and 
out, hide and bones, to the Arab influences on 
the Western nations, in Spain, Italy, or Pal- 
estine in comparatively recent times. 

Sticking to his idea of a boy’s Mabinogion, 
Mr. Lanier did not stir up these vexed ques- 
tions. Perhaps he would have been wise not to, 
even. if the volume had been addressed to older 
eyes, The boy, maid, or man who has never read 
them before is to be acutely envied the coming 
pleasure of a first perusal of the magnificent 
deeds done in honor of ‘‘The Lady of the 
Fountain,’ cr of the clever tricks played on 
and by *‘ Pwyll, Prinee of Dyved,” or of the 
many tasks set and solved in this story of un- 
pronounceable title, ‘*‘ Kilhwch and Olwen: 
or, the Twrch Trwyth.” It may perhaps take 
more knowledge ot poetry than most boys 
possess to see the beauty and original grandeur 
in the translated passages of verse in ‘ Talie- 
sin.” Yet itis likely that very young children 
will enjoy these stories, since children havea pe- 
culiar faculty for absorbing the parts of a tale 
which they do understand and stowing away 
in their small minds such hard nuts as they are 
unable to crack at the moment. In fact, it 
would be hard to tell what class of readers the 
**Mabinogion”’ tales do not address with a fair 
probability of holding their attention. A com- 
mon and easily overlooked slip of grammar is 
noticed on page 33, the twenty-fifth line. 

a ei 


THE O1VIL WAR. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR, I. THE OUT- 
BREAK OF THE REBELLION, By JoHNG. Nicouay, 
Private Secretary to President Lincoln, Il. FROM 
FORT HENRY TO CORINTH. By M. F. Force, 
late Brigadier-General and Brevet Major-General 
United States Volunteers, Commanding First wpt- 
vision, Seventeenth Army Corps. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


The historian competent to write a com- 
plete and standard history of the civil war, 
military and political, not having yet ap- 
peared, or, at Jeast, not having made public 
the first fruits of his toil, the Scribners have 
conceived the idea of dividing this task among 
a number of hands, most of them familiar 
by personal” experience with the events 


New-York: 


they describe. The “result will be em- 
bodied in 12 volumes of about 200 
or 250 duodecimo { pages? each. The 


first two of the series are now issued, in neat 
and compact form, a little too much like school 
text-books in typography to be entirely at- 
tractive tothe eye. Mr. Nicolay covers with 
a noticeably facile mastery of his material 


perhaps the most difficult sector in this his- 
toric circle, namely, the origin of the war, the 
events that led up to and opened it, and its 
progress through the battle of Bull Run. Heo 
has had access in his work to a portion of 
that mine ot information for the future 
historian, the official war records, now 
in course of preparation and publication by 
Col. R. N. Scott. His book has a thorqugh 
Union ring, thus more vividly recalling the 
exciting times of 20 yearsago. The narrative 
flows easily, and the reader is likely to get a 
good idea from it of the opening of the great 
struggle. Describing Mr. Lincoln, the private 
secretary says, (page 47:) “ Quiet in demeanor, 
but erect in bearing, his face, even in repose, 
was not unattractive, and when lit up by his 
open, genial smile, or illuminated in the utter- 
ance of a strong or stirring thought, his 
countenance was positively handsome.” Gen. 
Force’s volume takes up the story, and shifts 
the battle scene to the West, so simply ard 
neatly that it seems like a part of the self-same 
work, with no perceptible break. His excel- 
lent narrative is severe and restrained almost 
to a fault. To a judicious reader, neverthe- 
less, the orderly presentation of events is itself 
suifieiently picturesque. In the episode of the 
proposed removal of Gen. Grant, after the cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson, Gen. Force, in a few 
words, happily characterizes Grant, Halleck, 
C. F. Smith, and McClellan, who figured in it. 
The fidelity of Gen. Force in the study, ecom- 
parison, sifting, and judging of the official re- 
ports is obvious, and his volume gives the im- 
pression of impartiality, intelligent criticism, 
and aecuracy. 
——_—— 
NEW BOOKS. 


—Under the Dog Star. From the Dog 
Latin of Jock. By Margaret Vandegrift. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.—A bright- 
covered child’s book of the better sort, with the 
introduetion of various pets besides Jock. It 
is English in origin. 

—A Story of Four Acorns, By Alice Fn- 
gle. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, This is the 
story of Dot, who, with Marjory, lives ina 
grand old hall, and the children at Christmas- 
tide had been in the woods, and at night, when 
Dot is in her bed, a little man—just 12 inches 
high, (not more)—comes to her, and tells her 
ever so many pretty stories. The illustrations 
are by Miss Latherbury. In the text the au- 
thor has interwoven numerous bits of poetry 
and song by famous authors. One must not 
forget the outside of the book, which shows in 
all the russet colors of nature, a true-for-true 
oak leat, with a Jot of acorns. 


—Lyrics of Home Land. By Eugene J. 
Hall. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.—The 
poems of Mr. Hallare of a gentle castas a 
rule, with an occasional touck of satire, and 
now and then an attempt at the war lyric. 
The farm ballads are not couched in so direa 
dialect as that in use with most bucolic writers 
here since the days of Biglow papers; there 


is so little bad spelling that one wonders why 
he has left such as exists. Iv hardly influenees 
pronunciation, andis apt to worry the reader. 
The illustrations are many and often good, being 
from the originals by several of the favorite 
designers of wood-cuts, such as Moran, Gib- 
son, Darley, Mrs. Foote, and Riordan. The 
poems are issued in gift-book style, handsomely 
adem on colored paper, doubly smooth, and 


ound in green and gold in a square octavo of 
160 pages. 


—The Floating Prince and Other Fairy 
Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. New-York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons.—We have in this chil- 
dren’s book a great many fanciful stories con- 
ceived in an especially happy manner. Let us 
take one of them, ‘‘The Floating Prince,’ in 
whose amusing company many a boy and girl 
spent their hours when they read St. Nicholas, 
Nassima is the Prince without a kingdom, and 
Lorilla is the sprite. They find a giant, a clam 
man, and a man on stilts, to whom the Prince 
gives great offices of state, and they capture a 
school and a caravan, and thus establish an 
out-and-out kingdom, They all do the most 
delightful, impossible, and laughable things, 
and there never is a mishap. The other stories, 
as ‘* The Reformed Prince Huckleberry,” ‘* The 
Judra’s Daughter,’ and especially ‘‘The Cas- 


tle of Bim,” are full of drollery. The illustra- 
tions are superlatively good. 

-—TLhe Portfolio. October. By Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton. London: Seeley, Jackson 
& Holliday. New-York: J. W. Bouton.— 
The first illustration in the Portfolio is a 
very graceful piece of work, drawn by G. D. 
Lelie, called the ‘‘ Love-letter,” which as anen- 
graving renders in great perfection all the 
effects of a red-chalk drawing. In “The Illus- 
trations to Lancashire,” Mr. R. Kent Thom- 
as’s etching ‘* Hall in the Woods” is of marked 
excellence. There are two fine reproductions 
of heads of Amazons, which represent these 
poetical viragos with much milder types of 
faces than is generally attributed to them. The 
editor presents a continuation of his elements 
of beanty in ships and boats, and with that 
keen criticism which Mr. Hamerton pos- 
sesses he writes when describing spars: ‘* It is 
curious that in discussing the beauty of a 
ship’s spars we are talking about the beauty 
of a skeleton, for the spars are the bones of 
her wings, their cordage is the muscles, and 
the sails the feathers.” The Portfolio is 
always excellent, and the present number 
markedly so. 


—Old Proverbs with New Pictures. By Lizzie 
Lawson. Rhymes by C. L. Mateaux. London, 
Paris, and New-York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
d Co.—So exceedingly pretty is this book as 
to illustrations and so well turned are the 


verses that ‘‘ Old Proverbs” in their new ren- 
dering ought to be considered as an exce 

tional book of its kind. The pictures, in 
quiet colors. show uot only artistic merit. but 





Che Heo-Vork Cimes, Sunday, 


of the Keltic family. There is an undoubted | 








all have « point to them, ‘Pride Goeth Be- 
fore a Fall’’ represents a pretty little girl who 
trails a skirt behind her in the mud—she has 
possibly borrowed a window curtain, and the 
next step she takes brings her into the 
puddle. ‘*A Bird in the Bush” shows 
a little child with a wooden toy peacock in her 
chubby hands, which is more satisfactory and 
real to her than the two linnets on the branch 
which flutter near her. ‘You may lead a 
horse to the water but cannot make him drink” 
is explained pictorially by two little urchins 
and a mite of a girl, who are ae their 
wooden horse into the brook. In the sequel 
tze poor horse, whose tail and legs have been 
more or less solvent in the water, is in a most 
unhappy condition. The clever adaptation of 
the old saws to the pictures and the many 
clever conceits in this child’s book should 
make it a prime favorite. 


—Spanish Fairy Tales, By Fernan Cabal- 
lero. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
—A Spanish lady collected and adapted a 
number of Andalusian fairy tales, moved to 
the task by the doubt expressed by the famous 
brothers Grimm in their collection of folk 
tales of Europe whether Spain had fairy tales 
or not. The translator, J. H. Ingram, has had 
some trouble in making all the stories accepta- 
ble to the nursery or drawing-room. Through 


many there shines more than a glimmer of 


political satire, and occasionally one is tempted 
to doubt the possibility that such turns of 
satire came from the people. At any rate, 
many are good, and, even when tne themes and 
terms are those of fairy tales from other coun- 
tries, the cast has what most Spanish things 
possess, an individuality of its own. The illus- 
trations are meant to be comical, but succeed 
merely in being badly drawn. Ualess we are 
greatly mistaken, it is the artist and not the 
engraver who is to blame for the absurd lack 
of drawing and proportion, a lack which may 
possibly have been intended for humor, but, if 
so, grievously fails in its effect. 


—Shakespeare for the Young Folk. Ed- 
ited by Robert R. Raymond, New-York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert.—In the pref- 
ace to this handsomely illustrated book the 
author gives the raison d’etre of such a publi- 
cation. A child hears his father talk of 
Shakespeare, and takes a volume from the 
book-case, determined to/find out for himself the 
worth of this, the greatest of all authors. ‘‘ To 
such a student of the magic page all the criti- 
cal difficulties are as though they were not—so 


unconsciously, yet so swiftly and surely, are 
they disposed of.” Yet the child, though he may 
understand certain lines of it, is at a loss to 
comprehend others. Then comes that privilege 
which all of us, big and little, indulge in with 
most books, and that is the inalienable right 
of skipping. Now, Mr. Roberts bridges over 
in this book what children may not readily 
understand, though he reproduces the lan- 
guago of the author so far as is consistent with 
the interest of the young reader. Whenever a 
conjectural emendation from a respectable 
sources clears the ambiguity of a passage, it has 
been adopted, andin foot-notes—a kind of 
glossary, in fact, at the bottom of the page— 
such changes are indicated, The three plays 
chosen are ‘*‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
** As You Like It,” and ‘“‘ Julius Cesar.” The 
illustrations, taken from various sources, are 
very good, and the printing of the book unex- 
ceptionable. 


— Cassell’s Book of In-door Amusements, 
Card Games, and Fireside Fun. Numerous 
Illustrations. London, Paris, and New-York: 
Cassell, Fetter, Galpin d& Co.—This hand- 
some volume is the companion to Cas- 
sell’s ‘‘Book of Sports and Pastimes,’ 
and differs from the former book in 
the notable fact that all the games and 
amusements included in its pages are for the 
recreation of those who stay within doors. 
Here you have, then, all the parlor or round 
games, (why called ‘‘round” no one exactly 
knows, unless derived from the French,) 
such as acting proverbs and acting rhymes, 
with the alphabet games, capping verses, 
charades, consequences, definitions, crambo, 
forfeits, and endless other delectable pleasures. 
Forfeits and how to invent new and impossi- 
ble fines for derelict players are treated exhaus- 
tively. To have to “ act the parrot,” ‘‘ to per- 
form a cat’s concert,” to give good advice to 
every one in the company, even to spell back- 
ward, must be comic penalties. Full diree- 
tions are given as to the getting up of tableau 
vivants. When you come to tricks and toy 
games and toy-making, here are real mines of 
delight. A portion of the book is devoted to 
games of cards, poker inciuded. The book is 
not intended alone for children, but for those 
of allages who want to be amused. 

—L’ Art dla Mode. No. %. New-York: J. 
W. Bouton.—Can there be anything more irre- 
sistible than a description of this character, 
especially when it is signed by Mme. la 
Baronne Jeanne? ‘‘ Let my lady readers 


only imagine a flood of India muslin, of a } 


milky white, supple, transparent, silky, and 
undulating, held together with bands of tulle 
lace, all hand-worked. Under this floating 
cloud there is a corsage bouilloné, and from 
that falls the jabot, a treasure of the antique, 
and in that nestles a rose-colored pearl, the 
only jewel in the whole toilet. The pouf in the 
skirt is made with a very, very broad ribbon 


of a dense black. In the hair—a nothing—only 
asingle spray of natural flowers.’? Such is 
one, and one only, of the delirious costumes 
described in L’Art dla Mode. If the gentler 
sex do not appreciate the translation, then 
they can look at the picture of that delectable 
woman clad in all her graceful simplicity. 
This gorgeous magazine of fashions contains, 
however, some historic data as to costume of 
interest. For instance, what is the extreme 
possibility of a woman’s hooped skirt? In 
17i1l an actress at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, in the réle of a Princess betrothed 
to the King of Sparta, appeared on the stage 
with a petticoat which had a circumference of 
22% feet. The difficulty would have been to 
be gallant to such a fortified lady so as to kiss 
her hand. Returning to the prints, which are 
fairly handsome, one must needs remark the 
style in fans—blood red, with the lady’s name 
on it in glaring yellow just as big as it can be 
puton. L’Art dla Mode is the most wonder- 
tul of all the fashion indicators. 
or 


Sport.—Sport is respectable and admi- 
rable just in proportion to its arduousness and 
difficulty, and to the knowledge which it 
should demand of the haunts and habits of 
animals. A man sets his walking powers and 
his cunning against those of the stag, his skill 
against the caution of the salmon, his trained 
eye and ready hand against the wild flight of 
the grouse. This is all very well, and, so pur- 
sued, sport is the most healthful and delight- 
ful training for the serious hard work of life. 
It requires a minute knowledge and careful 
observation of nature and of the habits of 
birds and beasts. But the essential character 
of sport is deliberately ruined by modern con- 
trivances. We try to make sport easy instead 
of hard, and to make a knowledge of the habits 


of hunted creatures quite unnecessary. Pheas- 
ants are artificially reared in millions, Par- 
tridges are crowded into the fewest possible 
fields. Grouse are driven, and the excellent 
sport of the moors becomes a _ kind of 
superior pigeon-shooting. Even stags are 
driven that so-called sportsmen may fire at 
random among hinds and fawns, and be en- 
abled to brag of the heads they have secured 
without distress or difficulty. We have not 
yet succeeded in taming salmon, but probably 
the use of dynamite and rake-hooks will be- 
come more and more popular, and will be un- 
blushingly practiced whenever the water is 
low. In short, modern sport is degenerating 
into organized poaching, in which nothing is 
considered but the easiest way of making 
a big bag or basket. We expect soon to 
read that the Duke of X., with Lady So- 
and-so had a capital day with dynamite 
on this or that river or loch, and 
**brought to bank” 70 salmon, beside 300 grilse 
and sea trout. Sport of that sort would be no 
more than a rational extension of the practices 
of driving deer and coursing bewildered bag- 
hares. it would be as easy to bet on the re- 
sults of angling with dynamite as on those of 
Cockney coursing. In the off season noble 
sportsmen might amuse themselves like Signor 

aglia, who has been shooting swallows at 
Battiferro, near Bologna. The Signor took 
six breech-loaders to the ground, and killed 
2,186 swallows in the course of the day. When 
swallows take to sitting in long rows on rail- 
ings and telegraph wires it would be even more 
easy, and therefore more in the character of 
modern sport, to pot them, and the President 
of the Bologna Shooting Club is said to have 
applauded Siguor Paglia.—Lhe Saturday Ke- 
vieus 
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LIVE ELECTRIC BATTERIES 
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FISH THAT ARH DANGEROUS 

/ THINGS 10 HANDLE. 

CURIOUS METHODS OF DEFENSE AMONG THE 
LOWER ANIMALS—THE ELECTRIC EBL 
OF SOUTH AMERICA—ABOUT THE TOR- 
PEDO AND ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

In observing the habits of the so-called 
lower animals even the most disinterested ob- 
server is often astonished at the variety of 
provisions having for their purpose a single 
end, and perhaps of the many instances that 
of protection is the most striking. It was the 
writer’s privilege recently to examine a col- 
lection of animals grouped to show phenom- 
enal examples of the different methods that 
serve various creatures in their struggle for 
existence, and the same forms can be seen in 
most of our large scientific institutions 
throughout the country. Tho assemblage 
consisted of animals from almost every 
class. Among the insects were numbers 
of forms that found safety in . their 
resemblance to surrounding objects—leaves, 
twigs, moss, and flowers. Reptiles were seen 
clinging to boughs and twigs, of which they 
seemed to forma part. Even mollusks were 
shown, preserved in alcohg], clinging to bits 
of sea-weed, from’ which they would not be 
distinguished by the casual observer. But 
perhaps the most interesting was a group of 
fishes, representing several genera and nine 
different species, that found protection in their 
power of giving electric shocks. Three of 
them were of the Ray family ; one was asword- 
fish, with an equally benumbing name—the 
Trichiums; another was a balloon-fish—the 
Tetraodon electricus—from Comoro; while the 
Malapterus, from the Nile, and Gymnotus, 
from South America, completed the generic 
limit. All these fishes are particularly de- 
fenseless, and evidently rely, to a greater or 
less extent, upon their singular electric power. 
The fish Gymnotus was only shown in part, it 
having been, when taken, nearly 20 feet in 
length—one of the most gigantic of the eel 
family. They are much thicker and larger 
than ordinary eels of the same length, and 
are of nearly the same size _ through- 
out. The head is broad and the tail 
compressed, and a long fin extends nearly the 
entire ventralsurface. There are members of 
different kinds, as the Carapo Gymnote, the 
Rostrated, and White, all of which are sup- 
posed by some to possess electrical properties 


to amore or less extent, and notwithstanding 
their disagreeable exterior they are esteeme 
by the natives as an article of food. Its pecu- 
liarities were first discovered by Prof. Van 
Berkel, and the famous astronomer Richer was 
probably the first to investigate the curious 
creatures in America as early as 1671. He 
read a paper before the Academy of Science of 
Paris, in which he said: 

‘*T was much astonished to see a fish some thres 
or four feet in length, and resembling an eel, de- 


prive of all sensation for a quarter of an hour the- 


arm and neighboring parts which touched it. I was 
not only an ocular witness of the effect produced 
by its touch. but I have myself felt it on touching 
one of these fishes still living, though wounded by 
a hook, by means of which some Indians had drawn 
it from the water. They could not tell what it was 
called, but they assured me that it struck the other 
fishes with its tail in order to stupefy them and de- 
your them afterward, which is very probable when 
we consider the effect of its touch upon a man.” 

This was considered an exaggeration, but 
80 years later a book appeared, entitled 
“Voyage en Amérique,” from the pen of 
Condamine, who substantiated Richer’s ac- 
count. In 1750 Dr. Ingram made some ex- 
periments with it, and considered that the fish 
was surrounded by an electric atmosphere. 
Later another physician, Dr. Gramund, com- 
pared the fish to a Leyden jar, except that no 
tinsel was seen on its body, however strong 
the blow given; for if the fish was large, those 
who touched it were struck down and fe!t the 
blow on their whole body. Many indifferent 
accounts followed from French and Dutch 
writers of the time, until finally Humboldt 
from Bonpland’s experiments produced a 
memoir on the subject which was read before 
the Institute of France, and created much in- 
terest among scientific men. 

FISHING WITH HORSES FOR BAIT. 


In traversing the Llanas of the Province 
of Caracas, in order to embark at San Fer- 
nando de Apure, on his voyage up the Orinoco, 
M. Bonpland stopped at Calabozo, his object 
being to investigate the history of the Gymno- 
tus, great numbers of which are found in the 
neighborhood. After remaining three days 
there, some Indians conducted him to the Cano 
de Bera, a muddy and stagnant basin, but sur- 
rounded by rich vegetation, in which some 
grand Indian figs and some magnificent flower- 
ing odoriferous mimosas were pre-eminent. 
He and his friends were much surprised when 
informed that it would be necessary to take 30 
half-wild horsesfrom the neighboring savan- 
nahs in order to fish for the Gymnotus. The 
idea of this fishing, called, inthe language of 
the country, embarbascar -con caballos (in- 
toxicating by means of horses,) is very odd. 
The word barbasco indicates the roots of the 
Lacquinia, or any other poisonous plant, by 
contact of which a body of water acquires the 
property of killing, or, at least, of intoxicating 
or stupefying the fishes. These come to the 
surface when they have been poisoned in this 
manner. The horses chasing them here and 
there in a marsh has, it seems, the same effect 
upon the alarmed fishes. While their hosts 
were explaining to M. Bonpland and party 
this strange mode of fishing the troop 


of horses and mules had _ arrived, 
and the Indians had made ai sort 
of battue, pressing the horses on all 
sides, and forcing them into the marsh, 


The Indians, armed with long canes and har- 
poons, — themselves round the basin; 
some of them, mounting tke trees, whose 
branches hung over the water, and by their 
cries, and still more by their canes, preventing 
the horses from landing again. The eels, 
stunned by the noise, defended themselves by 
repeated discharges of their batteries. For a 
long time 1t seemed as if they would be victo- 
rious over the horses. Some of the mules 
especially, being almost stifled by the fre- 
quency and force of the shock, disappeared 
under the water, and some of the horses, in 
spite of the watchfulness of the Indians, re- 
gained the bank, where, overcome by the 
shocks they had undergone, they stretched 
themselves at their whole length. The picture 
presented, M. Bonpland says, was now inde- 
scribable. Groups of Indians surrounded the 
basin ; the horses, with bristling manes, terror 
and grief in their eyes, trying to escape from 
the storm which had surprised them; the eels, 
yeliow and livid, looking like great aquatic 
serpents swimming on thesurface of the water, 
and chasing their enemies, were objects 
at once appalling and picturesque. In 
less than five minutes two horses were 
drowned. An eel, more than five feet long, 
glided under ono horse, discharged its appara- 
tus through its whole extent, attacking at 
once the heart, the viscera, and the plexus of 
the nerves of the animal, probably benumbing 
and finally drowning it. When the struggle 
had endured a quarter of an hour, the horses 
and mules appeared less frightened, the manes 
became more erect, the eyes expressed less ter- 
ror, the eels shunned in place of attacking 
them, at the same time approaching the bank, 
when they were easily taken by means of the 
long cord, and were drawn ashore without 
being able to communicateany shock. Having 
landed the eels, they were transported to little 
pools dug in the soil and filled with fresh wa- 
ter; but such is the terror they inspire that 
none of the people of the country would re- 
lease them from the harpoon, a task which 
the travelers had to perform themselves, and 
receive the first shock, which was not slight, 
the most energetic surpassing in force that 
communicated by a Leyden jar completely 
charged. Tho gymnotus surpasses in size and 
strength all the other electric fishes. They 
byt in color according to age and the nature 
of the muddy water in which they live. Be- 
neath, the head isof a fine yellowcolor, mixed 
with red; the mouth is large, and furnished 
with small teeth arranged in many rows. 
From a model of the electric organs we see 
that they number four, two on each side of the 
body, forming the lower part of it. They are 
composed of four bundles of parallel mem- 
branaceous laminz, placed very near each 
other and nearly horizontally, extended from 
the skin to the central medial plane of the 
body, connected together by numerous verti- 
cal laminz, arranged transversely. The little 
cells, or rather the small prismatic and trans- 
verse canals, intercepted by these two kinds of 
laminae, are, according to Cuvier, filled with a 
gelatinous substance, and the whole apparatus 
is abundantly supplied with nerves—in fact, 
over 400. Profs. Faraday and Owen made 
some interesting experiments upon some of 
these fishes that were kept alive for the pur- 


pose at the Adelaide Gallery, in London, They 
demonstrated by the galvanomever that the 
direction of the electric current was aiyaye 
from the anterior parts of the anima: to the 
posterior parts, and that the person touch- 
ing the fish with both hands received 
only the discharge of the parts of the 
organs included between the points of 
contact. Needles were converted into 
magnets; iodine was obtained by polar de- 
composition of iodide of potassium , and, avail- 
ing himself of this test, Prof. Faraday showed 
that any given part ot the organ is negative 
to other parts before it, and positive to such 
as are behind it. Finally, heat was evolved 
and the electric spark obtained. The shock of 
one of these monsters would undoubtedly be 
fatal under certain circumstances, and the 
smaller ones kept in various aquariums of this 
country and Europe have been the mediums 
of innumerable praetical jokes upon unsuspect- 
ing visitors. 
THE TORPEDO-FISH. 


The torpedo, one species of which we have 
upon our coast, is no less interesting, and has 
been the subject of many curious experiments. 
The electric organs remind one of the voltaic 
pile, and consist of two series of layers of hex- 
agonal cells, the intervening spaces between 
the plates being filled with a trembling, jelly- 
like mass, so that each cell represents a Ley- 
den jar. There are about 470 of these in each 
battery, and the whole is equal to 15 Leyden 
jars, consisting of 3,500 square inches, charged 
to the highest degree. The upper sideof the 
fish is positive and the lower negative, and the 
power is seemingly entirely at the will of the 
fish, the impression, as a blow, being conveyed 
by the sensory nerves to the brain, exciting 
there an act of the will, which is conveyed 
along the electric nerves to the batteries, pro- 
ducing a shock. A very curious experiment 
has recently been tried by Marey, who applied 
a telephone to the fish, and found that a 
short croak was the result of a moderate 
excitement, each discharge lasting one-fif- 
teenth of a second; but, when greatly excited, 
the croak increased to a loud groan, sounding 
like the tonality of mi, and this was prolonged 
four or five seconds. The writer has also com- 
pared the electric organs of these and other 
fishes to a muscle; both are subject to the 
will of the animal, and are provided with 
similar nerves of centrifugal action. Many 
other points of structure agree, and it is found 
that their chemical composition is very much 
alike. We know that a muscle in tetanus and 
contraction performs a number of peculiar 
quiverings, movements, or shocks, and M. 
Marey has shown conclusively that the dis- 
charge of the eleetric shock of the torpedo is 
accompanied by exactly such movements. 
Redi, an Italian naturalist, was the first to 
make a study of this curious ray, his atten- 
tion being called to them by a fisherman drop- 
ping his net of fish back into the water, de- 
claring that he had been charmed, and that 
some fish in the net had paralyzed his arms. 
As such stories were common among the fish- 
ermen, the naturalist determined to investi- 
gate, and finally fastened the alleged 
witchcraft upon the torpedo that is very 
common in the Mediterranean. “I had 
searcely touched it with my hand,” he says, 
‘“*than I experienced a tingling sensation, 
which extended to my arms and shoulders, 
which was followed by a disagreeable trem- 
bling, with a painful and acute sensation in 
the elbow joint, which made me withdraw my 
arm immediately.” ‘‘ The benumbing influ- 
ence,” says another writer, ‘‘is very different 
from any similar sensation. All over the arm 
there is a commotion which it is impossible to 
describe, but which, so far as comparison can 
be made, resembles the sensation produced by 
striking the tender part of the elbow against 
a hard substance.”” Dr. Walsh, F. R. S., 
amused himself and scientific London with 
one of these fishes after a series of experi- 
ments at the Isle of Ré. The performances took 
the form of piscaterial séances, and it became 
the rage to cake a fish shock. Wondrous 
medicinal virtue was ascribed to it, and the 
demand for torpedoes brought a rich harvest 
to the fisherman. Their use in medicine, how- 
ever, was not new, as Discorides, the physi- 
cian of Antony and Cleopatra, is said to have 
used it. Dr. Walsh’s method was to place a 
living torpedo upon a wet towel; from a 
plate he suspended two pieces of brass 
wire by means of silken cord, which served to 
isolate them. Round the torpedo were eight 
persons standing on isolating substances. One 
end of the brass wire was supported by the 
wet towel, the other end being placed in a 
basin full of water. 


The first person had a 
finger of one hand in this basin, and a finger 
of the other in a second basin, also full of 
water. The second person placed a finger of 
one hand in this second basin, and a finger of 
the other hand in a third basin. The third 
person did the same, and so on, until a com- 
plete chain was established between the eight 
persons and nine basins. Into the ninth basin 
the end of the second brass wire was plunged, 
while Dr. Walsh applied the other end to the 
back of the torpedo, thus establishing a com- 
plete conducting circle. At the moment when 


the experimenter touched the torpedo the eight 
actors in the experiment felt a sudden shock 
similar in all respects to that communicated 
by the shock of a Leyden jar, only less intense. 

The torpedo was then placed on an isolated 
supporter, and communicated to 20 persons 
similarly placed from 40 to 50 shocks in a 
minute anda half. Each effort made by the 
animal, in order to give them, was accompa- 
nied by the depression of its eyes, which were 
slightly projecting in tkeir natural state, and 
seemed to be drawn within their orbits, while 
the other parts of the body remained immova- 
ble. If only one of the two organs were 
touched, in place of a strong and sudden 
shock, only a slight sensation was experienced 
—a numbness or start rather than a shock. 
The same result followed with every experi- 
ment tried. The animal was tried with a non- 
conducting rod, and no shock followed; glass 
or a rod covered with wax produced no 
effect; touched with a metallic wire, a violent 
shock followed. Belloni, Matteucci, Bec- 
querel, and breschet have all made the same 
experiments with the same results. Matteucci 
having ascertained that the shock produced 
by the torpedo is comparable to that given by 
a voltaic pile of a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty pairs of plates. It was found that the 
longer the fish remained out of water the less 
powerful were the shocks, and finally it died, 
though its powers were restored by the 
application of heat. The doctor placed it ina 
small tank of sea water, heated to 22° Centi- 
grade, and its electrical power was contin- 
ued after death for six hours. Dr. At- 
wood, of Boston, had a remarkable series 
of adventures 1n making his experiments, the 
fish flooring him repeatedly and as suddenly 
as if he had been struck by lightning. Even 
in throwing a harpoon at the fish, the moment 
it struck the current came up the pole and 
line, benumbing his arms and hands so that he 
could hardly release his hold. This was at a 
distance of 10 or 12 feet. Later, when the ray 
was dead and he was dissecting it, it was 
almost impossible to work, his hands jerking 
around whenever the knife entered the fish, 
which was evidently giving out silent but 
effective protests against the post-mortem. 

The torpedo has; occasionally figured in the 
show business, and one enterprising stroller 
secured a number of them and started in busi- 
ness at Brighton, England, a few years ago. 
He had a portable aquarium, with a low rail- 
ing on one side so that one person could step 
up while others could see the performance 
from the side. The water was just deep enough 
to cover the fish, which laid flat upon the bot- 
tom, occasionally supplied with fresh water, 
while the proprietor, a wiry little fellow, 
mounted on a stool decked out with a placard, 
upon which was printed, ** Try your strength. 

an versus fish,’? would cry out: ‘‘’Ere you 
are, gents. The hout and houtest fish in the 
world! The great American whale-slayer, 
as strong as a ’orse. ‘Try your strength; 
only ha’penny a lift, and hev’ry one wot lifts 
the fish in one try winsa shillin’!’ There 
were many victims to this kind offer. A lusty 
young fellow would step up, pay his entrance 
fee, and take hold of the fish, that was sup- 

osed to be sucking to the bottom, with both 

ands, but before he hada chance to lift he 
was struck by the battery and utterly demor- 
alized, and not understanding it, generally re- 
tired, amid the laughter of the crowd, to make 
way for some stronger aspirant. This specu- 
lator in cramp-fish, as they are called, is said 
to have made money enough out of the poor 
torpedoes to start in business, and is now the 
proprietor of an inn—*‘‘ The Three Cramps,” 
near London. 
to his victims. 

The natives along the Nile and in other 
parts of Africa are well aware of the power of 
the Malapterus, though its shock is not to be 
compared with that of the other fish men- 
tioned; they give decided shocks, however. 
Mr. W. C. Coup succeeded in importing two 
of them in 1878, and they lived for some 
months in confinement. They are Siluroids or 
cat-fish, but extremely different in appearance 
from those in our waters. The Arabs call 
those from North Africa Raad, or thunder, 
while thdse in the Niger are known as Jshenza. 


He at least reared a memorial 
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A Ciran Missrr.—A story is told (says 


‘Lord William Lennox) of a noble lord, still- 


(1876,) who upon saying to a 
suppose you've ga ever met 
with a worse shot thanlam?’ ‘Oh yes, m 
lord,” responded the other, ‘‘I’ve met wit 
many a worse, for you misses them so cleanly.” 
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SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP 
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“ Frivolity,”’ says a contemporary, “‘prob- , 
ably leads more mer and women to the insane 
asylum than the hardest and intensest pursuif 
of mental or material wealth.” 


The St. Gothard Tunnel will be open for 
traffic by Jan. 1. The weak part under Ander. 
matt, which has broken so often, is now 
thought to be permanently and securely pro 
tected against collapse.” 


The kernel of the date, on the authority 
of M. Georges, is a very poor article of dist. 
He asserts that the absence of starch and the 
smal! proportion of albuminous matters do not 
allow it to be classed with any of the ordimary 
nutritive matters, 


M. Houzeau has lately published a repre- 
sentation of the milky way, on a large scale, 
showing the equality of luminous intensity by 
means cfcurves. <A great celestial circle, con. 
sisting of 33 bright masses, is apparent, and in 
the centre of this our solar world is very nearly 
situated, 


The forester of the Bois de Boulogne, M. 
Pinsot, says that dynamite can be used with 
good effect in uprooting and dividing the 
stumps of large trees, but he states that it ig 
not well to employ it to fell trees which are ta 
be used as timber, as the shock shatters the 
fibres of the wood. 


Prof. Osborne Reynolds has been trying 
to diseover why, under certain circumstances, 
drops of water may be seen floating for some 
time on the surface of poois during a shower 
before they disappear. He believes that his 
experiments prove that the suspension dependa 
only on the purity of the surface of the water, 
and not at all on the temperature or condition 
of the air. 


Tar has been found to be a preservative 
against phylloxera. M. Avignon says that it 
is to be prepared and applied in this way: 
After the tar has been thoroughly mixed with 
fine sand a quantity of wood ash is added, and 
the mixture is then placed in a hole dug around 
the stem of the vine and covered with carth. 
Spring is the best time to apply this remedy. 
Perhaps it would also repel the insects that do 
so much damage to the apple and other fruit 
trees. 


It is said thatsince telegraph wires have 
been carried throughout Norway wolves have 
disappeared. It is stated that a wolf will not 
dare to pass under a rope or line stretched be- 
tween poles, and that the farmers of Norway 
were in the habit of taking advantage of this 
to protect their property from the attack of 
wolves in the Winter months. Of course, a 
telegraph system would be a positive boon ta 
the farmers if these curious facts are true, 
even if the lines were not used for communi- 
cation. 


Dr. O. L. Marsh remarks that all the 
Jurassic birds known, both from Europe and 
America, are land birds, while all from the 
Cretaceous are aquatic forms. The four oldest 
known birds, moreover, differ more widely 
from each other than do any two recent birds. 
These facts show that we may hope for most 
important discoveries in the future, especially 
in the Triassic, which has as yet furnished no 
authentic trace of birds. For the primitive 
forms of this class we must evidently look to 
the paleozoic. 


Ata recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, M. D. Colladon gave an ac- 
count of some of the experiments lately per- 
formed by M. R. Thury with telephones dur- 
ing thunder-storms. A eopper wire was 
stretched between the roofs of two houses and 
connected with the earth by means of the 
water-pipes. Two telephones, one having a 
resistance of 4.5 and the other a resistance of 
25 ohms, were joined to this wire. On the 
occasion of everv storm, near or remote, the 
flashes of lightning were accompanied with a 
very characteristic sound in the telephones, 
at the same instant that the flashes of light- 
ning were seen. The wire was evidently af- 
fected by induction. 


A very simple method of planing at any 
required angle the edges of boiler and other 
plates, where this is needed to facilitate calk- 
ing, is thus described by the “ngineer’s Man- 
ehester correspondent: ‘‘Instead of packing 
the plates at the required angle on the ma- 
chine, as usual, the tool itself is made to work 
at any desired angle. This is accomplished by 
a swivel head working upon twotrunnions and 
moved backward and forward by a worm and 
worm-wheel, and which is locked fast in any 
position by means of bolts in radius slots on a 
radial plate attached to the slide. The machine 
itself consists of a long bed with a raised part 
for carrying the plates, and above this a girder 
with clamp screws for holding the plates in 
position. he tool is arranged to cut both 
ways, and is moved by a screw with reversing 
action.” 


From a recent comparative statement of 
the carrying trade of the world, it appears 
that, omitting vessels of less than 50 tons meas: 
urement, Europe possesses 42 tons to every 
1,000 inhabitants, America 40, and Australiz 
79, while Asia and Africa have only 2 tons 
per thousand. Liverpool ranks as the most 
important port in the world, with a tonnage 
of 2,647,373; London stands second, with 
2,330,688 tons; Glasgow third, with 1,432,364, 
and New-York fourth, with 1,153,676 tons. 
The nine leading ports of Great Britain have 4 
tonnage of 8,724,123, and the first four ports 
of the United States a tonnage of 1,976,940, 
Great Britain and Ireland possess a tonnage 
of nearly 12,009,000, and imeleciaaes the colonial 
vessels the British flag covers 14,000,000 of the 
total existing tonnage of the world, which is 
estimated to be 27,000,000. Ths United States 
20 years ago carried 66 per cent. of their for- 
eign trade in their own vessels, but now only 
something like 18 per cent. 


Some electricians, says the Engineering, 
have held that humid air actsas a conductor 
of electricity, and others, notably the Count 
du Moncel and M. Gaugain, have maintained 
that it does not. Recent experiments of M. 
Marangoni support the latter theory very de- 
cidedly, for he finds that a Leyden jar, heated 
so as to prevent condensation on its surface 
and thus arrest conduction, gives as long a 
spark as in the driest air. When, however, 
the precaution of heating the walls of the 


jar is not taken, the moisture con: 
denses on the latter, and, forming a 
thin film of water, causes a_ silent 


discharge which might be mistaken for a slow 
discharge through the surrounding moist air. 
It follows from these experiments that the loss 
of electricity on telegraph lines is due wholly 
to surface conduction over the wet and dirty 
insulators, or to leakage along entangled 
threads and branches of trees at particular 
points, and not to a general discharge into the 
saturated atmosphere. 


In his address at the opening of the Bir- 
mingham Midland Institute, Dr. C. Werner Sie- 
mens emphasized the fact that *‘ success in life 
depends much more upon diligence and steadi- 
ness of purpose than upon the more brilliant 
qualities possessed by an individual.” But it 
must not be overlooked that brilliancy must 
not be overweighted. A finely-framed race- 
horse with extraordinary ability to show 
speed and endurance will soon go to the dogs 
if it is subjected to the same attendance and 
care that suffice for the sumptuous living of 
cart-horses and mules or jackasses, Writers on 
education too frequently forget that nature 
has seldom, if ever, sent men of intellect inte 
the world with the constitutions of coal-heav- 
ers. The universe-sweeping mind of Sir Isaac 
Newton came here so scantily clad that at his 
birth he was a subject of mirth to the sonsy 
Officiating gossips. What with competitive ex- 
aminations and other stimulants to mental ex- 
ertion from the cradle to the grave, without a 
due consideration of the ‘‘corn and wine” 
question, there is danger that the advocates of 
* diligence and steadiness of purpose” will suc- 
ceed in raising mortals to the skies in a very 
commonplace way, and leave the world ver 
much worse ina generation or two than it ig 
even now. 


The oils employed in the south of Europe 
for the adulteration of olive-oil are the oils of 
colza, sesame, cotton, and earth-nuts. When 
colza-oil is present it may be detected by the 
sulphur it contains. A sample of about 16 
grammes is saponified in a glass capsule with an 
aleoholic solution of caustic alkali free from 
sulphides. This mixture is stirred with a sil- 
ver spoon, and if the spoon is blackened colza 
or some some simular oil was used to sophisti- 
cate the olive oil. To detect the oil of sesame, 
add a little sugar to hydrochloric acid of 30° 
B., and with this mix an equal quantity of the 
suspected article; shake up the whole well, and 
any trace of sesame will be shown by a 
red coloration. For the detection of cotton- 
seed-oil an equal volume of nitric acid is 
added to the sample, and if the aduiterant is 
present it will reveal itself by imparting a cof. 
fee color to the mixture when the latter is 
stirred. To detect oil of earth-nuts masquer- 
ading as the oil of the olive tree is a somewhat 
more difficult task. The sample is saponified 
with an alcoholic solution of potash, the soap 
separated as completely as possible, heated ta 
expel all of the alceliol, and treated with as 
much hydrochloric acid as will neutralize the 
alkali. The fatty acid floating on the top is 
then collected and dissolved in boiling alcohol, 
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CONVICT LIFE IN AUBURN 


@VENTS THAT OCUUR BEHIND A 
PEISON’S GLOOMY WALLS. 
sTATE PRISON RULES AND HOW THEY 
ARE EVADED — ARISTOCRACY AMONG 
THE CRIMINALS—HOW GAMBLING IS IN- 

DULGED IN—LUCKY PRISONERS, &¢. 

Behind the walls of the State prison at 
Auburn transpire events that never find their way 
mto print, but if woven intoa story would make 
a tale of rare interest. Life in aprisonis so un- 
like life as honest people see it that when revealed 
to public gaze it presents scenes of unusual, and 
very often thrilling, interest. When a felon is sen- 
tenced, the Judge adds tothe term of imprison- 
ment the words ‘‘at hard labor.” While all able- 
bodied prisoners are expected to work, and 
thus pay for their support, there are many 
who see very little of “hard labor” within the 
prison walls. Convicts, as a rule, like to 
thirk their tasks, and they resort to all 
sorts of expedients to lighten o: rid themselves 
pntirely of their allotted duties. It is the same in 
Auburn Prison as in every other institution of the 
kind. Criminals, or atleast a majority of them, 
will not turn their hands to honest work while cn- 
joying their liberty, and while paying penanee for 
their misdeeds they are quite sure to avoid man- 
nal exertion if possible. According to the rules of 
the prison the men must labor industriously during 
working hours, and whenever a man refuses to 
work heis punished. A convict always dreads pun- 
Ishment. He feels disgraced before his fellows if 
the “paddle” is applied or he is compelled to wear 
the cap. All persons are equal, or are supposed to 
be, in prison, and a prisoner feels humiliation as 
keenly as anybody else. Tobe “locked,” that is 
to be confined in a cell or dungeon, entails no 
shame apparently, but a threatto “chalk in” an 
ebdurate convict brings him to terms in short 
prder. At best time passes heavily, and whenin 
solitary confinement, shut up away from the other 
men, the minutes seem hours. 

At 6 o’clock in the morning the prisoners go forth 
from their cells to the bucket ground to dump their 
buckets. Thence they march to the mess-room, 
where they eat a breakfast of hash. At 6:45 they 
take their placesin line and filetothe shops. At 
12 o’clock, noon, they proceed to the mess-room 


for dinner, for which they are allowed one hour. 
At 5 o’clock they quit work forthe day. Going to 
the bucket grounds, they sling their buckets on 
their armns, and return to their cells for the night. 
On the way they receive their ration of mush and 
molasses which comprises their supper, and which 
they take to their cells with them. Expe- 
rience has made the officers of the prison 
wise. and of late years they have practiced 
mR system that has operated successfully. 
When it ie found that a convict is shirking, he is 
givenatask. In other words, the amount of work 
that he ought to do is estimated, and he is informed 
that he must perform it. If he fails, he is reported 
for punishment. Some men will finish the day’s 
labor set apart for them before the working hours 
are ended, and urnderthe usual rule they are then 
allowed to rest. The grumblers, of course, com- 
plain that they are overworked, and the artifices 
that they employ to favor their listless inclination 
are ingenious if nothing more. Seme men will 
spend half their time running to keepers and fore- 
men with auestions. Itis a common saying in the 
prison that one honest workmen is worth three 
eonvicts. Thisis true,and in most instances a 
fourth convict might be added. Convicts are ma- 
licious and destructive. A practice among them to 
eseape toilis to spoil pieces of work, apparently 
paiatpatonally.- They take this means to lead 
the officers to believe that they are not competent 
for the tasks to which they are assigned. When 
convinced that the destruction is willful, the keeper 
will report the transgressor fer punishment. The 
prisoners, of course, are very sly in their acts, and 
it is seldom that the circumstances are sufficiently 
strong to warrant the keeper in sending the man 
before the Deputy Agent. Aubura Prison is con- 
fucted on the silent system. The regulations say 
that the men shall not converse with each other, 
but they do, and ofttimes very boldly. Two men or 
more, while to all appearapces industriously en- 
gaged, will carry on an animated conversation. 
The sign language is employed to a great extent. 
Dne convict can signal another at the far end 
pf a shop perfectly intelligibly, but no one else 
would be likely to observe the movements. 
With the menitis anything to kill time. Waiters, 
rngineers, and men not engaged in ‘running ma- 
shines or doing other steady work have many 
spare moments. Nearly every one of them has a 
pet. An engineer at onetime owned a little mon- 
trel dog. While not employed about his engine he 
would busy himself teaching the animal tricks. 
He was highly successful. He taught the dog to 
walk on its forward feet, sing, sit up, roll over, 
ump overa stick, and doabhundred other small 
things. This dog was the most proficient of any 
that ever spent a term behind the walls of Auburn 
Prison. The dogsinthe prison are forthe most 
part mongrels, but one owned bya waiter in the 
south wing is as pretty a little terrier as a person 
could wish to see. <A shockingly brutal thing oc- 
curred some time ago. An engineer had obtained 
a dog, and was trying to teach it tricks. The ani- 
mal did not learn fast enough to suit him, and the 
brute took it by the legs, and, opening the furnace- 
fidor, threwitin upon the bed of red-hot coals. Cats 
are not such great favorites, but quite a number of 
them are to be seen about the prison. 

Andreas Fuchs, the man who killed his wife’s 
aramour in Brooklyn, and, cutting up his body, 
spurned part of it and distributed the rest about the 
city, was “locked in’ for bad conduct. He was 
employed in the blacksmith’s shop, but he persisted 
in attacking the other men, and it was found ne- 
pessary to keep him in his cell. He remained 
m close confinement for months, and was at Jast 
taken to the insane asylum, While he was in his 
vell in the north wing he ebtained an English spar- 
row in some manner, and, procuring a number of 
sticks, constructed a cage for it after the style of a 
jog cabin. The man seemed to think that the bird 
anderstood what he said to it, He would scold, 
shastise, caress, and talk toitforhours. One of 
the prisoners, {t is said, had a pet in the shape of a 
rat. which scampered about his cell at night. He 
ted the rodent, and it became so tame that he 
pould take it upin his hands. The prisoners feed 
their pets with victuals brought from the mess- 
room {n their pockets. Many of the prisonera grow 
plants in the windowsof the shops. When the con- 
victs were allowed to decorate their cells it was 
2 curious and often pleasing sigbt to visit the wings, 
put that privilege is denied them now, as the 
decorations concealed too many attempts at es- 
cape and consumed too much material. The men 
used to spend their idle hours in the shops making 
fancy boxes, ships, and the like, but all that is pro- 
hibited now. 

When the convicts enter their cells at night ther 
plose the doors after them, and the keeper of eas 
rompany walks aiong the galleries and iocks the 
menin. Hack prisoner is required to shake his 
Joor as the keeper passes to show that he is inside. 
[t is quite a * trick” to lock the men in, A man ac- 
pustomed to it can insert the key in the look, turn 
\t, and remove it while walking at a smart gait. 
Two steps are taken for each cell, and the pace 
must not vary an inch. Such convicts as have 
earned theprivilege by good behavior are allowed 
small lamps in their cells, but these must be extin- 
guished at 9o’clock. After that hour every man is 
supposed to be wrapped inslumber. At any rate, 
he must be as quiet as though he were sound 
asicep. No noise or talking is permitted. 
eae any one who breaks this rule will 

é chalkedin. ‘‘ Chalked in’ means that the cell 
door will be chalked and the inmate left in for pun- 
ishment. The north wing, which isthe largest of 
the two wings of the Auburn Prison. offers the 
best opportunities for night scenes. The guards 
are compelled to make their rounds every half- 
hour. The wings are kept brightly lighted to pre- 
vent attempts atescape. The guards wear shoes 
made of cloth, which renders their footsteps nojse- 
jess. The convicts call these shoes ** sneaks,’’ as 
the guards can creep quietly* along the galleries 
and often detect prisoners in transgressions of the 
rules. There are five long galleries in the north 
wing, and when the prison is full nearly 1,000 
ronvicts are locked up in the cells. A night may 
pass without a single sound being heard, but it 
is seldom that the day breaks without some ebulli- 
tion of boisterousness. The stillness is oppres- 
sive, and a shrill whistle from some prisoner, on 
nischief bent, produces a startling effect. It is the 
lelight of some men to make tronble, and in the 
niddle of the night one of this class may burst 
put with a loud cry or a sharp peal of laughter. De- 
jection is almost op apg owing to the large 
sumber of cells and the close juxtaposition of the 
jonyicts. One prisoner, a boy of 18, tastalized! the 
ruards night after night foralong time by ever 
snd anon piping s roundelay in a piercing whistie. 
't was difficult to locate the fellow, but finally he was 
jaught in the act. and for his pleasure he suffered 
he applieation of the "‘paddie,” which had a most 
jalutary effect. It requires but little to set a 
whole gallery in an uproar. Convicts are easily in- 
luenced, and any incentive at night will unloose 
their tongues. Any unusual disturbance in the 
ricinity of the prison is sure to ereate a hubbub in- 
side of the walls. With a thousand or more con- 
icts yelling at the top of their voices one can 
magine thatitisa veritable pandemonium. One 
Blane » cannon was fired near the prison. This, 
With the exultant cries of the crowd outside, awoke 
all of the prisoners. Some of the convicts 
began to shout, others took up the refrain, 
nd almost immediately the prison was 
n confusion. For an hour or more the men 
yelled like mad and no efforts of the guards could 
stop them. Finally the noise subsided and peaco 
reigned once more. When all take part in a dis- 
turbanee the convicts do not car if they are dis- 
covered, as they know that one would not be pun- 
ished and the others allowed to escape. Some 
time ago a convict oceupied a cell in which a hide- 
ous-looking negro died. The man would scream 
in the middle of the night, “For God's sake, don’t 
kill me; spare me, spare me!” He imagined that 
the dead negro was clutching at his throat and 
strangling him to death. His appeals were pitiful, 
and he would be found cowering in the 
corner of his cell trembling with fear. The officers 
were obliged to remove him to another cell. Had 
be remained in his cell he probably would have 
gone mad. ‘This man’s fearful cry would instantly 
arouse the convicts and send them ali into a 
tremor of alarm. Ghosts are frequently seen by 
superstitious convicts, and the man who imagines 
that he sees an apparition ‘s certain to shout the 
information to the rest ot the prisoners. 

If the poaricts dislike a guard they may apply 
spithets to him with perfect impunity. Every man 
will join in the attack, and the guard has no re- 

urse, as he cannot find out who first assatled 
him. One Fourth of July night, when the uns in 


the streets were booming. the convicts concluded 
to indulge in a jollifieation themselves. An en- 
thusiastic prisoner started the song ‘* Marchin 
Through Georgia.”’ Every tongue took it up, an 
the refrain rolled out through the grated windows 
to the street, and drew an immense concourse of 
people. : - 

The laws of caste prevail in prison as well as in 
social circles, and, strange as it may seem, the 
lines are drawn as closely at Auburn as among 
peorie who move inso-called aristocratic circles. 

here is every grade of society from the highest 
to the lowest, comparatively speaking. Some con- 
yicts are so “high-toned”—to use a current ex- 
pression—that they will not deign to notice some 
of their associates. The prisoners may be divided 
into three classes. The first is composed of those 

who were convicted of such crimes as forgery, 
false pretenses, embezzlement, bigamy, and the 
like. The second comprises murderers and bure- 
lars, and the third is made up of men sentenced for 
the lower offenses, such as petty thieving and as- 
saults, To any one familiar with prison affairs the 
distinction is apparent. The better class of pris- 
oners hold up their heads and walk with 
an air of conscious superiority. The meaner 
criminals go about with a dejected air and sham- 
bling step. His intelligenss more than his station 
in life, perhaps, made William C. Gilman—who was 
sent from New-York for forging insurance scrip— 
one of the most aristocratic prisoners that ever 
served atermin Auburn. While he was modest in 
his manners and speech, he held himself entirely 
aloof from the other convicts. He would have 
nothing to do with them, but always obeyed the 
rules. The men respected him, and not one could 
be found who would say an ill word against him. 
He formed no friendships, but it may be said there 
was nota manin the prison that would not have 
done him a good turn if the opportunity 
had offered. Gilman was always glad to ob- 
tain a chanee te talk with visitors. He 
was employed most of his term as clerk in the 
office of the State Agent for Discharged Convicts, 
and one day the writer engaged in conversation 
with him. He spoke very feelingly of his wife, but 
he said that he was perfectly willing to pay the 
penalty of his offense. While his punishment was 
severe he didnot consider it unjust. He wasa 
very interesting conversationalist, and as he ob- 
tained the daily papers he was enabled to keep 
posted on the news of the day. He was a splendid 
penman, and when the annnal reports of the prison 
were made out he engrossed them. When Marie 
R6ze sang to the convicts Gilman prepared an illu- 
minated card bearing a quotation from Tennyson, 
which was a touching allusion to his own_ condi- 
tion, and presented it to her. She inquired about 
the man, and when she was told the circumstances 
of his conviction and imprisonment she expressed 
the deepest sympathy for him. _ 

Frank Walworth, who killed his father, was one 
of the most conspicuous men everin the prison. 
Edward S. Stokes, who shot Jim Fisk, jr., was not 
well liked either by the officers or the eonvicts for 
more reasons than one, and life at Auburn was 
not as pleasant for him as he might have made it. 
For favors granted Stokes promised a great many 
men money when he secured his freedom, but 
when released itissaid he disregarded these obli- 
gations entirely. Joe Coburn, the pugilist, wasa 
very prominent man whiie at Auburn, but he fell in- 
to disfavor before he was transferred to Sing Sing 
by revealing plots to escape. Money goes a great 
way in jail, just the same as it does outside of the 
prison walls. With money a convict can almost buy 
his way to freedom, and the convicts appear to 
consider it their beunden duty to keep the legal 
tender in circulation in their own limited domain 
as much asin the outer world. Whena criminal 
enters the prigon his money and other property is 
taken away from him and placed in a receptacle, 
to be delivered to him when he is discharged. 
With nothing but the striped garb incasing his 
form the felon is taken to his cell; but if he is like 
the ordinary convict he will in a short time be pos- 
sessed of asnug little sum. How the prisoners ob- 
tain money is an enigma to most people. Friends 
when they learn how potent money is in prison will 
smuggle in the dollars which the conyvicta erave. 
The men who haye no kind friends to supply them 
may often be found with the largest amount. They 
earn it or win it at play. 

Gambiing is carried on to a great extent, and is 
about the enly pastime of the prisoners. ‘‘ Poker” 
is the favorite game. It is played with dice or 
more crude apparatus, and in the course of a 
month a good-sized fortune, all told, is lost and 
won in the Auburn Prison. The conyiets also 
“flip,” ‘“* match,” ** mark,” “* odd and even,” and 
bet on all kinds of events. Two convicts may lay 
a@ wager on the time when a bird seen sitting ona 
limb will fiy. The orders to keepers and guards 
are to take money away from prisoners when they 
find it in their possession. The men, therefore, do 
not carry if loosely in their pockets, but seerete 
it in the linings and seams of their clothing. 
Nearly $50 in coin was recently found stitched in 
the collar of one man’s coat and the waistband} of 
his trousers. There are desirable positions in the 
prison, and if a prisoner has money to spend 
through the proper channels he will be pretty sure 
of obtaining any place that he may wish. 
‘waiter,’ for instance, enjoys advantages that 
the common workmen in the shops cannot hope to 
secure. His time is mostly his own, and his duties 
are light. He may be able to read the daily papers, 
and if he is in the good graces of the officer whom 
he attends he will be supplied with to- 
bacco and possibly luxuries that are for- 
bidden by the prison regulations. Hall 
and wing waiters, especially the former, are 
favored prisoners. The attendants in the hospital 
live on the fat of the land. Delicacies are brought 
for the sick conyicts, and the nurses and the others 
who eat in the hospital are enabled to obtain tea, 
coffee, butter, eggs, steaks, and other delicagies 
which are neyer seen in the mess-room. Aplace 
in the hospital is worth a large sum. 

Not many years ago a handsome fellow was em- 
pleyed as waiter in the Agent and Warden’s pri- 
vate apartments. The Agent's daughter, a beauti- 
ful and accomplished girl, fell desperately in love 
with him, and even went so far as to form a plan 
for his eseape, when her passion was discovered by 
her father, and the waiter was sent toashop. The 
girl was nearly distracted, and vowed she would 
wed the convict when he was discharged, but time 
works wondrous changes, and it worked a radical 
change in this young girl’s heart. 
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PRESIDENT JEWH?T HAPPY. 
oe 
HE DOES NOT FEAR M HENRY—HIS DENIAL 
OF RUMORS ABOUT ERIE. 

President Jewett sat in the Erie office yester- 
day and assured a Times reporter that he was 
happy, quite happy, so far as the approaching Erie 
election is concerned. He was confident, he sald, 
of a sweeping victory overall opposition. ‘I have 
never had any doubt of the result,” he continued. 


**T have feared nothing, for the sufficient reason 
that I have had nothing to fear. James 
McHenry has. started the cry that the 
present management of Erie is threatened 
with deposal. In nobody’s mind, excepting his, 
has there been any thought of ousting me and my 
friends from control. McHenry amounts to noth- 
ing; his influence can count against nobody; he 
don’t control a dime, an@ all his pledges of sup- 
port, whether given to Mr. Vanderbi't or given to 
Mr. Gould, are as worthless in Erie as they are 
worthless in everything else. The annual meeting 
of the Erie shareholders, on the 29th of this montk, 
I have every reason to believe, will pass off without 
a jar. Everything will bo praetieally unanimous, 
and the present management will be re-elected by a 
big majority—almost by acclamation. The Eng- 
lish Trustees, as stated in Tax Times to-day, will 
cast their votes for us, and, indeed, there is no im- 
portant block of stock held by anybody antagonistic 
to my control.” 

‘What truth is there in the report that the Eng- 
lish Trustees, after declaring violent opposition to 
you, consented to give you their support in return 
fora promize from you that dividends should be 
promptiv and fully paid on the company’s pre- 
ferred stock 7’ 

“There is no truth whateverin that story—it is 
absolutely and unqualifiedly false. Ihave made no 
such promises; I have given no such guarantees. 
No promises haye been requested; no guarantees 
have been exacted. The English Trustees have 
given me their support of their own free will. 
They made no inquiries as to my policy for the 
future; they sought to impose no conditions. 
They have not been dissatisfied with the Erie’s 
management, and have desired to institute no 
changes. And, Sir, had they or others attempted 
to dictate terms to me I should haye most emphat- 
ically resented it.” 

“There has been a story afloat, Mr. Jewett, repre- 
senting that you had entered Wall-street and were 
paying liberally for proxies to use at the election, 

avirg reason to fear that the opposition was close 
upon a victory.” 

“That story is also false,” replied President 
Jewett. ‘I have paid nothing for proxies; neither 
have I offered to pay anything for them in Wall- 
street nor elsewhere. There has been no necessity 
for any such trafficking upon our part, for I assure 
yoo I have at no time doubted that an entirely sat- 

sfactory result will attend the annual election, let 
Mr. McHenry put his opposition in whatever form 
he chooses.” 

A representative of Jay Gould said yesterda 
that English shareholders had formally requeste 
Mr. Gould to enter the contest against President 
Jewett, pointing out means by which the latter 
could be beaten. “ Mr. Gould wanted nothing to 
do with the fight,” it was stated, ‘“‘and he declined 
to touch the matter, though the shareholders were 
persistent in their appeals for his co-operation, and 
seemed to be entirely confident of success.” 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. R. J. Gatling, of Hartford, is at the Gil- 
sey House. 


Gen. Joseph R. Anderson, of Virginia, is at 
the New-York Hotel. 


The Rev. Dr. James Allison, of Pittsburg, is 
at the Grand Hotel. 


Judge J. C. Bancroft Davis, of the United 
States Court of Claims, is at the Brevoort House. 

Congressman Jonathan Scoville, of Buffalo, 
and ex-Mayor Samuel C. Cobb, of Boston, are at 
the Windsor Hotel. 

Ex-Gov. C. C, Van Zandt, of Rhode Island; 
Postmaster E. 8. Tobey, of Boston, and Lieut.-Col. 
Blondel, of France, are at the Fifth-Avenue Hotel. 
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PRINTING CLOTH MARKET 
FaLu RIVER, Mass., Nov. 12.—The printing 
cloth market continues very firm at previeus 
quotations, with sales of 10,000 spots at 4 cents, 
plus & per cert., but this price generally declined 


infayor of plus 1 per cent. and above asked. 
Production for the week, 160,000 pieces; sales, 
47,000 pieces spots and 144,000 pieces futures; de- 
liveries, 144,000 pieces, and stoek on hand, 293,000 
pieces, an inerease over last week’s stock of 16,000 


pieces. 


Dexter, Me., Nov. 12.—William Robinson, 
of Ripley, and two others were poisoned yesterday 


by drinking rum mixed with agonite put up for 
horse medicine. Robinsom died soon afterward. 


Lhe Aety-Horh Games, Sunday, Aobember 1 
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ST.GOTHARD'SLONG TUNNEL 


FAOTS LEARNED ABOUT ITIN A 
PERSONAL VISIT, 

SCENES ON GOING INTO IT—INCIDENTS OF THE 

WORK THERE—TROUBLE THE MEN HAVE 

HAD—STATISTICS AND STATEMENTS BY 


THE CONTRACTORS. 
From a Letter to the London Times. 

A glance at the map of Central Europe will 
show the importance of the line of railway upon 
which this enormously long tunnel is situated. A 
territory lying in the heart of the Continent, and 
containing the most delightful scenery in the civil- 
ized world, is fora distance north and south of 100 
miles, (between Lucerne and Milan,) and 300 
miles east and west, (Geneva to Innsbruck,) 
without a line of railway. Nothing but the 
until recently believed impossibility of work- 
ing such long subterranean passages has 
delayed till the present time the construc- 
tion of railways so urgently needed for the 
conveyance of the thousands; of visitors who an- 
nually flock to the Summer resorts of grand and 
beautiful Switzerland. The main line will start 
from Lucerne and Zurich,{the former branch re- 
ceiving the traffic from the Eastern French and 
Alsatian lines, while the latter takes that coming 
from Germany via the Lake of Constance and 
Schaffhausen. The two forks unite at Zug, and 
proceeding from there, via the Righi, Goldau, 
Brunnen, Fiuelen, Gdschenen-Airolo, (the great 
tunnel,) Faido to Bellinzona, divide again fat the 
latter station, for the Lake of Como and Milan; 


also to Lucarno and the Lake Maggiore to Arona 
and Milan. The distanee from Lucerne to Lucarno 
will be about 80 miles. From Flueien, at the south- 
ern end of Lake Lucerne, the line climbs the val- 
leys through which the waters of the Reuss thun- 
der down to the lake. On the southern side of the 
St. Gothard group of mountains the railway, after 
emerging from the great tunnel at Airolo, descends 
the valley of the Ticino, through some exceedingly 
wild gorges, to the Italian lakes above mentioned. 
There are scores of tunnels, precipices, dizzy 
bridges, and enormous embankments on the whole 
line, but the chief interest centres in the great tun- 
nel of St.Gothard. x 

On arriving in the Alpine village of Géschenen 
the traveler who has visited the Western frontier 
districts of America will be struck with the resem- 
blanee of this place to the settlements in the West- 
ern wilds which are just beginning to assume the 
garb of civilization. Regularly built stone houses 
and hotels are surrounded by wooden shanties of 
simple, unplaned board construction, with the in- 
teriors fitted with rough tables, benches, and sleep- 
ing bunks for the accommodation ef the workmen 
in the Swiss end of the tunnel. The engineer's 
office of the tunnel division is a small, barren-look- 
ing room, in which I found M. Zollinger, (in charge 
of this portion of the line,) who not only readily 
acceded to my reauest to visit the tunnel, but 
volunteered to take me with him on his tour of 
inspection, which he repeats four times per week. 

Entering the tunnel, lsaw thata narrow-gauge 
temporary track was laid on the floor of the pas- 
sage, and that even at the entrance the surface 
was not yet cleared and ballasted. Our train of 
side-dumping, four-wheel trucks was loaded with 
cut stone for the vaulted roof, and with workmen 
going in to begin their turn of labor. The men are 
all Italians, and I was informed that Frenchmen 
and Germans bad been found unfit for that peculiar 
work. They were stalwart fellows, and looked ca- 
pable of enduring anything. ; ‘ 

The St. Gothard Tunnel, when finished, will 
measure 8 métres (2644 feet) in width and 6 métres 
(19 feet 10 inches) from the floor to the crown of 
the arched roof. It is, therefore, wide enough for 
a double line of rails, although the railway is being 
constructed elsewhere as a “single” line. The side 
walls are laid in moélon, (ashlar,) while the roof, 


-which is a semicircle in cross section, is made of 


“out”? stone. There are places where it was in- 
tended to leave the natural rock as a vaulting, but 
finally it was decided to put masonry throughout the 
whole tunnel; as the engineer remarked, ‘‘if apiece 
of stone should fall from the roof upona railway 
carriage the passengers would write to the jour- 
nals, the impression would get abroad that the 
tunnel was unsafe, and the loss of trafiie from such 
possible causes would eventually pay the extra cost 
of the masonry.” At intervais of 100 métres (330 
feet) there are smal! square openings in the side 
walls about a yard and a half in depth, where tools 
may be left, while at every kilométre there are 
spaees in the side walls large enough to permita 
dozen men to stand with their implements to 
avoid passing trains. A short distance from the 
entranee we cameto the “Bad Place,” as it has 
been christened, where millions of francs. have 
been sunk in a space of 70 métres in length; 
three years have passed in a continual struggle 
between an ill-matured freak of Mother Earth in 
the shape of a stratum of soft, plastic material, 
and the capital and skill of the contractor, M. 
Fayre, plus the science of his assistants and the 
railway engineers. Near this mauvais endroit M, 
Fayre fell dead from a coup de sang, the result, no 
doubt, of his anxiety over the resuits of this 
struggle. Many and costly were the expedients 
tried, but one after another succumbed to the 
offended genie of St. Gothard, whose internal 
economy had been so rudely invaded by these 
presumptueus sons of Adam. The walls of stone 
were bulged in like paper, and a second lining cf 
strong’masonry was built, but only toshare the 
fate of the predecessor. A short time since a third 
wall was begun, and it was so constructed as to 
form an elliptical cylinder, upon which the pres- 
sure, from whatever direction it eame, or upon 
whatever point (on the exterior surface) it was 
exerted, served only to compress more firmly to- 
gether the stones forming this cylinder, which, of 
course is the tunnel itself at this place. Up tothe 
present time this third lining has withstood 
the utmost efforts of the evidently infurt- 
ated genie, and the engineers are confident 
that the unruly mountain demon has been 
effectually exorcised. Two miles from the 
entrance we stopped to exchange our steam power 
for that of compressed air. These air locomotives 
make the same noises as the ordinary railway en- 
gines when working; they are fitted with whistles, 
and Iwas continually shifting about when stand- 
ing on them, to keep from touching what I could 
not help thinking were the hot surfaces of an ordi- 
nary steam locometive. The air reservoirs will 
carry atrain from two and a half to three kilo- 
métres without reloading when there is a good 
average pressure in the air compressors at the en- 
trance. 

At the four-mile point we reached the terminus 
of the lecomotive track, and my tribulations began 
in earnest. Horsesare in use from this part of 
the work inward to haul the trucks; they were 


| powerful animals, andin good condition in spite 


of their subterranean employment. ‘They work 
eight hours, and it requires three hours to enter 
and leave the tunnel where they are at work; 
hence, they have 11 hours out of 24 under ground. 
The action of the water in the tunnel upon 
their feet- and pasterns was found to be so 
severe from some chemical peculiarity of the 
liquid that they have to be examined by a 
veterinary surgeon every time they come out, and 
have their legs and feet washed with a powerful 
jet of water with a pressure equal to that of a fire- 
engine. On the Swiss side there is not much water 
in the tunnel, the average discharge being 20 litres 


‘ 


(8 gallons) per second. On the {talian side, how- | 


ever, there is a flow of 300 litres (80 gallons) per 
second, sufficient to work a turbine wheel used in 
ventilating that portion of the tunnel. Our prog- 
ress was now exceedingly painful; the greater part 
of the pathway was several inches deep 
in water; we had to clamber’ over nu- 
merous piles of stones, dodge rapidly moving 
trucks and still more dangerous pits. besides 
shovelfuls of stony fiagments or a whole wagon- 
load of building-stone suddenly dumped by the 
side of the track. Being dressed like workmen, 
we were, of course, mistaken for such in the 
gloomy light—if I may use the expression—and 
were supposed to be au fait to what was going on, 
and therefore able to look out for ourselves. My 
lamp got lest in one of my numerous tumbles, and 
I was then forced to Bashi-Bazouk around for 
a little light wherever the prospect appeared 
the most promising. The heat became most 
oppressive, and fi was thankful I had 
left my coat and waterproof behind; in 
fact, by the time we had reached the 
five-mile post I wished that I was naked to the 
waist, like allthe men around me. The air was 
full of lamp-smoke, which clogged the nostrils, and 
breathing became a nuisance to a novice in tunnel 
life. As we approached the dividing line between 
the Swiss and Italian sides a breeze came through 
the tunnel which checked my half-formed resolu- 
tion to “give in” to the terribly hot, stifling atmos- 
phere and make the best of my stumbling way back 
to Goschenen. 

Near the centre of the tunnel is the second 
mauvais endroit, which has caused much trouble, 
although nothing like that resulting from the ma- 
levolent efferts of the 8t. Gothard genie to close up 
the hole made by intrusive man. Instead of the 
plastic stratum made by the genie, we have here 
a singular species of dry, rotton stone, containing a 
very large proportion of mica. Afterashort expos- 
ure to the air this rotton stratum crumbles to pow- 
der. The blasting in the tunnel has all been done 
by dynamite; until recently this explesive material 
centained 75 per cent. of nitro-glycerine, but they 


have lately employed as high as 95 percent. of | 


nitro-glycerine in blasting out some of the hardest 
portions of the floor. So violent have been the ex- 
pjosions that I saw scores of holes in the roof from 
which the arch stones had been shaken, and the 
suggestion that more of these loosened masses of 
granite might fallat any moment was most un- 
tortable to a man who had only a greasy silk cap 
on his head. My happiness was not increased 
while in the gigantic hole by the official statement 
that over 200 men had been killed and innumerable 
others wounded, chiefly by explosions and being 
crushed by passing railway trueks during the 
progress of the work. 

The scene at this mauvais endrott No. 2 was in- 
tensely interesting—the flitting figues of numerous 
workmen stripped to the waist, with perspiration 
streaming down their brawny figures, myriads of 
lamps vi = Ww tf in the hands of moving men or 
hanging by nails driven into the tree trunks sup- 
porting the vaulting, tracks loaded with stone 
pushed rapidly along by stalwart gnome-looking 
beings yelling" grazia” at every step, to warn others 
of the crushing vehicles’ approach; the crashing of 
masses of granite dumped from the trueks upon 
the roadside, explosions of dynamite roaring 
through the subterranean depths and filling the 
air th the odors of the gases set free, shrill 
shrieks of the compressed-air locomotives from the 
unseen distance, creaking windlasses, and the cries 
of men giving directions, all combined, with the 
stifling heat and smoke-aden atmosphere, to al- 
most induce the visitor fromthe outer world to 
believe that he had fallen into the hands of some 
modern Virgil, and was being conducted through 
the realms of grim old Pluto. 

The tunnel is perfectly atraight from end to end, 

the engineers met each other ao accurately 
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that their centre lines were within a hand's breadth 
of an exact coincidence. As the headings ap- 
proached each other, the explosions of dynamite 
were Giatinetly audible through pearly 400 métres 
(1,825 feet) of intervening rook. The total length is 
15 kilométres (914 miles.) The grade ascends uni- 
formly from Gischensen to the summit of 
the tunnel, which is 1,154 métres above 
the sea level, and 45 métres (14844 feet) 
above Géschenen, while it is only 9 métres 
above the mouth at Airolo. The ascent from 
Géschenen tothe summit is 5.82 per cent., while 
the descent to Airolo is 1.25 percent. The summit 
of the tunnel! is 360 métres (990 feet) below the sur- 
face at Andermatt, and 2,000 métres (6,600 feet) 
beneath the peak of Kastelhorn of the St. Gothard 
group. This tunnel summit is 1,154 métres, the 

font Cenis Tunnel summit is 1,338 métres, and 
the Pacific Railway summit is 2,513 métros above 
the ‘sea level. There are no air shafts in the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, the two entrances being the only 
openings. When the mechanical operations cease 
inside, and the many existing obstructions to a 
free passage of air, such as scaffoldings, heaps of 
débris, and unfinished parts near the centre, are 
done away with, there will be nothing unpleasant 
in the passage through this tremendous tunnel, 
which is 2,700 métres (154 miles) longer than that 
through Mont Cenis. 

egy By regular progress of the work there 
were 1,000 men employed on the Italian side, and 
1,400 on the Swiss; at present, as the former is 
very nearly completed, the number is less on that 
side, while it has been increased to 1,600 in the 
northern end. The regular consumption of oil 
per day in the workmen’s lamps is 800 kilo- 
grammes (about 90 gallons) on the Swiss division 
alone. With a daily combuation of’ nearly six bar- 
rels of lamp-oll in the tunnel it is not to be wondered 
atif there is a greasy odor in the atmosphere. 
There were about four kilométres of granite rock 
to be pierced, and the principal composition of 
the remainder was gneiss, quartzose, schistose, and 
feldspathic rock. The men are paid by the hour; 
the daily wages for eight hours’ labor are as fol- 
lows: Masons and higher classes of miners, 5}4f. 
to 6i4f., (4s, 6d. to 5s. 6d.;) laborers and ordinary 
miners, 4f. to 4i¢f., (8s. 4d. to 8s. 9d.) Although I 
found the interior or mere central portion of the 
tunnel very oppressive, the workmen appeared Der- 
feotly at ease, and [have no doubt but what, with 
a little more gradual paoeizetion to the more dis- 
tant regions anda few days’ seasoning, I should 
have had no. difficulty with the atmosphere. 
I am thoroughly convinced that people passing 
through in railway carriages will experience no 
unpleasant sensations whatever; in fact, it was 
the constant exertion that upset me quite as much 
as the atmospheric difficulties. I was assured that 
the maximum temperature did not exceed 106° 
Fahrenheit. The contractors state that they will 
lose heavily in constructing this tunnel, and, ql- 
though, as a class, they are rather given to mourn- 
ful assertions as to profits, there 1s no doubt the 
St. Gothard genie swallowed up an_ immense 
amount of money at mauvais endroit No. 1. The 
engineers assert that the tunnel will be ready for 
traffic by the Ist of January next, although the 
whole line from Lucerne to Biasca will not be 
opened until next July. 
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COLUMBIA’S BOYS BEATEN. 


aichaipbillieeipastaiie 
THEY ARE OUTPLAYED BY THE PRINCETONS 


—FOOT-BALL ON MUDDY GROUND. 
The Columbia College foot-ball team met 


the famous Princeton College team, the champions 
of the intercollegiate association, yesterday, at the 
polo grounds, and after a very plucky contest was 
compelled to succumb to the superior skill of its 
opponents. There were about 300 spectators pres- 
ent, the majority being Columbia students, The 
representation from Princeton was small, but it 
made up in noise whatever it lacked in numbers. 
The players and their positions were as follows: 

Princeton.—Forwards—W, P, Stone, '§3; J. F. Haxall, 
88; L. Riggs, Jr., 83; A. S. Bickham, ’82; 8. H. Benton, 
92; J. Li. Bryan. ’82. Half Backs—A. F, Burt, '82; E. 
C. Peace, 83, (Captain ;) Ogden Rafferty, ’82. Backs— 
J. 8S. Harlan, 83; W. W. Shaw, P. G@. Snbstitutes—A. 
Fell, '84; A. W. McMillan, '84; G. Fleming, ’83. 

Columbia,—Forwards—O. De Forest. 82; E. F. Fish- 
burn, ’84, School of Mines; F. W. Sherman, ’83, Law 
School; Walter N. Eidridge, '83; J. A. B. Cowles, '83; 
F. A. Potts, Jr., '83, Medical School. Quarter Back— 
W. F. Lawson, ’82, (Captain.);Half Backs—¥F, L. Henry, 
‘82; BE. Remington, ’83, Medical School; W. F. Morgan, 
84, School of Mines. Back—W. A. Wilson, '82, School 
of Mines. 

The Princetons were the firstto appear in the 
field. Their average weight was 169 pounds. The 
Columbia boys soon followed, presenting a lighter 
team, whose everage weight was about 158 pounds. 
Columbia won the toss, sent her opponents to the 
eastern goal, and the game began. MHarlan, of 
Princeton, dribbled the ball, picked it up and 
started for Columbia’s’ goal. On being attacked, 
he quickly passed the ball to Haxall, who gave it to 
Bure. Burt made a fine rush way up the field. He 
was finally brought down by Eldridge, and a scrim- 
mage followed, within six feet of Columbia’s goal 
line. Out ef the scrimmage Burt again got the 
ball. He passed it to Harlan, and the lat- 
ter ngarly succeeded in getting a touch-down. 
The ball was now almost upon Columbia’s goal 
line, and it seemed as if Princeton must surely 
score, but Harlan, in attempting to rush through 
Columbia’s forward line, slipped and lost the ball 
to Wilson, who quickly made a touch-down for 
safety amid much applause from the Princeton 
men. 

The ball was brought out again, and kicked 
off by Morgan, Peace got it, and ran nearly half 
the length of the field before six Columbia men 
were able to stop his progress. Columbia was 
again on the defensive, and Princeton was continu- 
ally working the bgll nearer and nearer to her goal 
fine. At this stage of the game Princeton gave a 
fine exhibition of passing and running. Soon Haxall 
gained possession of the sphere,and dashing through 
Columbia’s forwards, planted it behind the lat- 
ter’s goal line. It was seemingly a touch-down, 
and a cheer went up from the Princeton boys in 
the stand. The referee did not allow it, however, 
as he did not see it made. The fight continued 
around the New-York boys’ goal, fine rushing being 
done by Harlan, Peace, Riggs, and Bickham for 
Princeton, and Morgan and Henry for Columbia. 
The Princeton boys’ weight now began to 
tell on their lighter opponents, and soon 
Haxall, after a fine run, succeeded in get- 
ting a toueh-down, the first one for Prince- 
ton, in 88 minutes. The ball was placed 
by Peace and atry at goal was made by Harlan, 
but on account of the treacherous sod he failed to 
score the coveted point. A sigh of relief was given 
by Columbia, and she went at it again with vigor, 
but Princeten was again too much for her. No 
matter where thé ball was, the orange men were 
always on hand, and, try as hard as ever she would, 
Columbia could not place the bali beyond her 25-yard 
line, and was eompelled to make two more safety 
touch-downs: in order to preyent her opponents 
from scoring. Claims of foul and disputes now fol- 
lowed until time was called, with the ball in Prince- 
ton’s hands and in Columbia's field. After a rest 
of 15 minutes, time was again called, at 3:20 P. M. 
Goals were changed, and Morgan kicked off for 
Columbia. The ball was quickly returned by Burt, 
of Princeton, and caught by Wilson, who claimed 
a free kick. The ball struck a Princeton man ard 
bounded off toward Columbia’s goal, Haxall was 
on hand, and by a superb run gaineda touch-down 
for Princeton in five minutes. The ball was placed 
by Peace, and Harlan kicked a beautiful goal amid 
thundering cheers from the Princetonians. Morgan 
again kicked off for histeam. ‘The ball was caught 
by Harlan, who darted down the field withit like a 
race-horse, tumbling those who opposed him into 
the pools of muddy water, and planted it almost on 
Columbia’s goalline before he was wnped by 
Henry and Morgan. Scrimmage after scrimmage 
followed, but Columbia was gradually pressed back 
until Harlan gained another touch-down, but the 
try at goal failed. Columbia now made a 
desperate effort and for the first time 
during the game_ transferred the ball to 
Princeton’s 25-yard line, Henry and Morgan doing 

ood work for their team. Harlan soon sent the 

all, by a fine kick, over to Columbia's goal liney 
and Peace, following it well, nearly succeeded in 
scoring, but he was caught by Wilson and the 
danger averted. ‘‘ Five minutes more,”’ shouted the 
referee, and the boys went at the work with a will, 
Columbia striving hard to force the ball away from 
the goal line and Princeton endeavoring to inerease 
her score. After several scrimmages, in which 
neither team gained any decided advantage, 
time was called and the contest 
an end. Although Columbia played a very 
plucky game, Princeton clearly outplayed her at 
every point, the passing, running, and kicking of 
the latter being especially fine. Her strong point 
was her line of forwards, scarcely a Columbia man 
being able to get throughthem. For Columbia 
Morgan, Henry, Wilson, and De Forest did good 
work, while all did well for the visiting team. The 
following is a summary of the score: 

Goals scored—Princeion, 1; Columbia, 0. 
downs scored—Princeton, 2; Columbia, 0, 
touch-downs—Princsten, 1; Columbia, 4, 
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ROBBING A WAREHOUSE. 

Thomas Carroll, of No. 345 East Thirty-sixth- 
street; James Clancy, of Jersey City; Dennis Mo- 
Avoy, of No. 345 East Thirty-first-street, and Henry 
Sparks, of No. 309 Madison-street, were arraigned 
before Justice Smith, at the Jefferson Market Po- 
lice Court, yesterday, by Detectives Fields and 
King, of the Central Office, charged with having 
stolen two coils of new rope, valued at $150, from 


the bonded warehouse of William E. Casey, No. 107 
Leroy-street. Danie! Kane, a junk-dealer, of No. 
$6 Madison-street, in whose store the stolen rope 
was found, was arraigned with the other 
prisoners. Detective Fields said to the magistrate 
that two of the acensed were employes jn the 
warehouse from which quantities of good had been 
stolen at intervals during several months past, and 
it was suspected that they, with the other prison- 
ers, had committed the thefts. At the request of 
the detectives Carroll, Clancy, McAvoy, and Sparks 
were remanded until to-day to give the officers an 
opportunity to celiect the evidence against them. 
Kane, the junk-dealer, satisfied the magistrate 
that he had no knowledge or suspieion that the 
rope was stolen when he purchased it, and he was 
paroled to appear to-day as a witness. 
SEIZED BY CUSTOMS OFFICERS. 

The bark Sarah 8. Ridgaway, of Philadel- 
phia, arrived in this port on the 7th inst., from 
Hong Kong, and has since been lying at Pier No. 27 
East River. On Friday night Custom-house officers 
visited the vessel, and discovered three cases con- 
taining 141 pieces of crockery stowed away under 
a pile of wood in the lazarette. The Captain of the 
vessel was asked if he knew of anything else con- 
cealed on board, and he led the officers to a quan- 
tity of sail canvas stowed between decks, under 
which were hidden five boxes of Chinese curios, 
and in the rooms of the Captain and mate were dis- 
covered three other boxes of similar goods, to- 
gether with seyen fancy teapots. The Captain in- 
sisted that he had purchased the £ ods in Hong 
Kong as presents for American friends. ‘The curios 
are very soma. 


Touch- 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


oe 
NEW-YORK. 

Tux Timus has received $25 from the Thistle 
Benevolent Association, Cash, 5, and 8. A. H., $2, 
ior the Michigan sufferers. 

The Yale Alumni Association wili hold its 
annual Thanksgiving jubilee and first social meet- 


ing for the present season in Delmonico's on the 
evening of the 18th inst. 


Superintendent Adams, of Boston, tele- 
graphs to Superintendent Walling that he has in 


custody there two runaway boys, William and 
James Waters, who say that they lived at No. 37 
Frankfort-street, New-York. They are not known 
at that place, 


Superintendent Jackson reports that during 
the past week 9,283 immigrants have arrived at 


Castle Garden. The Donau, of the North German 
Lloyd, from Bremen, landed 803 steerage passen- 
gers there yesterday. 


The New-York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company propose to construct at Twelfth- 


avenue and Sevyenty-first-street «un engne-house 
and turn-table which will cost $60,000. Meeker & 
Hedden are the contractors, 


Dnring the week ending Nov. 7 the tolls re- 
ceived on the State canals amounted to $32,471 45, 


against $32,106 83 for the corresponding week last 
year. The tonnage for the same week reached 
205,068 tons, against 175,772 last year. 


A fair is to be held in the House of the Holy 
Comforter, at No. 54 West Eleventh-street, on Dec. 


7 and 8forthe benefit of the sick and helpless in 
the institution. Donations of fancy articles and 
food will be gratefully received by the managers. 


Thomas Sullivan, of No. 15 Bowery, having 
been found sick of small-pox in the station-house 


of the Seventeenth Precinct, at Fifth-street and 
Tirst-avenue, that building was disinfected and 
fumigated yesterday, and many of the policemen 
were vaccinated. 


Commander John P, Cheyne, Royal Navy, 
F. R. G. 8., an officer of the Franklia search expe- 
ditions, will give a series of Jectures on ‘ Voyages 
in Northern Seas,” illustrated with views of Arctic 


seenery, in Chickering Hall, on the evenings of 
the 14th, 17th, and 21st inst. 


Hugh Blesson wil) build on the north side of 
Fifty-eighth-street, east of Ninth-avenue, a five- 


story apartment-house for ten families. It will be 
50 feet wide and 65 feet deep, and will cost $60,000. 
The materials chosen are brown-stone and brick. 
J. G. Prague is the architect. 


Commissioner Coleman hassent to the Board 
of Health a list of 38,000 places where there are not 
proper receptacles for ashes and garbage or no re- 
ceptacies at all. Sanitary Inspectors are verifying 


the complaints, and action may be taken at the 
next meeting of the board. 


The woman Elizabeth Wilson, alias Camp- 
bell, who was arrested on Friday and temporarily 


committed to prison by Justice Kilbreth on a 
charge of aiding and abetting the kidnapping of 
the +-year-ola daughter of Mrs. Bedelia Griffin, was 
yesterday committed for trial in the Tombs Court. 


The Rey. H. M. Storrs, D. D., will preside 
at the Union meeting this evening at the Masonic 


Temple in behalf of French and Irish religious lib- 
erty. Mr. M. B. Frost, who is 8&4 years old, will 
make an address. Mr. Frost built the first shanty 
on the site of what is now the city of Ottawa, the 
capital of Canada. 


Warden Fox, of the penitentiary, visited the 
office of the Court of General Sessions early yes- 
terday and handed Chief Clerk Sparks an envelope 
containing $9,604—the amount of Harry Genet’s 
fine—in bank notes. Mr. Sparks sent the money to 
City Chamberlain Tappan, and obtained that offi- 
cer’s receipt. The money goes into the sinking fund. 


The Police of New-York made 1,223 arrests 
last week. During the same period there were 
registered in the Bureau of Records 518 births, 220 
marriages, and 617 deaths. There were reported 
the following cases of contagious diseases: Typhoid 
fever, 21; scarlet fever, 165; cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, 2; measles, 22; diphtheria, 74, and small-pox, 
28 . 

Passed Assistant Paymaster John Clyde Sul- 
livan and wife, now at the Gilsey House, this 


City, leave for Japan via San Francisco this 
eyening. Lieut. Sullivan has beep assigned toduty 
at Nagasaki, and will be in command of the United 
States naval station at that port. Mrs. Sullivan 
is a daughter of Joseph H. Tooker and a niece to 
W. d. Florence. 


President Babcock, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, appointed a committee yesterday to devise 


measures for the adyancement of the national 
shipping<interests. The committee was called for 
by action taken ata recent meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and it is composed of Capt. Am- 
brose Snow, Chairman; A. Foster Higgins, William 
H. Webb, L. J. N. Stark, and Thomas P. Ball. 

A temperance campaign under the auspices 
ofthe Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
New-York City isin progress. Meetings are held 
every afternoon in the Broadway Tabernacle, and 
Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, Ill., the Presi- 
dent of the National Woman's Temperance Union, 
is delivering addresses in the different churches of 
the City. The campaign will end next Friday. 


Judge Folger, the newly appointed Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, was in the City yesterday, and 


spent much of his time down town. From 11tol 
o'clock P. M. he held an informal reception in the 
Assistant Treasurer's office, and many of the most 
prominent men in Wall-street called upon him, ex- 
tending hearty congratulations and good wishes. 
Judge Folger started for Washington last nigth, and 
will assume his new duties to-morrow. 


Fire Commissioner Henry D. Purroy yester- 
day reported to Mayor Grace that the firemen haye 


sold 4,748 tickets for entertainments in Niblo's 
Garden Theatre for the ‘benefit of the Michigan 
sufferers. The amount received was $2,871 50. 
Fireman James H. Campbell, of Hook ana Ladder 
Company No. 8, was awarded a gold watch for 
having sold the largest number of tickets, and the 
second prize is to go to Fireman Patrick V. Doyle, 
of Engine Company No, 82. 

Mr. A. L. Sanger, who was recently a candi- 
date of the County Democracy for Judge of the 


Marine Court, has been lying seriously ill at his 
residence, No. 157 West Forty-second-street. His 
illness is typhoid fever, resulting from overwork 
anda cold contracted during the canvass. The 
case has, however, taken a favorable turn, and yes- 
terday Mr. Sanger’s condition was so favorable 
that his physician pronounced him out of danger 
and predicted a rapid convalescence. 

Messrs. Henderson Brothers had no less than 
six Anchor Line steamers in port yesterday, viz., 


the Ethiopia, Utopia, Caledonia, Alexandria, Dor- 
jan, and Scotia. They intend starting a new line 
ef steamers trom this port to the Mediterranean. 
The first steamer—the Alexandria—will sail on the 
23d inst., taking freight and cabin passengers to 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, Gonoa, Leghorn, and Naples. 
This will be found a favorable opportunity for 
tourists desiring to proeced direct to Southern 
Europe. 

Thomas McCormack, who had been em- 
ployed as an engineer atthe Fifth-Ayenue Hotel, 
was discharged for intoxication. On Friday even- 
ing he went to the cashier’s desk at the hotel and 
demanded some money due him. He was so drunk 
that the cashier refused to pay him. He then raised 
a distubance, and when Detective Prior attempted 
to eject him he knocked him down. An officer was 
called and McCormack was arrested. He was yes- 
terday morning arraigned before Justice Smitb, 
who sent him to Blackweil’s Island for a month. 


a 
BROOKLYN. 
On Monday City Works Commissioner 
French will send a communication to the Board of 


Aldermen urging the necessity ef a fourth pump- 
ing-engine at Ridgewood pumping station. 


The Brooklyn Aldermanic Committee ap- 
pointed to inspect the Truant Home report that it 


is in a wretchedly bad condition, that the children 
are not properly fed or elothed, and that the man- 
agement of the institution is not good. 


Tax Collector Tanner, ef Brooklyn, an- 
nounces that on Tuesday, the 15th inst., his depart- 
ment will be ready to honor ealls for bills for the 
tax of 1882, due Dec. 1 next, if owners will send in 
the ward, block, and lot numbers. Parties desir- 
Ing their bills sent to them must send or leave with 
the Tax Department stamps to pay the postage. 


The Brooklyn health authorities had their 
attention ealled yesterday to the fact that two 


children of the janitor of public school No. 3, at 
Bedford-ayenue and Jefferson-street, were suffer- 
ing from scarlet fever. The sick children lived in 
the school building, which also held during several 
hours every day some 1,700 scholars. it is said that 
the school will be closed at once. 


It has just leaked out that votes were cast 
in every election district on Tuesday for William 
Welsh and Hugh Carboy for Charities Commis- 
sioners. These men are McLaughlin Democrats, 
and propose, itis said, to test in the courts the 
constitutionality of the law which gave to Super- 
visor Anderson, President pro tem, of the Board of 


Supervisors, the right to appoint Charities Com- 
missioners. . 


A suit for libel, in which the damages are 


laid at $40,000, has been commenced by Edward M. 
Jenkins against John M. and Thomas Cook, the 
excursionists. The alleged libel is founded on a 
charge said to have been made by the Cooks when 
Jenkins, who was their partner, was in Europe, to 
the effect that he had run away with their money. 
The Cooks Hiave sued Jenkins for an accounting, 
and yesterday a motion was made before Justice 
Pratt to stay the libel suit pending the determina- 
tion of the other suit, on the ground that the 
former depended greatly on the testimony pro- 
duced at the trial of the latter. Decision reserved. 
———__—a— - - 
LONG ISLAND. 

The hearing in the case of the stabbing 

affray at Ravenswood took place yesterday before 


Justice Delehanty. 6 defendants, Henry Griffin, 
the two Weishes, and Reilly, were present with their 
counsel, as was also Righard Farmer, the com- 


Saeh, ‘itdie Geile, whe oe. shown lees 
» While . who was shown haye 
6 principal in the affair, was committed to 
the Queens County Jail in default of $1,500 bail to 
await the action of the Grand Jury. 


The new Board of Aldermen of Long Island 
City is as follows: August Rassiga, James Reilly, 
Patrick Gleason, Andrew Murray, Nicholas Nehr- 


bauer, Joseph Johnson, and James R. Bennett. 
rr 


STATEN iSLAND. 


Postmaster George Burgess, of West Brigh- 
ton, has tendered his resignation. 

Fort Wadsworth, at Clifton, was abandoned 
yesterday at nocn by Gen. Gibson’s command, in- 


cluding Company I, Capt. Barrances, and Company 
E, Major Myrick. The soldiers embarked from the 
fort dock on a barge, which was towed to New- 
York, where they took the steam-ship Louis- 
fana for the South. Capt. Barranees and hjs men 
go to Mount Vernon Barracks, at Alabama, and 
Major Myrick and Company E to the fort near 
Baltimore. A commissioned officer with 10 men 
went on duty at Fort Wadsworth after the depar- 
ture of the other soldiers, and will remain there for 


the present. 
—< 


WESTCHESTHRK COUNTY. 

The Rev. D. N. Freeland is to be installed 
this afternoon as Pastor of the Memorial Chureh at 
Pelham Manor, Westchester County, 

The Universalist Church of Mount Vernon, 
Westchester County, has called the Rev, J. Riley 
Jobnsor to be its Pastor. Itis understood he will 


accept. 
———— 


NEW-JERSEY. 


In the Essex County Oyer and Terminer, 
before Judge Depue, in Newark, yesterday, argu- 


ment was made onan application fora new trial 
for Robert Martin, the Englishman who was recent- 
ly convicted of the murder of his wife and infant 
child. Decision was reserved. 


Martin Kenkowski, the convicted and con- 
demned murderer of Mina Muller, becomes more 


and more anxious and restless as the time for his 
execution approaches. A day or two ago he sent 
to the editor of the Hoboken Dernocrat a letter in 
German, which was found to be a piteous appeal 
or his life. 


The friends of William Turner, the baker, 
who was found dead in a basement on Pennsylya- 


nia-avenne, Newark, claim that he did not fall 
down the steps, but that he was the victim of foul 
play. County Physician Hewlett made a post- 
mortem examination of the remains yesterday, and 
ascertained that death was the result of brain con- 
cussion, and he says he has no doubt that the man, 
while intoxicated, fell where he was found. 


Thomas Meehan, who lived on the corner of 
Laight and Canal streets, New-York City, was killed 


in a singular manner ape ne He was a driverifor 
P. D. Valentine, a liquor-dealer at No. 140 Wash- 
ington-street, and he had a number of casks of ale 
to deliver in Jersey City. At Reilly’s grocery store, 
No. 240 First-street, he placed a barrel on skids to 
loweritto the pavement. It was too heavy for 
him to manage. His strength gave out and the 
barrel threw him to the ground, and then, falling 
from she skids, it rolled over him and crushed him 
o death. 


The trial of Police Captain Farrier, Policeman 
Hopkins, Election Officer Thomas Trotter, and 


Michael D. O’Mara on a charge of having stuffed 
the ballot-boxes in the First and Third Election 
Precincts of the First Aldermanic District at the 
late Spring election in Jersey City was brought to 
a close yesterday. Inthe morning Attorney-Gen- 
eral Stockton made the closing argument for the 
State. Judge Garretson charged the jurors, and at 
11:20 o’clock the case was given to the jurors. At 
noon they returned into court with a verdict of 
acquittal. It is said that but one of the jurors 
voted in the jury-room for a verdict of convietion. 
The defendants were, of course, discharged. 
—$ $$ 


MILITARY RIFLE-SHOOTING. 


EFFORTS BEING MADE TO ARRANGE AN IN- 
TERNATIONAL MATCH. 

A proposition to send a team of military 
riflemen from this country to England to eompete 
in an international military rifle-match has been 
the subject of frequent discussions among the 
members of the National Rifle Association for sey- 
eral years. The Directors of the association have 
finally decided to make an effort to send such a 
team across the water. To that end a committee 
has been appointed to make arrangements for the 
selection of a team. The committee consists of 
Gen. George W. Wingate, Col. George D. Scott, 


Col. Joseph G. Story, and Capt. W. H. Murphy, of 
the Board of Directors, and Major Morris B. 
Farr. Cireulars have been issued to offi- 
cers of the National Guard or organized 
Militia of the several States. These circu- 
lars invite consideration of the preposition 
and request their recipients to state in reply whether 
they will undertake to "send any representatives 
for the team in case its organization should be de- 
cided upon.’’ The teamisto consist of ‘12 menand 
two reserves, ali to be regular members of the Na- 
tional Guard of their respective States, and to wear 
the uniform of their respective corps.” The mem- 
bers of jthe team are to be selected as follows: 
Two trom the Pacific coast, two from the Southern 
States, two fromthe Western States, ibree from 
the Eastern States, and five from the Middle States. 


This apportionment is based upon a comparison of . 


the strength of the Militia in the sections named. 
The selection of the team isto be made through 
competitions among the members of the National 
Guard in their respective localities. The competi- 
tors ‘‘must be steady, reliable shots, who can make 
more than 80 per cent. at 200, 500, and 600 yards,” 
and mustbe men.who ‘can be relied upon to cred- 
itably represent their States under the many trying 
circumstances in which such a team will be plaeed.” 

The members of the team will assemble at Creed- 
moor 10 days previoes to their departure for Eng- 
Jand, which will be about the third week in June. 
The annual prize meeting at Wimbledon will begin 
during the second week in July. During the final 
practice at Creedmoor the team will have accom- 
modations, provided by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, in the club-house on the range. All other ex- 
penses of the team are to be defrayed by the 
States represented on theteam. The rifles used 
must conform to the rules of the British National 
Rifle Association, which do not permit the use of 
wind-guages. In other respects they must be simi- 
lar to the weapons in use by the respective States 
represented. If this condition is insisted upon 
there will probably be few competitors from this 
State, whose National Guard is armed with guns 
which are facetiously termed ‘“gas-pipes."” They 
are of 50 calibre, and about as clumsy weapons as 
could be selected in these days of improved arms. 
The committee suggests that the competitors 
should practice at long ranges as well as at the 
short and mid ranges, and they will be permitted 
to use any position at the ranges above 200 yards. 
At the latter range the position must be standing. 
In conclusion the circular states that “ the Nation- 
al Rifle Association feels that the organization of a 
team of this deseription will do much for rifle 
shooting in the National Guard organizations 
throughout the country, but its officers do not feel 
inclined to take up the matter unless it meets with 
such a cordial co-operation of the National Guard 
of the several States as to insure its belng truly 
representative.”’ 

a Se 
KINGS COUNTY DEMOCRATS. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats met last even- 
ing in their rooms, corner of Adams and Willough- 
by streets, Brooklyn, and discussed the question of 
reorganizing the Democratic Party in Kiags County. 
Some of the members proposed that the association 
should disband and inyite all other Democratic 


organizations to do the same thing, in order’that 
a reorganization might be brought about on a 
popular basis. The majority of these present 
were in favor of continuing the Central Demo- 
cratic Association, as the governing body of 
the Jeffersonians is called, at least for the 
present. Several plans for reorganization 
were suggosted, but none of them were 
adopted. After much debate, Mr. Sullivan offered 
aresolution providing for the appointmert of a 
committee of seven to confer with other Demo- 
crats, without respect to past affiliations, concern- 
ing the best method of reorganizing the Demo- 
cratic Party. Tne committee is to be appointed 
by the Chair, and to report back any plan that may 
be settled on to the central organization. The 
committee was not limited to any time in which to 
make its report. > 

A call is being circulated and extensively signed 
it is said, for a mass-meeting at the Academy o 
Music on Monday week, at which the work of re- 
organizing the Democratic Party is to be under- 
taken. The promoters of the meeting claim that 
they have no connection with any existing Demo- 
cratic organization. Office-holders are not to be 
permitted to take part in the proceedings. 


WHERE THE WELSHMEN DID GO. 

A ‘* Welshman” writes to THE TIMES, com- 
menting on the recently reported episode in which 
Mr. Aneurin Jones and his umbrella figured, say- 
ing: “In your issue of the 9th inst. it is assertea 
that the St. Dayid’s Benevolent Society adjourned 
to a beer saloon after their special meeting last 
Monday night. Such is not the fact. The vast 
majority of the society went directly home, as they 
are accustomed to, and did not learn of the dis- 
graceful scene that occurred in the salooz until 
they read about itin the daily papers some days 
later. The great majority of the members of this 
society are pre-eminentiy respectable, and many 
would not enter a saloon under any circumstances. 
This is the first time in many years that any Welsh 
residents of this City have degraded themselves in 
this manner, and we trust it wil be the last.” 

FAILURE OF A DRUG HOUSE. 

Lewis Morris & Co., wholesale dealers and 
importers of drugs at No. 48 Cedar-street, failed 
yesterday and made an assignment to Albert B. 
Boardman without preference. The business was 
established many years ago by Dix & Morris, who 
dissolved Jan. 1, 1879, and were succeeded by 
the present firm, com d of Lewis Morris and 
John A. Stewart, Jr., the latter’s father, who is the 


President of the United States Trust Company. 
giving him, itis said, $25,000 as his share of the 


in the iradoand obtained latzs lines of credit. and 


were reported to have made $25,000 by the rise ix 
drugs during their first year. They imported large- 
ly and carried a heavy stock, particnlar'y in spices 
and quinine. Lately, however, there was a crea 
depreciation in the stock they bad, and in some of 
their goods the shrinkage has been as high as 64 
rcent. which is ascribed ag the cause of theiy 
ailure. The liabilities are $110.000. The value of 
the assets fs not yet known, but the firm expect te 
ay alarge percentage to their ereditors, and it 
s thought that a favorable settlement will be 
made. 
——$ ire 
PASSENGERS SAILED. 


In steam-shitp City of Macon, for Savannah.—Mr, 
and Mrs. A. Prentiss, Miss L. Gerard, J. &. Rowe. Mrs. 
McShane and daughter, Miss H. Adams, " 

Cc. F. Sumner, R. Hughes, Miss L. Hord, W. H. Hay. 
ward, Mrs. Granzow, Mrs. Curtis, D. Johnson, C. Krol 
ger. #. L. Van Vieek, Mrs. Day, Mrs. J. H. Gates, Mra 
inslow and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Wescott, 
Miss M, Mullen, Mrs. M, Cosgrove, C.S. Hall, L. John. 
son, H. C. Atwater. James Pike, Mr. and Mrs. L. M, 
Thayer, Miss L. M. Thayer, Mrs. C. Krolger, J. Powell, 
Mrs. A. V. Denton and child, G. Blake, D. H. Ba 
Miss P. Butler, L. F. Alexander, Miss E. Price, Miss J. 
H. Millage, M. Salmon, A. Scholosen, H. Meeks, Mrs. 
Haigh, P. Ross, W. D. Cotter, Dr. E. A. ana W. Arnold, 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. Penfleld, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Randall, 
George E. Brewn, James Hare, Mrs. R. Stiner. Misa 
Thomson, Mrs. R. H. White and danghter,Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Randall, E. Johns, Miss Arnold, James Ward, 
Mrs. L. C. Smith, Mrs. Rogers, G. G. Saxe, Jr., A. Dick: 
erson, Miss M. Smith, Miss Slingerland, Mrs._ Fonda, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Frothingham, Mrs. Falierton, Will 
D, Harper, Mrs, Hunter, W. H. McShane, W. Lee, J. A. 
McEntire, R. Hardman, Mr. Wimpson, G. Davis, C. 
Harland, Mrs. Kline, G. Rylance, 8. Whitton, L. H. 
Lovejoy, W. Carron, L. M. MeCurdy, A. C. Corpe, S. W. 
Bartlett, J. Kilson, W.S. and F. P. Carpenter, F. L 
Dickson, P. H. and E. H. Hunt. 


—-_-____——— 
MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 


Sun rises...... 6:45 | Sun sete.....,4:45 | Moon rises.11:38 
HIGH WATER—TBHIS DAY. 


A.M. A. M. A. M 
Sandy Hook.12:33 | Gov. Isiand...1:27 | Hell Gate...2:49 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW-YORE....,...... SATURDAY, NOV. 12. 


CLEARED. 


Seema Old Dominion, Walker. Norfolk, City 
Point, and Richmond, Old Dominion Steam-ship Co.; 
State of Texas, Baperscn. ey West and Galveston 
O. H. Mallory & ; Breakwater, Hulphers, Wesj{ 
Point, Old Dominion Steam-shipCo.; Juniata, John 
son, Savannah, rge Yonge; Nereus, Bearse, Bos 
ton, H. F, Dimock; Morgan City, Adams, New-Orieans, 
Bogert & Morgan; Gulf Stream, Ingram, Wilmington, 
N. C., William P. Clyde & Co.; City of on, Kemp- 
ton, Savannah, George Yonge; John Gibson, Young, 
Alexandria and Georgetown. D. C., T. W. Wightman; 
City of Atlanta, Lockwood, Charleston. J.W. Guintard 
& Co.; General Werder, (Ger.,) Ohristoffers, Brem 
and Southampton, Oelrichs &'Co.; Scotia. (Br.,) Spit- 
tal, Glasgow, Hendergon Bros.: ‘McClellan, Bniups, 
Baltimore, George H. Glover; Hermann, (BRelg..) Eyler, 
paawrere, via Havre, Funch, Edye & Co.; Lo 
Gager, New-Orleans, Clark & Seaman; J. W. Garrett, 
Foster, Baltimore, J. 8. Krems. 

one Eacrasics, (Br.,) Waycott, Liverpool, J. W. El 
we 0. 

Barks Caroline, Stricker, Bremen. J. A. Pauli; Curo 
nia, (Russ.,) wisbeo, Vireeue. Funch, Edye & Co.; Orir, 

orw.,) Kroha, Cork or Falmouth for orders, Funch, 

dye & Co.; Kalstad,'(Norw.,) Monsen, London, Fun 
Edye &Co.; Iona, (Aust.,) Ivancich, Lisbon, Seag 
Bros. ; Teocle, (Ital.,) Mansca, Lisbon, Seager Bros.; 
a Eagle, Blatchford, Brunswick, Ga., Warreg 

ay. 

—_——_—>__—_ 
ARRIVED. 


Steam-ship Rio Grande, Burrows, Galveston Nov, 3 
and Key West 8th. with mdse. and passengers to O, 
H. Mallory & Co. 

Steam-ship City of Lincoln, (Br.,) Stuart, London 
ba 25, with mdse. and passengers to W. H. Thompsou 

o Fp — 


Steam-ship Richmond, Stevens, West Point, with 
mdse. and passengers to Old Dominion Steam-ship Co, 

Steam-ship Francon Mangum, Portland, with 
mdse. and passengers to J. F. Ames. 

Steam-ship City of Columbus, Nickerson, Savannah 
Nov. 9, with mdse. and passengers to George Yonge. 

Steam-ship Albemarle, Hulphers, Lewes, with mdsa 
and passengers to Old Dominion Steam-ship Co. 

Steam-ship Edam, (Dutch,) Taat, Rotterdam 12 ds., 
with mdse, and passengers to Funch, Edye & Co. 

Steam-ship New-York City, (Br.,) Evans,\Bristol Oct 
Zland Queenstown 28th, with mdse. and passengeri 
to Arkell & Co, 

Bark Ferdinand Brumm, (Ger.,) Mawlin, Hambur 
55 ds., with cementand empty barrels to order—vess: 
to C. Tobias & Co. 

Bark Cherokee, (of Liverpool,) Mallett. London 5% 
ds., with salt and empty Darrels to order—veasel to 
Bowring & Archibald. 

Bark Milan, (Aust.,) Minnocich, Aberdeen 44 ds., in 
ballast to Slocovich & Co. 

Bark Fairmount, (of Windsor, N.S.,) Ring, Aarhuas 
42 ds., in ballast to Snow & Burgess. 

Bark Venner, (Norw.,) Steen, Seville 34 ds., with 
mdse. to order—vessel to Slocovich & Co. 

Bark Bertha, (of Portland,) Crickett, Manila 133 ds., 
with sugar and hemp toorder—vessel to J. H. Win 
chester. 

Bark Transit, (Br.,) Owen, Havre 34 ds., In ballast té 
J. W. Parker & Co. 

Bark Stralsund, (Ger..) Ochtburg, London 54 ds., in 
ballast to C. Tobias & Co. 

Bark Neptunus, (Norw.,) Winness, Hamburg 72 ds., 
with fron, barrels, and wool to order—vesselto Ben- 
ham, Pickering & Co. 

Barx Georgietta, Wallace, Charleston 7 ds., with 
phosphate rock to order—vessel to Miller & Houghton. 

Brig Mariucca Galotola, (Ital.,) Nicola, Girgenti 77 
ds.. and Gibraltar 47 ds., with sulphur to order—vessel 
to Viasto Bros. 

Brig San Pietro, (Ital.,) Lauro, Bremerhaven 38 ds., 
in ballast to Funch, Edye & Co. 

W1IND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook. moderate, S.W.; very 
foggy; at City Island, light, S.; raining. 

ey eS ae 


SAILED. 


Steam-ships Rhenanla, for Hamburg; General Wer 
der, for bremen; Crane, for Leith; Ethiopia, for Glas- 

ow; Britannic and Egypt, for Liverpool; Utopia, for 
Fondon; Belgenland and Jan ‘Breydel, for Antwerp; 
Glenbervie, for Pernambuco; Claudius, for Laguayra} 
State of Texas, for Galveston; Louisiana, and Morgan 
City, for New-Orleans; City of Macon, Juniata, and 
Lombard, for Savannah; City of Atlanta, for Wilming: 
ton, N, C.; Old Dominion, for Richmond; Breakwater, 
for West Point; Killarney, tor Norfolk; John Gibson, 
for Georgetown, D. C.; bark Agnes, for Trieste. 

Anchored at City Island, bound out, brig Clara M, 
Goodrich, fer —. 

—-_-+~—___—- 
SPOKEN. 

No date, lat. 50 12, lon. 36 52, bark Village Belle,(Br., 
from Londonderry, for Baltimore. 

Nov. 10, off Savaunah, schr. E, L. Dow, Riley, from 
Galveston, for New-York. 

hei daccaiaeillccs piecemeal 


BY CABLE. 


Lonpon, Nov. 12.—Sld. 30th ult., Ardmore, for Savan- 
nah; 7th inst., Charlie Hickman, Cuomo Primo; lith 
inst. Emmanuel Swedenborg, Ocean King, Osmond 
O’Brien, the latter for Norfolk; Shakspeare. 

Arr. 4th inst., Giano, Kadamisto: 10th inst., Ceres, 
Capt. Schwings; Chignecto, Dyanesti Dubrovackt, 
Gurl, Zephyr: 11th inst., Colomba Carolina, Cremona, 
Oxford. Success; 12th inst., Glamorganshire, Oxo, the 
latter off the Lizard; Venice. 

FiThe steam-ship Barcelona, (Br.,) Capt. Anderson, 
from Montreal Oct. 21 and Quebec 30th, has arr. here. 

The steam-ship Bulgerian, (Br.,) Capt. Trant, from 
Boston Nov. 1, has arr. at Liverpool. 

The steam-ship lowe, (Br.,) Capt. Walters, from Bos- 
ton Nov. 1, for Liverpool, has arr. 

The steam-ship Teddington, (Br.,) Ruther, from St. 
John, N. B., Oct. 29, for this port, has arr. 

The steam-ship Fifty-nine, (Br..) Capt. Knight, from 
Galveston Oct. 19, has arr. at Liverpool. 

The steam-ship Gladfolus, (Br..) Capt. Jones. from 
New-Orleans Oct. 16, via North Sydney, OC. B., for 
Havre. has arr. 

URENSTOWN, Nov. 12.--The White Star Line steam 
ship Coptic, (new,) Capt. Parsell, from Belfast, arr, 
here cn her trial trip, and proceeded to Liverpool at 
noon yesterday. 

Havre, Nov. 12.—The Hamburg-American Ling 
steam-ship Silesia, Capt. Albers, from Hamburg, fot 
New-York, sid. hence to-day, 

HamsBura, Nov. 12.—The Hamburg-American Lina 
steam-ship Suevia, Capt. Franzen, trom New-York 
Oct. 29, has arr. here. 

ANTWERP, Nov. 12.—The steam-ship: W aesland, (Belg.,) 
Capt. Nickels, sid. hence to-day for New-York, 
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PROF. HORSFORD’S 
BAKING POWDER. 


Made from Pret. Horstord’s Acid Phosphate, 
Recommended by leading physicians. 
Makes lighter biscuit, cakes, d&c., and 
bealthier than ordinary Baking Powder. 
In cans. Seld at a reasonable price. 
The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book sen 


ee. 
fF Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, L 
H. M. ANTHONY, 100 and 102 Reade-st., New-York 


a 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING, 
“THE WILSONIA” 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


IS THE MARVEL OF THE WORLD, 


Their effects are everywhere be- 

|i ing recognized asthe only meang 

° adicating disease without medicine of any kind, 

no matter what your malady. 5 

Free consulting room atany of the following DE 

POTS: CENTRAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
465 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN. 
BROOKLYN, E.D., BRANCH DEPOT, 44 FOURTH-ST. 
New-York offices, 695 and 1,337 B’way, and 2,310 3d-av. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
Competent assistants in every store; private dress- 
ing and consulting rooms, and every convenience, 
th female assistants for ladies. All our garments are 
the same, no matter at what nar they may be pur- 
chased. OFFICE HOURS, 10 A. M. to $ P. M: 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


ARR nn 
BLIC SALE OF A VALUABLE SLA 

P OaRey LEASE on TUESDAY, Nov. 15, ig at 
° 


le 


THE WALLSONTR 
—— 


Pp. M., on the premises, two miles west of Bath 
ampton Lee gy Penn., known as Miller’s Quarry, 
and operated by the Chester County Slate Company. 
The lease is _ for 36 igen and the quarry can be 

urehased, The person property consists of a 4 

orse-power engine, two hoists, with cables; all neces 
sary machines and tools, steam and lift pumps, black: 
smith’s shop, double frame dwelling, stable, &c. Re 
fer to CRANE IRON COMPANY, Catasauqua, Penn. 
and PHCENIX IRON COMPANY, Phoeni e, Penn, 
for quality of slate. 


N EXCELLENT O ORT 
Abirerea Soe7 man with Fs'000 to Patty Youd 


to purchase the interest of yettring pareney in a busi. 
ness of sterling merit and well established. 
PROFITABLE, Box No. 177 Times Office. 


COAL AND WOOD. 


COKE, $3 50. 


CHALDRONS T QUALITY FUEL. Add 
5090S anhattan Gas ute No, 279 Avenue ss 


DENTISTRY. 


R. THOS. J. se, pas removed £3 LATE O 
46 removed 
DOF Sie dass Be reaered EPS 


MANTELS, &0. 


LAIR RMGC CORR een en een 
B. STEWART & CO., MAKERS ae | 
tT. mantels, miners. bookcases. ae Ne 
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FURNITURE—TENTH PaGE—3d col. 
FURS—TENTH PaGe—lst col. 
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HELP WANTED—TENTR Pace—6th col. 
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MARRIAGES—Nintx Pacr—6th col. 
MISCELLANEOUS—FIFTEENTH PacE—S3d col. 
MUSICAL—FIFTEENTH PaGE—6th col. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS—NintH PaGE—7th col. 
RAILROADS—FiFreentu PaceE—2d col. 

REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION—TeEnNTH PaGe—4th ool. 
REAL ESTATE WANTED—TentH PacE—Sd col, 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES—NintH PaGE—7th col. 

ROOMS WANTED—FIFTEENTH PaGE—4th col. 
SHIPPING—TENTH PaGE—6th and 7th cols. 
BITUATIONS WANTED—TEnNTH PAGE—5 and 6 cols. 
SPECIAL NOTICES—NINTH PaGE—6th and 7th cole 
STEAM. BOATS—FIFTEENTH PaGE—6th col, 

STORES, &c,, TO LET—Tentu PaGe—2d col. 
TEACHERS—FIFTEENTH PaGE—3d col. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c—FIFTEENTH PAGE--4th col. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
The date printed on the wrapper of each 
paper denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 


Zhis morning THE Darity Tims consists of 
SIXTEEN PAGES. Every news-dealer is buund 
to deliver the paper in its complete form, and 
any failure to do so should be reported at the 
publication office. 


The Signal Service Bureau report tndi- 
eates for to-day, in this region, fair weather, 
south to west winds, rising barometer, slight 
changes in temperature. 


THE METROPOL{TAN REPUBLICAN 
VOTE. 

There were political experts in the Repub- 
lican Party who based all their hopes of car- 
tying the State last year on the probability 
of a party majority of from 80,000 to 90,000 
motes outside of New-York and Kings. The 
rointry Republicans did not give in a ma- 
jority of over 71,000 votes, and yet the State 
was carried for GARFIELD by a plurality of 
21,000. The party statisticians gave up the 
State. this year when they found that 
the majority outside of New-York and 
Kings was apparently less than 50,000, 
and yet the State has been carried 
for all the Republican candidates for State 
officers, save one, by an average majority of 
12,000-votes. Where these authorities were 
entirely at sea was in regard to the impulses 
which move that vast body of voters living 
in New-York and Brooklyn, and forming 
what may be called the metropolitan con- 
stituency of the State. It was to them that 
GARFIELD owed his election; it is by them 
‘that the State has been retained in Republi- 
‘can hands, and on their decision will, in all 
probability, rest the disposal of the Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1884. 

The two cities contain, in round numbers, 
1,800,000 peopie. Judging by the registra- 
tion of last year, there are about 340,000 of 
these people qualified to vote, and in times 
of great political excitement 320,000 will 
actually deposit their ballots. If the in- 
crease-of ‘voters between 1880 and 1884 con- 
tinues at-the same rate as between the last 
two Presidential years, the metropolitan vote 
of 1884 will hardly fall short of 370,000. 
The difficulty of bringing out this body of 
voters is as uncertain an element in any 
pre-election-calculations as what they will do 
when they come out. For instance, the vote 
$n this City last year fell but 12,300 short of 
the registration, while there were 25,600 
persons*who registered this year but failed 
to vote. In other words, the difference be- 
tween the total of the registry and the sum 
of the ballots may'vary all the way between 
3 and 17per cent. The one fixed character- 
istic of the ‘metropolitan constituency isa 
steady falling off in the strength of the 
Democracy. In 1876 the Democratic ma- 
jority in New-York and Kings was 72,459 
pn a total vote:of the two great parties of 
267,718. Next year the majority sank to 
54,028, but the'total vote also fell to 196,706, 
and, in point of fact, the ratioof the Demo- 
cratic majority‘to the combined vote was a 
Jittle higher in 1877 than in 1876. In both 
years that ratio is pretty accurately 
represented by 27 per cent. In 1878 cir- 
cumstances were exceptionally unfavorable 
to the Democracy, and their weak candidate 
for Judge of the Court of Appeals received 
e majority of only 41,395 in these two cities, 
though the total party vote, excluding the 
4,620 polled by the Nationals, had risen to 
212,718. In 1879 circumstances were against 
the Republicans, for the ‘‘ scratchers’’ were 
wbroad and the dissatisfaction with the head 
wf the ticket told adversely on the nom- 
inecs associated with him. ‘The Democratic 
tandidate for Licutenant-Governor, whom 
each faction of the party vied with the 
other in supporting, had, accordingly, 
‘@ majority in New-York and Kings of 61,288 
Wwotes, In other words, the proportion of 


the Democratic majority to the combined 
vote of both parties, which in 1878 had been 
represented by 19 per cent., rose in 1879 to 
over 26 per cent. In 1880 the Democratic ma- 
jority sank again to 50,596, and that on the 
unexampled vote of 317,558..In four years, 
then, the majority party had seen its effective 
power reduced by nearly 42 per cent., for 
the majority which it gave TrLDEN in 1876 
represented 27 percent. of the total vote, 
while the majority which it gave Hancock 
represented a fraction Jess than 16 per cent. 
of that vote. 


It is rather an important question whether 
this increase of Republican strength has 
come to stay. So far as the figures of last 
Tuesday’s vote can be accepted asan indica- 
tion of the changed political conditions in 
New-York and Brooklyn, it may be inferred 
that it has. The Democratic majority then 
touched its lowest apparent point of 38,351, 
though its proportion to the total vote of 
both cities is really a fraction more than it 
was last year. That is to say, it is rep- 
resented by fully 16 per cent. But it 
must be remembered that there were no 
such issues at stake as in 1880; that the 
Republican ‘‘workers’” of both cities 
were but slightly concerned about the pros- 
pects of the State ticket, and that many of 
them would have been secretly delighted 
by the Democratic victory in the State 
which they had openly predicted. The ex- 
traordinary number of registered voters who 
absented themselves from the polls in this 
City were, it may safely be assumed, chiefly 
Republicans, and were only partially offset 
by the large gains accruing. to the Republi- 
can ticket in Brooklyn through the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Low. Altogether, when Re- 
publicans can, with divided party coun- 
sels, retain in an ‘‘off year’? the same 
proportionate strength which they se- 
cured in an_ exciting and momen- 
tous contest for the possession of 
the national Government, there can 
be little dispute about their capacity to 
make still further gains in the very citadel 
of their political opponents. It is needless 
to remark that this advance of the party will 
not be greatly aided by the placing of men 
like DeWitt OC. WHEELER and THomas C. 
PLaTT in representative positions in the 
party organization, any more than it will be 
taking the local nominees of the party from 
the hands of men like ‘“‘ CHARLEY’’ Buackig, 
‘““BaRNEY’’ BIGuin, ‘‘ MIKE’’ CREGAN, or 
“Jounny’’ O’Brien. Brooklyn certainly 
would not have cut down her Democratic ma- 
jority to a vanishing point had the Republican 
Party been invited to take its choice between 
giving the control of city patronage to 
“‘Jakey’’ Worts or to “ Au’? DAGGETT. 
Given an issue by which the intelligence and 
the conscience of the people of either of 
these cities are appealed to, and the peddling 
clique of party workers who talk so glibly 
in the name of the party are swept aside by 
a force which they cannot comprehend, but 
which they know they cannot safely defy. 
It only needs a party organization which 
shall fairly represent the majority of the 
party to make Brooklyn steadfastly Repub- 
lican and to bring New-York still nearer 
that consummation than it is to-day. 


LESSONS FROM THE POLICE REC. 
ORDS. 


The Police reports for the past year form 
a curious study of the. habits and tendencies 
of the various races who hive in this Metrop- 
olis, and of the growth or decrease of cer- 
tain crimes and misdemeanors. The great 
offense of all which figure in this black list, 
and the cause of still other numberless 
offenses, is intoxication with alcoholic 
drinks. From the 46,358 different com- 
mitments during the year 1880 at least one- 
third (15,583) are for this misdemeanor, 
and of the 15,288 persons sent to prison for 
“disorderly conduct’ no doubt ninety-nine- 
hundredths were led to the offense by over- 
indulgence in liquors. Now, there is 
one race of men in the City peculiarly fond 
of social drinking, especially of lager beer 
and light wines, and they are in the habit of 
indulging this with their wives and children 
and friends, much to the horror of many 
sober Americans. We mean, of course, the 
Germans. How does this nationality stand 
on the criminal records? To the surprise 
of many, it will be found that while only 
841 Germans were committed for intoxica- 
tion, ten times as many Irish, or 8,167, 
were sent to prison, ands 5,459 American- 
born, for this offense. And in com- 
mitments for disorderly conduct the 
Germans only present 816 cases, the Irish 
5,646, and the American-born 7,823. Evi- 
dently the German habits, whatever evil they 
occasion, do not lead to drunkenness, or to 
violence and disorder under the influence of 
alcohol. The taking of heavy alcoholic 
liquors and bar drinking as opposed to 
social drinking produce the evils in this 
Metropolis which trouble the public peace 
and bring the offenders under the law. 

The German nationality, considering its 
large numbers in this City, presents one of 
the best ‘‘records’’ on the Police re- 
ports. It will be well for all temper- 
ance reformers to weigh this well, 
In crimes of violence, ‘the American-born 
seem to lead. Thus, in burglary, Americans 
are 536, Irish 51, and Germans only 29; in 
assault and battery, Americans are 1,121, 
Irish 746, and Germans 283. It should be 
remembered, however, that the so-called 
‘“‘ Americans’’ on these lists are nine out of 
ten the children of foreign parents. In 
crimes against property the American-born 
lead, and the Germans stand equally well. 
Thus, in petit larceny, Americans are 1,544, 
Irish 508, and Germans 174; in grand lar- 
ceny, Americans are 490, Irish 119, and Ger- 
mans only 60. The domestic Teuton shows 
also his home-loving habits, by affording 
only 137 vagrants for the Police, while the 
Irish contribute 1,022, and American-born 
2,138. In violations of the Sanitary Code, the 
Germans show their national doggedness in 
adhering to bad habits, and lead all nation- 
alities, being 159 against 67 of the Irish and 
46 Americans. In violation of the Excise 
law they also stand high, being 285 against 
845 of the Irish and 300 from the Ameri- 
cans. In insanity, too, the Germans have 
an unfortunately high ratio, being 142 to 190 
of the Irish and 278 Americans. New-York 
is one of the largest German cities in the 
world. These facts from the records of 
crime speak well for the good conduct of 
the great masses of its German poor. 

A popular impression of our rural neigh- 
bors is that New-York, being a sink of in- 
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iquity primarily and a stream of great foul- 
ness pouring into it continually from Eu- 
Tope, grows continually worse and more 
foul and corrupt. This impression leaves 
out of view the important and combined 
efforts of charity and religion which have 
been going on here for some thirty years to 
cure the evils of the Metropolis, especially 
among its unfortunate children, and the 
princely generosity of its wealthy and com- 
fortable classes toward all forms of human 
misery in the City. There is great benevo- 
lence and heroic devotion and sincere re- 
ligion in New-York, as well as vice and 
corruption and ignorance and diabolical 
wickedness. The various good agents at 
work here have at length diminished the 
sources of crime, especially among the young. 
This table, taken from the Police report of 
1880, will set this clearly forth: 


Total 
Cases Dts- -Arraigned,— 
posedof. Male. Female. 
60,331 24,068 
63,789 23,518 
57,859 22,006 
56,004 22,529 


Held.———_—_~ 
Male. Female. Total. 
86,841 17,814 54,655 
89,180 17,904 57,084 
$5,835 16,631 51,696 
85,271 16,515 51,786 
65,844 46,681 18,713 28,643 14,236 42,879 


..68,477 49,801 18,676 31,539 14,819 40,858 

*The increase this year (1876) was due to the un- 
usual number of Excise cases. 

The reader will observe that during six 
years, one of which (1875) was a bad year 
in business, and another (1880) an unusu- 
ally prosperous one, the reduction of all 
species of offenses has been about 25 per 
cent., though population has increased in 
that period probably at least 12 per cent. 
If the returns be carefully analyzed and 
compared with those of former years it will 
be found that the great reduction is in the 
crimes of boys and girls and in the offenses 
which spring from neglected childhood. It 
is remarkable that, according to recent state- 
ments of Mr. GLADSTONE, as well as of Eng- 
lish statisticians, a’similar reduction in crim- 
inals and paupers is going on in England. 
It would seem that in some nations the best 
forces of civilization and religion are coun- 
teracting the regular increase of crime, so 
that the growth of the poor and dangerous 
classes is temporarily checked. 


Year, 
IB. caved 84,399 
1876*.... .87,307 
79,865 
78,533 


THE FUTURE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Up to the present time the attitude of the 
educated public toward the revised version 
of the New Testament, whether in England 
or America, has been anything but friendly. 
It was to be expected that changes in a re- 
ligious classic which has become an integral 
part of English literature would not be si- 
lently tolerated, even if they brought to men 
a New Testament accurately rendered from 
the Greek. The long usage of the author- 
ized version has given the translation of 
King JAMES a semi-authoritative character, 
and the tampering with the sacred books of 
Christian people is always a questionable 
expedient. The new version differs more 
from the old than was expected, and the 
mistake has been made of rendering the 
Greek idiom into Greek English, not into the 
idiomatic English of the nineteenth century. 
Natural as it was that the revisers of 1881 
should have attempted to make the New 
Testament modern, in doing this they have 
evidently gone further than the public ex- 
pected them to go, and the result is a 
severity of criticism for which they must 
have been wholly unprepared. This is not 
simply the criticism of scholars who might 
have hoped to have a hand in the transla- 
tion; much as scholars have written against 
it, the most damaging criticism does not 
come from this quarter. The new transla- 
tion is not unfitted for those who 
delight in an accurate rendering from the 
original Greek. The strongest objection to 
it comes from the millions to whom the 
English version is the only source of person- 
al knowledge of what the revelation of Gop 
is to men through the Curist. It is not a 
rendering into bright, strong, clear, idiomat- 
ic English. Discredit has been cast upon 
the old version on account of its errors; it 
can no longer be an authority to the people, 
and the new version is just enough scholarly 
to be out of their range. It is not simply 
that the words are new; they are used in 
new relations, in idioms which are unpopu- 
lar, in forms which are out of the limits of 
the English-speaking race. 

This is the most serious thing in the pres- 
ent attitude of public opinion toward it. 
English scholars have spoken freely, and 
every day the record of opinion goes to 
show that the new version comes short of 
what was expected. At thesame time, it is 
more and more seen to be inipossible to rest 
contented with the version of King JAmgs. 
There is hardly an English review or peri- 
odical which has not hesitated to indorse the 
work as the New Testament of the future. 
The feeling is friendly, but not hearty, not 
enthusiastic. The translation is in danger 
of going a-begging among its friends. 
The first shock of change is _ over, 
and it is in course of examina- 
tion onits merits, but the hesitation to wel- 
come it in the home of its birth, the apol- 
ogy of the revisers in some instances for its 
imperfections, and the growing feeling that 
it is too scholastic for popular use portend 
an attitude toward it which is both criti- 
caland dangerous. The recent discussion 
of this subject at the Church Congress in 
Providence did not show much disposi- 
tion on the part of American churchmen 
to give it a welcome. The Congress 
is the first free and voluntary expression 
on the part of ‘an important religious body 
of the convictions of its leading scholars and 
thinkers, and the attitude is essentially hos- 
tile. There is perhaps less loyalty to the 
new version elsewhere than in the Episcopal 
Church. There is as yet no indication that 
it has gone or is going into general use, and 
some of the objections to its popular recep- 
tion are almost insuperable. It may be 
that we have entered upon an age of re- 
vision, and that this is merely the first step, 
but even then the situation is critical. 
Christian people hold to their Scriptures be- 
yond the fear of danger from their revision, 
and have risen above the belief that the sa- 
credness of the Bible is in its literary form, 
but what if each Church, historical and 
other, shall attempt to make its own Bible, 
in the race for the best revision? The old 
English Bible has been a bond of common 
thought for all English-speaking Christians. 
It is acritical question whether this tie of 
unity shall continue to exist. 

This state of things has been seen by men 
like Dr. E. H. Puomprre, in England, and 
by men like Dr. Joun Corton Smits, 
of this City. and it ia not unlikely that the 
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right step will be taken. In the first place, 
too much has been claimed for the revisers, 
and in the second place, the position of the 
Church of England in the mattter has been 
misunderstood. The Committee of Revi- 
sion was appointed by the Convocation of 
Canterbury, and the men who have given 
us the new version are simply a company of 
experts, competent to translate the New 
Testament accurately. The work done, it 
was turned over by the revisers to the Con- 
vocation by whom it was authorized. The 
new version is now before the people for 
criticism and must stand or fall by its 
merits. The Old Testament company of 
revisers stand in precisely the same posi- 
tion. They are authorized as a com- 
mittee of special scholars, and when 
their work is completed it passes into 
the hands of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
which means that itis for the Church of 
England to finally decide what to do with it. 
The Anglican Church as the historical body 
of English Christendom gave us the King 
James version; it is its peculiar privilege 
and duty to give the English-speaking 
world the future English Bible. This may 
be the revision of 1881 and the forthcoming 
revision of the Old Testament, or it may be 
the recension of the two into the pure and 
idiomatic English of the nineteenth century. 
There ought to be but one Bible for the 
English race, and, whether the age of revi- 
sion continues five or ten or twenty years, it 
is not likely that the mother Church of Eng- 
lish Christianity will decline the work of 
giving to men the Bible for the English peo- 
ple. Acting slowly is acting wisely in so 
momentous a matter as this, and the fact 
that the final acceptance of the work of re- 
vision rests with a body as broad as the 
whole Anglican Church is a cause of thank- 
fulness. The Bible is likely to be in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, the highest bond of unity 
for the English race. Each man, each de- 
nomination, each school of thought, will 
find in the future English Bible, when all 
the evidence for change has been handed in, 
that which accords with the ripest and best 
scholarship and that which conforms in lit- 
erary style to the best current usage of Eng- 
lish speech. 


SUFFICIENCY OF THE PENAL CODE. 


In a forcible letter, which we recently 
published, Mr. J. B. MILLER objects to a general 
provision of the new Penal Cede punishing will- 
ful injuries to property. Objections to the 
Code aretimely and useful. While it was in 
preparation its friends complained that they 
could not secure attention of competent critics, 
and the motive of passing it to take effect next 
May instead of at once was that defects might 
be brought to the attention of the Legislature 
next Winter. The provision which Mr. MIL- 
LER condemns is in substance as follows: 

“Szction 654. A person who unlawfully and will- 
fully destroys or injures any real or personal prop- 
erty of another, in a case where the punishment 
thereof is not specially prescribed by statute, is 
punishable, if the injury done is more than $25, by 
imprisonment for not more than four years; if less, 
by imprisonment for not more than six months ora 
fine of not more than $250, or both. And he is 
liable in treble damages to the person injured, re- 
coverable by civil action.” 

Mr. MILLER urges that this is too vague. It 
ought at least to be limited to ‘‘ malicious” in- 
juries. It will empower courts to inflict heavy 
fine and imprisonment for a great variety of 
petty injuries which have heretofore been, and 
should be, left to civil remedies. And the 
“treble damages” clause he considers objec- 
tionable, He will find on further reading 
some other provisions raising like questions, 


The purpose of the codifiers in incorporating 
in the Penal Code three or four sections of 
very general and sweeping character was to 
render the Code complete in respect to crimes 
not anticipated. Law-givers cannot foresee 
and specify every offense which the future 
may develop. Previous to the Code, courts 
had some limited power, upon common law 
principles, to treat an unlawful act of injurious 
tendency asa punishable misdemeanor, even 
though no mention of it could be found in any 
specific statute, but resort to this judicial prin- 
ciple has diminished with the steady advance 
in the completeness of statute definitions, and 
the Code proposes to abolish it; after May 1 
next no person car be punished except as 
authorized by some provision of the Code. 
Yet there is a progress in crime as well as in 
civilization and in jurisprudence. Novel of- 
fenses will present themselves. Shall these go 
unpunished? It is the essential idea of the 
Code that they are not punishable unless by its 
authority, and they cannot be specified in the 
Code because no one can describe them in ad- 
vance. Then some general provisions must be 
admitted, which will appear vague until cases 
arise to whieh they may apply. 

For example: Readers will remember the 
fall of the electric light apparatus in Union- 
square, some weeks ago, by which workmen 
were killed or crushed, A new apparatus has 
‘been erected, and a few days agothe workmen 
using 1f narrowly escaped asimilar casualty. 
They noticed some slight irregularities in the 
working, stopped the machinery to examina, 
and found that some enemy of the enterprise 
had with marked skill inserted a bent wire in 
the works in such a manner that had the men 
given the windlass a few more turns the hoist- 
ing mechanism must have been thrown out of 
gear and the heavy load have come crashing 
down. Suppose such an intention should be con- 
summated, and the culprit should be brought to 
trial under a code containing specific descrip- 
tions only. The lawyers would find clauses to 
punish railroad wrecking, tapping telegraph 
wires, setting fire to steam-boats and the like, 
but very probably would be obliged to concede 
that a clause protecting electric light appa- 
ratus was lacking, and that for want of it the 
offender must go free. There are even those 
who say that for want of specific statutes 
GUITEAU cannot be tried in the District and 
cannot be extradited to New-Jersey. The 
codifiers could not anticipate the invention 
of electric light and insert a specific section; 
but thay have desired to guard the future by a 
few prudent generalities. 


In favor of the section criticised observe that 
it has no operation in any cases of injuring 
property which have been anticipated and 
mentioned elsewhere in the Code. Only when 
a punishment ‘is not specially prescribed”’ 
can this section be invoked. Again, the court 
is not limited to any minimum of punishment; 
the fine or punishment is to be “not more 
than” so much. Inacase of trivial moment 
or excusable character it may be as light as 
the Judge sees to be appropriate. If the scamp 
who tampered with the electric light were 
tred under it, the State woula be required 
to show that the machine was the property of 
some company, that the accused willfully in- 
jured it, and that he had no lawful cause 
for meddling. And even then the Judge 
would not be obliged to inflictany serious pun- 
ishment unless he deemed that the public in- 
terest involved required one, The power to 
inflict a substantial punishment in such cases 
may sometimes be salutary and important. 
It was said that the robbers vf StEwaRt's 


jerave cut and carried away a piece of aloth as 


means of proving identity of the remains. 
Suppose legal proof were lacking that a sus- 
pected person had disturbed the body, or there 
were no adequate law for punishing the dese- 
cration, but that ae could be proved to have 
cut the cloth. Would it not be deemed fortu- 
nate that he could be sent to State prison un- 
der the general section, trivial though the in- 
jury to the cloth might be, viewed alone? 
The just published volume from the Court of 
Appeals shows that Hors, one of the Manhat- 
tan Bank robbers, was brought to punishment 
thus: The robbers first visited the janitor and 
robbed him of the key to the street door of 
the bank, after which, as every one knows, 
but as perhaps could not be proved against 
Hope, they went on their way and rifled the 
bank of a million or two. Hopre apparently 
could not be convicted of the chief crime, but 
he was tried and convicted of robbery of the 
trivial key, and the Courtof Appeals sustained 
the proceeding. Many cases may be stated in 
which a general power to punish, according to 
the circumstances of the case, a willful and un- 
lawful injury to property may bea salutary 
means of doing justice. 





A CONSPIRACY UNMASKED. 


The Park Commissioners of New-York 


City have hitherto monopolized each other’s 
attention to such an extent that no outsider 
has had achance to geta word in edgewise. 
The public is now waking up to the fact that 
the Park Commissioners enjoy a detestable 
monopoly in the free use of bad language, and 
naturally inquire why they alone should have 
the pleasure of calling each other names. The 
esoteric meanings of the doctrines the Commis- 
sioners profess are gradually being guessed. 
Sharp observers are ready to challenge bare- 
faced statements on their part, that they have 
duties to perform to the City, that those du- 
ties consist in seeing to it that the grass, the 
bushes, trees, walks, buildings, and monu- 
ments are kept in good condition, and so ar- 
ranged as to give the greatest amount of satis- 
faction to the public. They have noted sev- 
eral facts that militate against the idea that 
these are the true aims of the Park Com- 
missioners; on the contrary, these go to 
prove that the officials merely profess 
such sentiments in order to throw dust 
in people’s eyes, and that doctrines 
entirely opposite {obtain among them 
when they meet in secret, far from the inquisi- 
tive pencil of tae reporter. Their quarrels are 
now seen to te merely part of an elaborate 
rite arranged to deceive the tax-payers and 
nursery-maids of New-York, and at the same 
time to permit their indulging unrestrainedly 
in a form of pleasure which few people do not 
envy them. Thus, while other officials who 
may have formed a cabal are dull enough to 
betray the secret by amicable games of poker 
and seven-up, these Western disciples of the 
Old Man of the Mountain cover their secret 
alliance under a cloud of common abuse. 

But nothing escapes long the Argus eyes of 
the press. lt has been noticed that Central 
Park is kept in a very sloveniy manner. The 
neglect of such a park cannot be economy, 
for neglect this year means a quadruple out- 
lay some years hence, as well as the total loss 
of certain prime features of a park, such as 
rich greenswards and ancient trees. The Park 
Police are singularly rude and unmannerly, 
some being more than suspected of resorting to 
devices to extort money from unwary citizens 
by sham appeals to Municipal ordinances. 
Large masses of one of the most disfiguring 
and occasionally fatal skin poisons—the Rhus 
radicans, or poison ivy—are allowed to hang 
across paths where the children are sure to 
brush against them. Some persons are not in 
the least affected by it, but probably in every 
five children one is extremely sensitive to this 
plague, especially in Spring or Autumn, 
when the creeper is sprouting or seeding. The 
gardening and engineering that once was the 
pride of New-York no longer shows that it ex- 
ists inany of the parks of the City. Things 
are not even kent as they were, but occasional 
changes which appear now and then testify 
merely to the fact before stated, that the inner 
doctrines of the Commissioners are diamet- 
ricaliy opposed to those which are professed. 
These are nota tithe of the proofs that will 
occur to any able investigator of local affairs. 
It is plain that we have existed merely to be 
the laughing-stocks of four sharp-witted phi- 
losophers, who have taken to heart the maxim 
that words were invented to disguise thoughts. 


The history of all men who are too clever is 
the same. Sooner or later they become care- 
less, owing to their immunity from detection, 
and go just one step beyond the safe limit. 
This has just happened to the Park Commis- 
sioners. If they had been content with putting 
the Farragut status on Madison-square in the 
very place that it had better not stand; or 
even if they had stopped when they closed all 
avenues to that statue, preventing the curious 
from examining its sculptures and inscriptions, 
and holding off the weary from the seats pro- 
vided for them by its designers, all would still 
have been well. Few people can see it well 
enough at present to tell what the designers 
meant; standing afar off, they regard the base 
as an abnormal freak of a young artist, and 
sympathize with the poor Commissioners who 
are trying to surround the monument with at 
least one hundred blades of real green grass, 
But the Commissioners became bolder and less 
cautious. They have reached that stage when 
the public is held in such well-merited con- 
tempt that there are no bounds to their tricks 
and humorous whims. It is true that New- 
Yorkers are long-suffering. It is also true that 
they are afraid to say their souls are their 
own in the presence of the officials they elect. 
It is likely that they are dull. But they are 
not so extraordinarily stupid as to believe that 
a fountain to drink from should have no water, 
and should be placed in the middle of a grass 
plat on which no citizen is allowed to put his 
foot under penalty of the law. 


Yet that is what this unblushing cabal asks 
us to believe. A private citizen wished to 
give a very large bronze fountain to the City. 
He selected his sculptor, a German, and the 
German, after breaking his model several 
times, had the unfortunate German trait, per- 
severance, sufficiently developed to get the 
fountain cast and forwarded to this City. The 
Commissioners, having beguiled all the re- 
porters with a free fight at their offices, then 
met in private orgy and decided to play, as 
one of them remarked, “‘ one more gag on the 
old town.’”? Bets were freely made that the 
fountain could be placed on Union-square with- 
out water, and where no one can approach it; 
moreover, near the central fountain, a stone’s 
throw from a drinking fountain for men and 
cattle, and close by the portable machina of 
the Society for Gratuitous Slaughter of Man- 
kind with Ice-water, and nobody in New-York 
would say a word in objection! Naturally, all 
took a pledge that nobody should “split” on 
this bet. Until to-day the three Commission- 
ers who have put their money on the non-pro- 
test side have never failed, when meeting the 
fourth Commissioner, who believed some no- 
tice would be taken by the press, to give him a 
knowing wink previous to the usual “ dis- 
graceful scene”’ for the benefit of tie reporters. 
The secret is now out, and New-York makes at 
least one protest against being made a fool of. 
But this is only the beginning. The mas- 
queraders are unmasked, and the public will 
see to it that these gentlemen no longer pursue 
their private aims under cover of a zeal that 

resulta in nothing but a series of free fichte 


FOREIGN MEN AND AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Alma-Tadema will spend a large partof 
the coming Winter in Rome, for purposes of art, 
and will be accompanied by his wife, whose pic- 
tures are said, of late, to have shown very decided 
progress. Both are expected to return home richly 
rewarded for their stay in the Italian capital. 


The Earl of Mount Cashel is to marry 
Mrs. Molesworth—just when is not stated, though 
the event is announced as duly forthcom- 
ing. Mrs. Molesworth’s age ts not given—probably 
is not known—but the Earl’sis very easily ascer- 
tained by a reference to the Peerage. It there ap- 
pears that he was bornin August, 1792, and hence 
is in his ninetieth year. 


Bernhardt’s season in Brussels has been ex- 
tremely successful. In asingle week the proceeds 
of seven performances were more than 78,000f., and 
it is said that she will return to the Belgian capital 
later in the season in order to give 15 more per- 
formances. She appeared in “Adrienne” before 
the Queen, and was “commanded” by her Majesty 
to appear on another occasior in “‘ Hernani.” 


It is said that the finest stag killed the past 
season in Scotland was brought iow in Lochiel’s 
forest at Achnacarry, Inverness-shire. The clean 
weight of it was 20 stone 5 pounds, and its antlers 
were so large that four men were well able to 
stand within their tips. Elsewhere in Inverness 
were shot two stags that weighed 19 stone and 20 
stone respectively. 


Returns of population for the city of Rome 
indicate an increase since Jan. 1, 1872, of 66,844 
souls. For three months during the present year 
there was an addition of 1,942 souls. Of emigrants 
from Rome there were in those months only 404, as 
against 1,878 persons who came into the town to 
remain there. On the 80th of June last the military 
garrison numbered 5,791 men, who were decreased 
by 175 during the three months that followed. 

Many pleasant anecdotes are known abroad 
of kind and generous treatment of servants by 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor William of Ger- 
many. Last June at Windsor a servant died whose 
name was Philp. He was buried in an old church- 
yard in Scotland, near where his parents still 
lived. During the Queen’s stay in Scotland this 
season she has called on the aged parents and 
placed a bouquet of flowers on the faithful servant’s 
grave. 


Radical papers in Italy have started a report 
that the visit of the ex-King of Naples to Vienna 
had for its special object the putting forward of a 
claim against the Italian Government for the resti- 
tution of the ducats which Garibaldi found in the 
royal coffers in 1860. There were 6,000,000 of these 
ducats, and their sequestration will be remem- 
bered. Whether the story about the ex-Kingis true 
or not admits of discussion. It has at least been 
denied. 

Russian authorities are rejoicing over the 
finding at Stockholm of a map of Eastern Turk- 
estan, which was made early in the last century 
by Renat, the Swedish Artillery Sergeant who was 
17 years a captive among the Kalmuks. The region 
to which this map relates was practically unknown 
in Europe until 1822, and the finding of the map is 
thought to be of importance even now. Itis to be 
published in fae simile at St, Petersburg by the 
Imperial Geographical Society. 


Mr. John Bright on the 16th of November 
will reach his seventieth birthday, and he has yie!d- 
ed to the persistent solicitations of his fellow- 
townsmen of Rochdale to accept on that occasion, 
or some other named by him, a congratulatory ad- 
dress. Itis not yot stated in the English papers 
what date has been fixed upon forit. For the last 
20 years it has been the custom with many citizens 
of Rochdale to commemorate the birthday of Mr. 
Bright by a social gathering and a dinner. 


The island of Arran, off the coast of Scot- 
land, belongs to the Duke of Hamilton, and his 
tenants there find it a somewhat hard lot to live 
peaceably and comfortably when the Duke and his 
friends are enjoying the shooting season. The 
island’ is about 20 miles long and 12 wide, and con- 
stitutes one of the finest game preserves in Britain. 
During the past season it is said that the Duke’s 
party obtained from it about 6,300 grouse and an 
enormous number of hares and rabbits, besides 20 
fine stags. 


Hangman Krauts, of Berlin, is weary of his office 
and has partially resigned. The post he occupied 
was known as a piace in the public scavenger's 
office, it being the eustom in Germany to attach 
that place to the functions of the hangman. But 
Herr Krauts retains his post as hangman in those 
States of the empire where no other appointees 
exist. It is mentioned as showing in how great de- 
mand this oftice is held, that, previous to the exe- 
caution of Hoedel, when Krauts was to pass his ex- 
amination, no fewer than 30-odd persons applied 
for it. 


Repeated applications have been made from 
time to time to the Bonaparte family for the sur- 
render to the authorities of Marseilles of the im- 
perial ehateau that exists in that town, but all have 
failed. Recently the Mayor sent an official sum- 
mons to the ex-Empress Eugénie, again asking that 
it be given up. Should she fail to appear before 
the civil tribunal ef Marseilles, as commanded, she 
is informed that possession of the chateau will 
forthwith be taken. In the summons she is de- 
scribed as ‘Madame Eugénie de Gusman, widow 
of Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


Turguéneff is now in England on a visit, and 
among his amusements has been the slaying of 
partridges in Cambridgeshire. He has already met 
a few representative English authors at a dinner, 
andit is believed that a larger banquet in his honor 
will be given in London before he takes his de- 
parture. The Summer months he has passed in 
South-western Russia, at his own country house in 
Orel, and he is said there to have made great prog- 
ress with his forthcoming novel, which “ will 
bring before the eyes of his readers certain brave 
men and fair women who have honestly devoted 
themselves to the task of improving the hard lot of 
ordinary humanity by revolutionary means.” 


At various times in the past, efforts have 
been made to secure the right to build a bridge 
across the Thames at a lower point in London than 
the bridge which crosses near the Monument, the 
bridge known everywhere as London Bridge. 
Many powerful interests haye heretofore inter- 
fered, successfully, to prevent the project from 
being carried out, and, although there is little hope 
that they can be induced now to give way, the 
project isto be revived and will soon be laid be- 
fore the Corporation and the Board of Works. For 
many years the need of some means by which the 
vast population of the east and south-east districts 
might cross the river in other ways than in boats 
or by going te London Bridge has been deeply felt, 
and every year it has fast increased. It is not 
doubted fora moment that the enterprise would 
be carried through could permission for it be once 
obtained. 


There are still living no fewer than five men 
who served with the great Nelson in the fight of 
Trafalgar Bay, the seventy-sixth anniversary of 
which was celebrated in London three weeks ago. 
The first of them is, of course, Admiral Sir George 
Rose Sartorius, G. C. B., whois now 91 years of 
age, and was then a Midshipman on board tke Ton- 
nant; Admiral Robert Patton, of the same age, 
held the same rank on the Bellerophon; Com- 
mander William Vicary, one year younger, wasa 
first class volunteer on the Achilles; Commander 
Francis Harris, also 90, held the same rating on the 
Téméraire; Col. James Fynmore, the last of the 
five, was a Midshipman aboard the Africa, and has 
passed his ninety-second year. Possibly there are 
others living who, as seamen and marines, served 
in the immortal fight, but their number can be but 
small at bes:. There is still surviving only one 
ship which came under flagon that day. She is the 
Victory. 

eee 
THE PRESIDENT’S PHYSICIANS. 
—_——~—— 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

I see a report circulating in the secular 
papers and medical journals that the medieal gen- 
tlemen lately in attendance upon President Gar- 
field have, by request of a Government official, 
rendered their bills for services. the amouat claimed 
by each being specifically stated. Will you please 
correct this report? No Government offieer has 
authority to call for such bills until Congress has 
assumed their payment, which it may never do. No 
one has applied to me tora statement as to the 
value of my services, nor have I intimated to any 
one what I would regard as a proper compensation. 
If the Government assumes the payment of these 


‘billa. the sum paid will be in the nature of a Aono- 


rarium only, and we shall have nothing to say 
about it. : 

I am unwilling that the public should suppese 
that we have been guilty of an act of such gross 
impropriety and indelicacy as the statements re- 
ferred to would imply. 

ONE OF THE PHYSICIANS IN ATTENDANCE UPoN THW 
LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

New-York, Saturday, Nov. 12, 1881. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


** MIGNON” AT THE ACADEMY. 
_ Though the weather was decidedly unfavor 
able, and Mme. Patti had a concert in the neighbor 
hood, and there were the usual attractions at all 
the theatres, the Academy of Music was crowd: 
ed yesterday afternoon with an audience of 
the best character to hear “ Mignon.” 
Mile. Ferni achieved her success in the title 
réle, and she has not yet come up to the 
level of the representation in any other opera 
As Mignon she is very charming, and had 
mastered the art of representing a difficuld 
character which demands varied dramatic situa 
tions as only an intelligent artist could. If Mila. 
Ferni is second to any one who has been heard iv 
the opera, it is only to Mme. Nilsson, and it is 
doubtful if she is not the equal of that famous 
Mignon. She was much applauded yesterday fora 
very finished and beautiful performance. Mis¢ 
Juch’s Filina was admirable, and the Polm 
naise in the third act, one of the most 
trying songs for a soprano, was delivered 
by her with accuracy and skillful vocaliza 
tion. It is not doubtful that this young lady 
has a brilliant artistic career before her. Signor 
Campinini’s Guglielmo ts well known to be one of 


“his best parta. He wasin perfect voice and good 


spirits yesterday, and had the most flattering 
demonstrations of regard from the audience. Ea 
gave an earnest, vigorous, and thoroughly enjoy- 
able performance, for which he was rewarded with 
the warmest applause. Mile. Lauri, Signor Del 
Puente, and the other members of the company 
all appeared at their best; Signor Arditi had his 
orchestra and chorus under full control, and Mme, 
Cavalazzi danced in her own most graceful manner, 

The programme for this week is of good proms 
ise. On Monday night Rossini’s ** Il Barbiere” will 
be given, with Mile. Vachot as Rosina, the otherf 
in the cast being Signori Ravelli, Del Puente, No 
vara, and Corsini. Wednesday “* Lohengrin” is to b« 
played by Miss Hauk as Elsa, Mile, Kalas as Ortrue 
da, Signor Campanini as Lohengrin, and Signorf 
Galassi, Monti, and Novara in the other réles. 
* Lucia,” which was to have been played last 
week, will be given on Friday, with Mile. Vachot 
Signor Companini, and Signor Galassi, and for th¢ 
Saturday matinée “ Il Trovatore” will be repeated 
by the same artists who have already appeared iy 
it this season, viz.: Miles. Hank and Kalas, M. Pre 
vost, and Signor Galassi. 


MME. ADELINA PATTL 
The seeond concert of the proposed series by 


Mme. Patti and her followers was given in the 
form of a matinée yesterday at Steinway Hall 
There has been an uncommon amount of rubbish, 
telegraphed over the country about Mme. Patil 
and her concerts, which forthe credit of New- 


York ought to be distinctly prosounced false. The 


public in this City, not being composed exclusively 
of idiots, evidently do not propose to haveany 
thing to do with a fifty-eent country concert 
at $10 a _ ticket, and the result yester 
day was an almost empty house in the 
highest priced seats, with a tolerable attendanc« 
among the cheaper seats, the total befag an audi 
ence of about one-quarter of the capacity of the 
hall. This unfortunate result ts distinctly the con< 
sequence of the most ignorant and absurd manage« 
mept, or rather mismanagement, ever seen hera, 
Without any appreciation of the fact that New< 
York is one of the leading musical capitals of th¢ 
world, Mme. Patti or her agents have come hera 
with the idea that anything was good enough for 
Americans. They have now distinctly found ont 
their mistake, and if they are possessed of any 
sense or prudence they will modify their scheme, 
for it is not probable that they can even giv 
away their tickets to persons of rex 
spectadble appearance in sufficient number 
to constitute an audience of moderate dimensiong 
for their farther entertainments. The public will 
welcome Mme. Pattiin opera, and doubtless pay 
liberally to hear her, (if Signor Nicolini is unforta< 
nately sick at the time,) or to go to a really good 
concert wherein she is supported by an orchestra 
and some artists of note and ability. The econom-< 
ieal arrangement that has been thus far adopted 
will not answer in New-York, and, if it is proposed 
to persist in it, Mme. Patti’s friends had best advise 
her to take the first train for Peoria or Kalamazoo, 
It is an unpleasant duty to state this unfortunatd 
necessity, but there is no doubt that it exists. 

The concert yesterday derived its musical value 
from the singing of Mme. Patti. She was in bette .! 
yoice than on her first appearance and sang fault 
lessly. It was indeed a perfect treat to hear her,' 
and almost made one forget the meagre surround- 
ings. The exquisite skill of her vocalization canno& 
be too highly praised. It is consummate aré 
added to natural powers of the hichess 
character, the resuit being the best singing 
to be heard in the world. The elegance and 
finish of her phrasing is the most marked 
characteristic of Mme. Pattj, It is in this she shows 
how wonderfully good an artist she is. She is neve 
careless in her treatment of a phrase, but delivera 
it with a graceful expression, an abundance of 
breath, and a repose that indicates perfect compre 
hension of the music and entire ability to meet 
every demand on her voiee. It is a delight to heax 
her even if she only sings the most eommonplaca 
songs; and after she has lost her voice she will be 
an enjoyable singer. Bunt it is exasperating ta 
merely get the suggestion of her unauestionabla 
powers in these concerts. Her “ Bei raggio” waa 
magnificently sung and was the gem of the concert, 
The “Echo Song,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,” &c., 
are not worth speaking of. Of course, she did 
everything with them tnat could be asked, but the 
want of the public isto bear her in opera, and this 
meagre performance does not answer. 

The rest of the concert does not call for special 
mention. Signor Nicolini gave much pain by his 
maniacal yelling of “Il mio Tesoro,” which was sa 
beautifuliy sung last week in the same hall by an< 
other artist. The other members of the troupe dis- 
charged their thankless tasks with as much spirit 
as could be expected. 

On Wednesday evening next Mme. Patti and her 
company give a concert for the benefit of the fund 
for the relief of the sufferers by the Michigan firea 

+ ° 
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THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

It is always a pleasure to go toa Philham 
monic concert. The audience represents the high: 
est refinement and cultivation of New-York; nof 
the largest bank accounts or most expensive and 
recently acquired diamonds, but thoughtful per 
sons interested in what is best in music, who have 
been accustomed from their youth to attend thes¢ 
entertainments, make up an audience whose intelli« 
gence, knowledge, and critical experience is not 
surpassed by any other collection of listeners in the 
world. The composition of the society is an inter- 
esting feature. One sees familiar faces of 
eminent musicians who never appear at 
any other concerts, together with the younger 
members of the profession who have won 
their rank by merit. The combination of the vet- 
erans and the more youthful element makes ay 
orchestra which is admittedly unequaled. Itis ag 
numerous as the size of the Academy of Music de 
mands, is well balanced, and it is no flattery to say 
that every member is entirely competent for the 
work he has to do. All these qualifications, sup- 
plemented by the services of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas as conductor, justify unqualified praise, 
and the result is a really grand orchestra. Tha 
performance last night was begun with Brahms’s 
new overture, tragic, op. 81, followed by a 
new concerto for piano by Tschaikowski, No. 2, 
op. 44, in three movements, must admirably 
played by Mme. Madeleine Schiller. ‘The return o{ 
this lady to the stage isa welcome event. She iy 
one of the very few feminine pianists who are enti: 
tled to rank as artists, and makes no demands ox 
the sympathies of her hearers by reason of the sup- 
posed physical weakness of her sex. The concerte 
was played by Mme. Schiller with a firm, crisy 
touch, a mathematical accuracy that was neve 
merely mechanical, and with the style of an artis/ 
who can rise to the highest conceptions of the com 
poser. Thisisno slight praise, and is no more thay 
Mme. Schiller deserves for her beautiful pez 
formance. It was in the andante and th 
allegro con fuoce that the pianiste was particu 
larly distinguished. It was a brilliant pilex 
of nianism, the .only regret peing that her efferts 
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bad not been devoted toa more interesting work, 
for, apart from the attraction of novelty, it cannot 
be said that the concerto possesses‘any great merit. 
There are older works of which one never tires, 
aud which, interpreted by Mme. Schiller and the 
Buperb orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, 
would always be welcomed. This, however, does 
not detract from the verdict that Mme. Schiller 
compelled for a very meritorious performance. It 
ls to be hoped that she will be heard again soon. 
The society gave a noble and impressive rendering 
of Beethoven's Symphony No. 4, in B fat—one of the 
most deligktful of the nine, and a never-ending 
source of pleasure to the lover of music in its 
purest and grandest forms. The quality of the 
orchestra is we]! illustrated in a symphony of Beet- 
boven. The tone of the strings, so powerful, rich, 
and clear, secras fanitless, owing not oniv to the 
technical ski}: of the players, but the excellence of 
their instruments. Few people appreciate how 
Important an element it isin the composition of 
en orchestra that the musicians should have the 
best instruments. In the Philharmonic Society, 
consisting of the ablest members of the profession, 
there is an unusual average of superior violins, vio- 
las, ‘cellos, and basses, and the effect is evident 
in the beauty of tone that results. The reeds and 
brass are equally effective—indeed, there are some 
performers on these wind instruments who are un- 
rivaled. Last night’s concert may be taken as a 
fair exhibition of the ability of the society to give 
eB concert of the highest character, alike in the se- 
lections and their interpretations, and, as the be- 
ginning of the fortieth season, was an interesting 
episode in our musical history. Liszt's two episodes 
from Lenau’s “ Faust,’ magnificently played, con- 
cluded the concert. Mr. Theodore Thomas con- 
ducted with his customary vigor and good taste, 
end the concert, like the Friday rehearsal, was 4a 


mede! entertainment. 
Ey ire ee 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. 

The concert last night by Mme. Camilla 
Urso and the Carrefio-Donaidi company was of ex- 
ceptional merit. ‘The audience was large, but 
should have been Jarger, for the excellence of the 
sntertainment was pronounced, and a company 
with so much talent is very seldom dis- 
rovered. An orchestra was present and gave 
effect to the performance. Mme. Urso 
played beautifully in her firet selection, but 
per performance of Lubin’s arrangement of the 
Lucia sextet was not particularly meritorious, 
vither in the conception or delivery of the ex- 
ecutant. That Mme. Urso played wellis a matter 
pf course, for she is an acknowledged artist. It 
was manifest last night that she did not do full jus- 
tice to herself, however, and it was evidently not 
3 performance in which she appeared to 
the best advantage. The four young Meigs 
Bisters sang their quartets with spirit and 
received deserved encores. These young 
ladies have been taught by Mr. Federlein 
and are apparently a talented quartet of young 
girls who have an ambition to do good musical 
work. They evidently possess musical instincts, 
have fresh, young voices, pleasing stage presence, 
pnd animation in the delivery of theirsongs. Their 
performance was successful. Signor Stantini, Sig- 
nor Ferranti, and Mr. Hoch were the other assisting 
grtists, and were generally acceptable, and Mme. 
Donaldi as the soprano was much applauded, 
though, in fact, the lady is a mezzo soprano. 
Mme. Carrefio, of course, carried off the honors 
of the evening. The more she is heard the more 
evident it is that this accomplished artiste is a pian- 
Iste of rare ability. She always plays with force, 
yet with feminine grace. Her reading is technically 
acurate, but modified by taste and sentiment, and 
is almost beyond criticism. Last night she played 
mn her best manner, and the verdict of the audience 
evidently was that in Mme. Carrefio they had lis- 
tened to an artist of the first rank. There are only 
3 few pianists who have any right to claim rival- 
thip with Mme. Carrefio. 

—_— 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Audran’s Snake Charmer at the Bijou Opera- 
shouse wil] be continued, evidently, for some time 
to come. The audiences have been large and en- 
thusiastic. 

The Mahn Comic Opera Company will play 
Von Suppé’s “ Boccaccio” this week at Haverly’s 
Niblo’s Garden. The company is large and con- 
tains some good artists, and itis not too much an 
pmusing representation at their hands. 

‘Patience’ has had such success at the 
Standard Theatre that it has now become a matter 
of general remark how impossible it is to get a seat 


without going some days in advance. Its success 
ts well deserved, for no play was ever put upon the 
stage in more attractive manner, and the intrinsic 
merits of the work entitle it to all the praise it has 
received. 


Mme. Etelka Gerster will sing in concert in 
Norway and Sweden under Mr. Max Strakosch’s 
management at the close of her present America 


tour. The Gerster Concert Company will be in- 
creased by the addition of Miss Jennie Dickerson, 
contralto, who will join the party at Montreal Nov. 
12. Miss Dickerson will also sing in opera in Mr. 
Btrakosch’s company. 

This evening, at the Metropolitan Casino, a 
very attractive concert will be given. M. Henri 
Prevost will make his first appearance in concert 
in America, and will be assisted by Mile. Lauri and 
Mille. Sacconi, the best harpist ever heard in this 
City; Signor Monti, the principal basso of Mr. 
Mapleson’s opera, and Rudolph Bial’s orchestra. 
Mr. Bia] will conduct the instrumental concert ana 
Bignor Rasori the vocal music. 

The Messrs. Carl and Edward Herrmann, 
essisted by the very charming planiste, Mme. Con- 
stance Howard, will give a@ concert to-morrow 
night at Steinway Hall. Mr. Carl Herrmann is a 
pianist from the Stuttgart school, and Mr. Edward 
Herrmann a violinist and late concert-meister at 
the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg. Their pro- 
gramme is elaborate and indicates a concert of ex- 
traordipary proportions and more than average 
merit. 

The Rice Opera Comique Company will give 
their first performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Patience” at Booth’s Theatre to-morrow night. 
The company includes Miss Rose Temple as Pa- 
tience; Misses Jarbeau, Perry, Hall, and Cooke, 
Mr. McCollin as Bunthorne, Mr. Eugene Clarke as 
Grosvenor, and Mr. Gustave Hall as the Colonel, 
The management promise a clever performance, 
with fall orchestra and chorus and generous 
mounting. 


Mme. Geistinger will appear in the *‘ Haunted 
House,” at the Thalia Theatre, every night this 
week, except Friday, when ** Madame Favart” will 
be performed. Those who have not seen this tal- 


ented actress and singer would do well to go to 
the Thalia. Mme. Geistinger is without question 
an excellent singer and a vivacious actress, always 
skillful and thoroughly informed in the details of 
her profession. It is not beyond the bounds of 
just criticism to say that she is one of the best 
prtists heard on the stage in New-York for many 
years. 

The second rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
barmonic Society will take place on Friday after- 
noon, the concert following on Saturday evening. 
The programme, which, by the way, is full of 
errors, announces the Beethoven Symphony Eroica, 
Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture, and the bal- 
let music from Rubinstein’s ‘Nero’ for orchestra. 
Mile. Sehiller will play Schubert’s Fantaisie, op. 15, 
adapted for orchestra by Liszt, and Signor Cam- 
panini will sing ‘Il mio Tesoro,” from Mozart’s 
*-Don Giovanni,” and a romanza from Weber's 
**Euryanthe.” 

The New-York Philharmonic Club will give 
their first concert of this season at Chickering Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, the 15th inst. Mr. S. B. Mills 
will be the soloist. This excellent organization, 
carried on purely in the interest of art, deserves 


more encouragement than it has received. Every 
member of the club is an artist of the first rank. 
They have played so constantly together as to have 
acquired that mutual confidence which is indis- 
pensable in ensemble playing, and for chamber 
music no organization since the days of the Mason 
and Thomas quintet has compared with it. The 
programme for Tuesday night contains compo- 
sitions from Gliick, Haydn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Saint-Saens, and Wuerst. 
—_—_.>——_———— 


PLAYS AND ACTORS. 

The Hanlon-Lees will appear at Niblo’s Gar- 
den within a few weeks. 

““ The Major” continues to be prosperous and 
popular at the Theatre Comiqne. 

Miss Genevieve Ward will appear in Phila- 
Gelphia to-morrow night at the Arch-Street Theatre. 

“Deacon Crankett”’ will be repeated through- 
out this week at Mr. Haverly’s Fourteenth-Street 
Theatre. 

Mr. B. McAuley will appear at the Windsor 
Theatre to-morrow night in **A Messenger From 
Jarvis Section.” 

Among the plays—not musical pieces— 
in preparation at the Thalia Theatre for Mme. 
Geistinger is the well-Enown ‘Doctor Klaus.” 

Miss Laura Alberta wishes it to be known 
that she has been engaged by Mr. Jay Rial to act 
2s Louise in ‘The Two Orphans” throughout the 
country. 

Miss Jeffreys-Lewis, it is now stated, will 
shortly appear in “Two Nights in Rome.” Miss 


Lewis has been wandering between New-York and 
fan Francisco of late. and has been spending her 


—— 


ability to no 
tress should 
theatres. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson will begin an engage- 
ment, to last two weeks, at the Grand Opera-house 


to-morrow night. He will perform in “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” 


Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr., will make his ap- 
pearance as Ruy Blas at a private performance in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on next Friday 
evening. 

At the Aquarium the wonderfully trained 


troupe of horses, already described in this journal 


asastriking example of equine intelligence, may 
still be examined. : 
‘“‘Esmeralda” has won the attention and 


interest of the public at the Madison-Square Thea- 


tre, and will be repeated for an indefinite time— 
which probably means a very long time. 


Mr. John 8S. Clarke has revised that familiar 
play, “‘A Widow Hunt,” and has renamed it a ‘A 


Militia Major.” He has added, among other things, 
a new act to the piece, including a comie duel scene. 


It is stated that the English actress, Miss 
Wallis, will come to this country next year. Among 


others who are probably to come at that time are 
Salvini, Coquelin, Ristori, and Modjeska. All the 
others will follow eventuaily. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence will give per- 
formances in the suburbs of New-York during this 


week. Mr. Florence’s repertory includes chiefly 
the characters of Bardwell Slote, Captain Cuttle, 
Bob Brieriy, and Professor Opstein. 


M. Victorien Sardou’s new comedy, which 
Mr. Daly announces for production at his theatre 


later in the season, is called *‘ Odette.” Itisina 
prologue and four acts, and is to be brought out at 
the Paris Vaudeville. There are 28 characters in it. 


Mlle. Rhea’s approaching engagement at 
Booth’s Theatre is looked forward to with the cus- 


tomary curiosity and interest. Her enterprising 
manager has already beeun to advertise her jewels 
—although the public is chiefly concerned with the 
brilliancy of her talent. 


Miss Gertrude Irving, who produced the 
play called “Baffled” in London, ison her way to 
this City. This play is described by Mr. A. C. Gun- 
ter, author of ‘*Two Nights ia Kome,”’ as a muti- 


lated version of the latter work. Miss Irving ob- 
jects to Mr. Gunter’s statement. 


Mr. Locke Richardson, who has won so much 
thoughtful appreciation in this City by his Shake- 
spearean recitals, is now in Boston, where his fine 
intelligence and trained art should win cordial 


sympathy. Mr. Richardson may be commended to 
the attention of our Boston friends. 


Mr. Lester Wallack will make his first ap- 
pearance here during this season at the Grand 
Opera-house in “Rosedale.” It is also announced 
—and this statement will cause some surprise— 
that Mr. Wallack will appear at the Park Theatre 


during next January in the successful English play 
** The Coionel.”’ 


The features of the programme for the en- 
tertainment in aid of the B. P.O. Elks have already 


been announced here. Nearly all the theatrical 
companies in town willtake part in the entertain- 
ment, which will have abundant variety and at- 
tractiveness. The performance will be given at 
the Academy of Music on next Thursday afternoon. 


There will be no change in the programme 
of the San Francisco Minstrels during this week. 
Mr. Backus will continue to enliven the public with 


his astonishing treatment of Hamlet. The Hamlet 
of Mr. Backus has an element in common with the 
great German Hamiet—Sonnethal’s—the gentleman 
is clean daft, the very black body of midsummer 
madness. 


A necromancer who has startled several of 
the races of the globe, Dr. H. S. Lynn, will make 
his appearance here to-morrow at Bunnell’s Mu- 
seum. Dr. Lynn hasa curious trick called ‘“* Vivi- 
section’’ which he will introduce to our public. 
He promises to amuse his audiences by cutting off 


the head of a living man, which he will kindly re- 
place at his convenience. 


Some radical changes will be made in the 
third act of “Le Voyage, en Suisse’ at the Park 
Theatre to-morrow night. The Hanlon-Lees will 


continue to amuse the public in this piece until the 
end of their engagement—which is now approacn- 
ing. The programme for the rest of the season at 
Mr. Abbey’s bright little theatre includes the pro- 
duction of ** Mother-in-Law.” ‘The Colonel,” and 
of ‘'Fogarty’s Fairy’’—all new pieces by English 
authors. 

The performance at the Germania Theatre 
to-morrow night will comprise ‘‘ Sie Ist Wahnsin- 
nig’? and ‘*Der Vetter,’? and will be given for the 
benefit of the Benevolent Society for Widows and 
Orphans. Friedrich Haase will actin both plays. 
On Tuesday night Herr Haase will perform in two 
plays not heretofore produced by him here, “Im 
Vorzimmer Seiner Excellenz’’ and ‘Die Beiden 
Klingberg,’’ The second of these is one of Kotze- 
bue’s works. 

Mr. John McCullough will begin an engage- 
ment at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre to-morrow 
night. This engagement isto last six weeks, and 
will undoubtedly prove to be a popular tribute toa 
strong and interesting actor. Mr. McCullough has 
gradually won the respect of criticism and the 
steady support of the people. He will begin his 

erformance in “ Virginius’’—an impersonation of 
mpressive beauty—and this will be followed by 
other plays in his repertory. The production of 
Mr. Lewis Wingfield’s new drama is one of the 
possibilities of the engagement. 

The announcement is made that ‘The Pass- 
ing Regiment” is winning popularity at Daly’s 
Theatre. The piece is entirely worthy of success. 
It does not aim high nor deep, but it has charm, 
sparkle, and abundant interest. It furnishes an 
agreeable entertainment. It isa bright light com- 
edy. admirably acted, and tastefully placed upon 
the stage. Miss Ada Rehan’s performance in “* The 
Passing Regiment” is a delightful example of what 
is called ingénue acting. Mr. Lewis, Mr. Lemoyne, 
and Mr. Leclerg are also very amusing in this piece, 
and Mr. Pitt makes a favorable impression in it. 
Mr. Daly’s company is, in fact, an exceptionally 
fine one for plays of this graceful and buoyant sort. 


Some unscrupulous humorist attached toa 
St. Louis newspaper has given publicity to what is 
apparently an interview with one of the most in- 
telligent, charming, and conscientious of our ac- 
tresses, Miss Sara Jewett. In thisinterview Miss 


Jewett, according to the St. Louis person, makes 
some idle and foolish comments upon several of 
her esteemed female contemporaries. It remains 
to be said that Miss Jewett is in this case a victim, 
since the remarks put to her aceount were never 
made by her, and since the interview was never 
held. The insult to Miss Jewett is flagrant.and de- 
testable, though quite in keeping with much of the 
printed vulgarity touching the lives and doings of 
actors in our day. 


Itis amusing to read some of the * press 
notices” which are transported to this part of the 
world by actresses who have found favor in far 
Western Territories. Miss Marie Prescott, for in- 
stance, has thrilled the population of Topeka, and, 


with ingennous outspokenness, prints some of the 
Kansas comments upon her acting as an advertise- 
ment of her talent. The name of Miss Prescott, ac- 
cording to some of the “leading citizens’ of 
Topeka, will ** rival in renown the well-remembered 
names of Rachel and Neilson;” according to the 
censors of the place, she is the greatest actress yet 
seen in Topeka, and more to the same effect, all of 
it very Western and very absurd. To be great, it 
now appears, is to advertise one’s self; yet it is not 
wisdom alone that speaks through print. 


One of the most interesting and important 
events of each season in this City is the regular 
Autumn opening of the Union-Square Theatre. 
The powerful company of that theatre have now 


been absent from our stage during seven months, 
and their reappearance to-morrow night will be 
warmly and gratefully welcomed. * Daniel Ro- 
chat,’’ which has already been seen and admired 
here, will be revived on this occasion, and will 
bring forward all the chief actors of the company 
in parts with which they are identified. ‘* Daniel 
Rochat”’ will be followed in a brief while by the 
new English meledrama, “ The Lights e’ London,” 
and this will be succeeded by a French comedy, 
and later bya new American drama written by 
Mr. A. R. Cazauran. No important changes have 
been made in the ably managed departments of 
the Union-Square Theatre, which is still the lead- 
ing house of its class inthis country and one of 
the few brilliant theatres of the world. 


The engagement of Signor Rossi at Booth’s 
Theatre came to an end yesterday afternoon, when 
he repeated his remarkable performance of Hamlet. 
This engagement has shown conclusively that 
Signor Rossi stands, with Salvini, at the head ofall 
the actors of our time, and it has also shown that, of 
allliving tragic actors, he is the most flexible, versa- 
tile, and gifted. On Friday night Signor Rossi gave 
a performance of King Lear before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. This was, in our judgment, 


the most perfect and comprehensive Shakespearean 
performance that we have ever seen or expect to 
see. It had the power of vast passion subjected to 
a lofty and elastic art; it had the beauty of 
rounded and harmonious finish, combired with the 
most intense feeling and the most heart-break- 
ing pathos; it lacked nothing that belongs to 
either life or art, and as a work shaped out of the 
very flesh and spirit of man it was simply pre-em- 
inent. It would be a pleasant uy to write at 
length upon this performance but the result may 
at least be partially expressed In brief terms. This 
King Lear will remainin the memory as the one 
effort of its kind which has touched the heights of 
Shakespeare. Of Rossi’s other performances much 
has already been written here. He is great in 
Othello, Romeo, Hamlet, King Lear—equally great 
in all, looking at each from its own stand-point.dis- 
tinct and characteristic in all, marvelously real in 
all. One need not spare enthusiasm in considering 
the labor of such genius. That Signor Rossi will 
give performances here again before he returns to 
Europe should be the earnest hope of every one 
who values his art. 
rr rr 


Augany, Nov. 12.—Tnomas McBride, a gro- 
ceryman at Hamilton-avenue and Grand-street, 
committed suicide to-day by cutting his throat with 
Depression of spirits was the cause of the 


ood purpose. So intelligent an ac- 
en a permanent place in one of our 


@ razor. 
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AFFAIRS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


THE RELIEF GIVEN BY THE IRISH 
LAND COMMISSIONS. 

THE LARGE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FROM 
DIFFERENT ESTATES—INCREASING TEN- 
ANTS’ FACILITINS—REDUCTIONS OF FROM 
10 To 20 PER CENT.—RENT RAISED IN 
ONE CASE. 

Dustin, Nov. 12.—Among the applica- 
tions for fixing judicial rent recorded are 130 
on the estate of Sir George Colthurst, of Cork; 
others on estates of the Endowed School 
Commissioners and of the Marquis of Ely, 
in Fermanagh County, and 170 on the estates 
of the MacNamara minors, where the tenants 
have long refused to pay rent. The Land Com- 


mission has resolved that in all cases where 
notices have been served on or before to-day it 
will note the application even if it sit until 
midnight. This greatly increases tenants’ 
facilities. 

Lonpon, Nov. 12.—The Monaghan Land 
Commission rendered decisions in all pending 
cases granting in nearly every instance a re- 
duction of from 1C to 20 per cent. in rent.. In 
one case in Monaghan the rent was raised py 
the commission half a crown from 75s. : 

Mr. Hogan, President of the Kilkerrin 
branch of the Land League, has been rear- 
rested. 

Six suspects have been removed from the 
Limerick ong to the Clonmel jail. The force 
of constables guarding the Limerick jail has 
been replaced by a military force. 

The Press Association says that one or more 
of the regiments now returning from Natal 
will proceed to Ireland to relieve the marines. 

At a banquet to-night, Earl Spencer, Lord 
President of the Council, said: ‘‘ Every lrish 
grievance will be redressed. We shall extend 
to the Irish all the privileges and peer we 
possess, bus we are ready to shed our blood 
against the repeal of the Union.” 
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CHOLERA AT MECOA. 

AN INCREASE OF THE DISEASE—CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE’S BAD CONDITION TO FACE AN 
EPIDEMIC. 

ALEXANDRIA, Nov. 12.—A telegram dated 
Djiddah, Nov. 6, announces that cholera at 
Mecca has increased. The mortality on the 
8d, 4th, and 5th was 55, 215, and 214, respective- 
ly. Caravans comprising 5,000 pilgrims left 
Mecca on the 6th inst., and it is feared that the 
460 Egyptian troops stationed at E] Wadj will 


be unwilling or unable to prevent them from 
entering the town. The Sanitary Commission 
will probably establish a strict quarantine 
against El Wadj. Savet Pasha has left here for 
Constantinople to convey the Khédive’s thanks 
to the Sultan for his recent mission. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 12.—United States Con- 
sul Heap, at Constantinople, reporting to the 
Department of State relative to the appear- 
ance of cholera at Aden and Mecca, refers 
briefly to the adoption of sanitary measures 
heretofore published, andsays: ‘“‘ The plans 
proposed having been deemed inadequate by 
the Sultan, an order was issued convening the 
Council of Health at once, and directing the 
issue of a decree requiring that all arrivals 
from infected countries shall be subjected to a 
long quarantine ata suitable locality outside 
the straits of the Mediterranean. The 
city of Constantinople is in a _ bad 
sanitary condition. Vast quantities of filth, 
the accumulations of years are to be 
found in the heart of densely inhabited quar- 
ters. The location of the city, however, is 
such that, with its ample water frontage 
and the deep and rapid current of the Bospho- 
rus, iti fe 2h be one of the best drained cities 
in the world. On the contrary, it is one of.the 
worst, and it is doubtful whether the authori- 
ties will be able to place the city in such condi- 
tion as will prevent an epidemic of cholera in 
case the disease makes its appearance. What 
has been said of the condition of Constantino- 
le is true of all the cities and towns of Turkey. 
any of them, indeed, are in even worse con- 
dition, and when the pestilence starts upon its 
march northward there will be no lack of food 
upon which it can feed and grow.” 
ed 


TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 


Lonpon, Nov. 12.—The Economist says: 
‘Virginia funded bonds have fallen 6 because 
of the success of the Readjustment Party at 
the recent elections.” 

Albert Van Wagner, formerly of New-York, 
has been offered by Consul-General Merritt 
the position of Vice-Consul-General at Lon- 
don, but has declined it. 

The Porte has issued a circular relative to 
the continued neglect of the stipulations of 


the treaty of Berlin in regard to the Danube 
fortresses. 

Alexander Bain, LL. D., has been elected 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University. Sir 
James Paget, F. R.S., D.C. L., was the un- 
successful candidate. 

The White Star Line steamer Germanie, 
which sailed from Queenstown for New-York 
yesterday, has on board Mr. Walton, the well- 
known American ‘* plunger.” 

A dispatch from Odessa to the Times says: 
“ Railway traffic in Central Russia is greatly 
impeded by snow, which has prevented the 
sowing of Winter wheat, especially in the Gov- 
ernment of Kharkoff.” 

A Paris dispatch says the strike ef the 
gondoliers at Venice is over. 

A dispatch from Marseilles says: ‘*‘ The em- 
barcation of troops from this port has recom- 
menced.” 

Paris, Nov. 12.—The duel between M. Paul 
de Cassagnac and M. Adrien Montebello, 
caused by an article published in Le Pays, has 
taken place. M. Adrien Montebello was 
slightly wounded. 

Lisson, Nov. 12.—The Portuguese Ministry 
has resigned. Senhor Fontes Pereira de Mello 
has been summoned by the King. 

Bompay, Nov. 12.—Heavy rains have oc- 
curred in Mysore, and prices of food have con- 
sequently fallen 25 percent. Anxiety in re- 
gard to the crops has abated. 

TURIN, Nov. 12.—A state banquet was given 
here, at which King Humbert was present. 
The Archvishop of Turin, in the course of re- 
marks, said that he and his clergy daily of- 
fered prayers for the King. 

Maprip, Nov. 12.—The Spanish Govern- 
ment is awaiting explanations from its Am- 
bassador at London. When they are received 
it will send a note to the British Government 
in regard to the North Borneo affair, record- 
ing its protest against any interference with 
the suzerain rights ceded to Spain by the Sul- 
tan of Sooloo. 

In the Senate to-day, the Marquis of Scoane 
annoynced an interpeliation relative to the ex- 
clusive control of the Panama Canal claimed 
by the United States Government, and the at- 
titude of Spain in relation thereto. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, Premier Sagasta, reply- 
ing to the speech of Sefor Martos, said he in- 
tended to observe the principles of the Consti- 
tution of 1876 interpreted in a liberal sense. 
If modifications were necessary, they would 
only be made after the most careful consider- 
atien, beeause Spain had to deplore two 
calamities—civil war and too frequent changes 
of the Constitution. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

Bern, Nov. 12.—The Post says: ‘‘ The 
results of the supplementary elections for 
members of the Reichstag up to the present 
time demonstrate more and more that it will 
be impossible for the Government, even as- 
sisted by the Clericals, to pass the Tobacco 
Monopoly bill. Itis well known that a con- 
siderable number of Conservatives will vote 
against the bill. Another appeal to the people 
might prove even worse than the first, and 
they had better iet matters stand as they are. 
Time may repair the present discomfiture of 
the Government.”’ 

In second ballots for members of the Reich- 
stag in two districts in this city, the Progress- 
ists Traeger and Klotz defeated the Socialists 
Bebel and Hasenclever by narrow majorities. 

Prince Bismarck arrived here at 6 o’clock 
this evening. 

——__————— 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 
Lonpon, Noy. 12.—Among the probable 
additional names mentioned for the formation 
of the French Ministry are M. Spuller, mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies for the De- 


partment of the Seine, as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, and M. Cazot to be Minister of Justice, 
which office he held in the last Ministry. 

The Times says: ‘‘ Despite official declara- 
tions, it would be affectation to deny that the 
relations of France and England have lately not 
been quite so cordial as formerly.’’ The 7imes 
is inclined to believe that a new Cabinet will 
have a favorable effect on those relationa M. 
Gambetta is not likely to commit himself toa 
policy of timid and vacillating isolation. When 


— 


Sir Charles Dilke returns to Paris, he will 
have to negotiate with a Government of very 
different temper from that of M. Jules Ferry, 
and will havea much more hopeful prospect 
of success, 

Paris, Nov. 12.—Tne Gambettist journal 
Paris says: ‘*M. Gambetta will be Premier 
without a portfolio; M. Carzot, Minister of 
of Justice; M. Waldeck-Rousseau, Min- 
ister of the Interior; M. de Freyci- 
net, Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. 
Paul Bert, Minister of Public Instruction; 
M. Rouvier, Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and M. Cochery, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs. Nothing has been decided respect- 
ing the Ministries of War, Marine, and Finance, 
M. Léon Say will —— not-join the Cabi- 
net. M. Spuller will be Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. 

——_..———— 


DEFENDING AMERICAN LIFE, 

Lonpon, Nov. 12.—The Fall Mall Ga- 
zette devotes a leader to refuting a recent arti- 
cle of the St. Jumes Gazetie, which deprecated 
displays of sympathy between England and 
the United States and made a vigorous attack 
on American institutions and ideals of life as 
tending to produce a dead level of mediocrity. 
The Pall Mail Gazette, in reply, points to the 


fact that the farmers rightly and necessarily 
outnumber the scholars In a new country as a 
sufficient answer to the charge. It points to 
historiams such as Motley and Prescott, poets 
such as Longfellow and others, to one of the 
eae and most original of essayists, 
esides humorists and novelists, who have ob- 
tained popularity here as well as in their own 
country, all produced within acentury ina new 
country, with no capital in the European 
sense of the word, and where literary produc- 
tion is necessarily confined to a few places, 
+> -—--— 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT PESTS. 
Lonpon, Noy. 12.—A Berlin dispatch 
says: ‘‘Several Socialists at Regensburg, Ba- 
varia, have been arrested, charged with hav- 
ing connection with Swiss Nihilists.” 
The Police have arrested at Sosnowica, in 
Russian Poland, a man with a French passport 


and sent him in chains to Warsaw. Tho pris- 
oner confessed that several Nihilists from Paris 
had gone te St. Petersburg, where a plot was 
expected soon to mature. 

A Vienna dispatch says: ‘‘In view of the 
popular excitement in the Province of Tscher- 
nigoff, where the leaders in the recent disturb- 
ances are shortly to be tried, the Russian mili- 
tary authorities have issued most stringent in- 
structions to the troops to fire on mobs if neces- 


sary.” 
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THE SATURDAY NIGHT CLUB DINE. 


SPEECHES BY WILLIAM M. EVARTS, SIGNORS 
ROSSI AND CAMPANINI, CHAUNCEY M. DE- 
PEW, AND OTHERS. 


There has rarely gathered at the Union 
League Club a jollier or more wirthful company of 
gentlemen and distinguished guests than last even- 
ing sat down to the “‘ round-table dinner’ of the 
Saturday Night Club. The organization was only 
recently established, but it is giving every promise 
of attaining great popularity and success. 
The dinner was the fifth regular monthly 
feast of the club, and was held in one 
of the handsome and cozy parlors of 
the building. It was prepared by Signor Vincent 
Camovito, the Union League steward, and was un- 
usually elaborate and varied in character, requir- 
ing three hours to dispose of the delicacies of the 
menu. The room was specially fitted for the occa- 
sion, the seats being arranged in acircle to carry 
out the idea of the “round table,’ and was decked 
with trailing smilax and flowers and a tall 
centre-piece of cut flowers. The crown of 
this was decorated with an American flag in the 
middle, flanked by an Italian banner anda streamer 
representing the universe, this grouping being 
intended to symbolize the fact that the Italian na- 
tion, in discovering the New World through Colum- 
bus’s genius and perseverance, had done the 
universe a service by laying the founda- 
tion of the future Republic of America. 
The menus, which rested among flowers in 
front of each plate, were very handsome and 
tasteful in design. They were printed in blue and 
gold, and each was further ornamented with an 


original sketch in water-colors on a panel of 
blue and gold silk. Clark Bell, President 
of the club, occupied the chair, and around 
him were seated the following invited guests: 
The Hon. William M. Evarts, Judge Charlies Dono- 
hue, Signor E. Rossi, Signor Campanini, Signor 
Chizzola, Col. Mapleson, Dr. Paget, C. M. Good- 
sell, Gen. A. Badeau, J. Q. A. Ward, J. H. Baxter, 
J. J. McCook, R. Leslie Melville, Cyrus Clark, 
Charles M. Stead, Joseph Keppler, Fuller Walker. 
The remaining seats were taken by members of the 
club, as follows: S. P. Avery, L. M. Bates, Clark 
Bell, Edward Bradley, Austin G. Day, C. M. Depew, 
Egbert Guernsey, William H. Guion, William A. 
Hammond, A. B. Herrick, John M. Hughes, ©. N. 
Jordan, William A. Paton, Horace Porter, Fred- 
erick Taylor, Clinton Wagner. 

After the coffee had been served President Bell 
rapped for order, and after congratulating the 
members with having passed the Rubicon of the 
last course of the menu, said it would afford him 
pleasure to introduce a distinguished delegate to 
the International Monetary Congress, and pre- 
sented the Hon. William M. Evarts, who had 
been trying for along period to speak Italian 
to Signors Rossi and Campanii. He was received 
with much applause, which prompted him to say 
that he had learned from Gen. Porter and Chaun- 
oey Depew the value of the art of securing applause 
before one begins a speech, because then it does 
not much matter what sort of a speech one makes 
or what one says. The purpose of the delegates to 
the Monetary Congress seemed to have been mis- 
conceived in some quarters, The American dele- 
gates went to Europe, he expluined, to condole 
with the Germans and the English and to confer 
with the French. The French received them with 
great festivities. They all sat on golden chairs 
and drank champagne. This method of political con- 
ference, the speaker said, was as yet not entirely 
understood in America, but should he ever again 
hold a Government position he would be most 
happy to introduce it in an official capacity. He felt 
himself in a pecnliar predicament and before a 
singular audience. There were present 33 speak- 
ers and not a single listener, unless he be- 
came one himself after he got through 
his speech. Asa delegate he had had 
the greatest trouble with the English at the 
Monetary Congress. They persistently refused to 
be convinced that silver was as good as gold asa 
coin, or even better, as it was cheaper. Here Mr. 
Evarts perpetrated a joke, which provoked so much 
of his own laughter that his hearers were com- 
pelled to join, and the most of the story was lost, 
excepting the peroration, which was understood to 
refer to this effort to make the financial 
argument clearto the English mind, and was ex- 
pressed eloquently in the words *‘ but, —— it, they 
wouldn’t acceptit.’* In referriag to Signor Rossi 
and his rendition of the character of Othello, he 
said that in this drama it was evident that Shakes- 
peare haa designed to enforce the truth that all the 
one and miseries of the drama were at- 
tributable to a disregard of the fundamental prin- 
Fi, ay of civil service reform. for the poet says: 
** Preference and affection give place to that which 
should be accorded only to the next of station.” 

Col. Mapleson was next toasted, and replied in 
a modest speech, in which he said he had found an 
agreeable home in America, and would do the best 
he could to contribute to the artistic amusement 
of Americans. The toast “Signor Rossi—health 
and prosperity and success to the greatest 
dramatic artist of the Old World” was next drunk. 
and Signor Rossi respended eloquently in Italian, 
keeping three interpreters—Mersrs. Mapleson, 
Evarts, and Badeau—busy totransiate him. The 
tragedian said he was amply repaid for coming to 
America, and more than satisfied with his reeep- 
tion. He had met with unexpected success. He 
thanked the ‘public and the press for their 
combinea kindness to him, and _ expressed 
his gratitude for the hospitality which had every- 
where been accorded him. He elosed with a glow- 
ing tribute to Shakespeare and his genius. The 
speech was variously interpreted by the three gen- 
tlemen named, who had taken notes of his re- 
marks. Chauncey M. Depew, however, being 
called upon, took  exeeption to these 
translations. He congratulated the actor on 
bis noble sentiments, but said he never, 
in the whole course of his experience, 
met with anything like the brazen and shallow 
pretensions to learning shown by Clark Bell and 
Gen. Badeau in the attempt to convey in English 
Signor Rossi’s speech. The speaker's long famil- 
ijarity with Italian enabled him to make this criti- 
cism, while his native modesty prevented him 
from giving his hearers the true translation at the 
time. He desired to say, however, that what Signor 
Rossi really said was that in the make-up of this 
great American Republic the present emigration 
from Italy was doing more toward inereasing its 
civilization and political advancement than was 
heretofore accomplished by emigrants from Ire- 
land. The Italians, it was true, did not vote as fre- 
quently as the Irish, and are not upso perfectly 
in the first principles of civil service reform 
as to understand the difference between the advan- 
tages of Tammany Hall and the County Democracy. 
But there was every promise that in time they 
would completely master this problem and become 
model citizens. These sentiments reflected credit 
upon the. distinguished Italian who uttered them. 

Signor Italo Campanini was next toasted, and 
was greeted with great applause as he rese to re- 
ply. He spoke in Italian, and seemed greatly 
moved by the heartiness of his reception. He de- 
clared that he hardly knew how to express his 
gratitude for the great kindness and Ny earn 
that he been accorded by the Ameri- 
can public. He was particularly thankful to 
all American citizens for this spirit of generous 
encouragement, but particulasly was he grateful 
for the hospitality of the New-York public. .He 
closed with proposing ‘‘The Prosperity and En- 
during Success of Italy and America,” and sat 
down amid a burst of prolonged hand-clapping. 

The toasts * England, the mother country, who 
has lately given us the highest evidence of affection 
and regard’’—‘' The Queen, bless her,” were 
drank with great enthusiasm, all the company 


standing as they drained their glasses. A modest 
and becoming response was made by Mr. R. 
Leslie Melville. e spoke of the hospitality 
that seemed ever to characterize Americans, 
and of the deep sense of gratitude that Englishmen 
felt at the thorough kindness they met with on all 
occasions in this country. His countrymen felt 
that the time was coming when they, as natives of 
the “mother country,” should no longer speak 
of the citizens of the New World as “our Ameri- 
can cousins,” but that they weuld in future 
refer to them as “ our American brothers.”? Jos- 
eph Eepoler, the artist, made a humorous speech in 
response to a toast in his name, and speeches were 
also made by William H. Guion, Gen. Badeau, Gen. 
Horace Porter, and others, the enjoyment being 
prolonged until an early hour this morning. 
— oO 


OBITUARY. 
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CHARLES H. NORTHAM. 


Charles H. Northam, a leading citizen of’ 


Hartford, died yesterday morning, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, after along illness. He was 
born in Colchester, Conn., Dec. 21, 1797, and 
went to Hartford in 1812 as a clerk, and subse- 
quently went into the grocery business, and en- 
gaged with Nathan Morgan in the West India 


trade. He was President and Treasurer of the 
Connecticut River Steam-boat Cempany, which 
ran the boats Oliver Ellsworth, McDonnough, and 
Chief-Justice Marshall for mary years. When the 
company went into liquidation he became Presi- 
dent of the New-York and New-Haven Steam- 
boat Company, in which he and Chester 
W. Chapin, of Springfield, were the largest 
owners. In 1860 he left the grocery business and 
became President of the Mercantile National Bank 
of Hartford, which position he held at the time 
of his death. He was also President of the Hart- 
ford Hospital, Director and member of the Finance 
Committee of the Phcenix Insurance Company, 
Trustee of the Connecticut Trust Company, 
Trustee of Trinity College, and held many other 
positions of the same general nature. He was a 
man of large wealth, and recently gave Trinity Col- 
lege a fund of $40,000. He was a man of the strict- 
est integrity, of great capacity for labor and of 
unbounded energy, which was noticably shown in 
the active participation in business affairs which 
he continued until he was confined to his house 
last Spring. 
epee ees seem 
OBITUARY NOTES. 

Mrs. Marie Mason, wife of Lowell Mason, 
and a frequent contributor to the magazines, died 
at her home in Montrose Thursday. 

Capt. Calvin Ryder, a seafaring man of 50 
years’ experience, who died at his home in Orange 


Friday, was buried yesterday. He was born in 
Plymouth, Mass., and for 40 years was Captain in 
the merchant service. He was at one time Captain 
of one of the Biask Ball Line of steamers, and the 
projector of the Havana Packet Line. He was the 
oldest ship-master outside of New-York Harbor. 
ri 


THE LOTOS CLUB RECEPTION. 

The first Saturday night reception of the 
season of 1881-2 was given last evening at the Lotos 
Club, and, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, the parlors were thronged with guests. 


The cards of invitation bore at the left the figure of 
an Egyptian girl holding a spray of lotos in her 
hand, and the Entertainment Committee, constst- 
ing of Henry A. Mariotte, Col. Thomas W. 
Knox, and F. C. P. Robinson, provided a delight- 
ful programme of music and dramatio reci- 
tations for the pleasure of their visitors. Caryl 
Florio and George W. Colby acted as musical 
directors. Among those who assisted in the inter- 
pretation of the programme were S. A. Summers 
and Dr. Arthur Hills, tenors, and Mr. F. J. Mar- 
tinez, Pietro Ferranti, and William Carleton, bari- 
tones. Mr. Charles Stevenson, Mr. F. C. P. Robin- 
son, and the Hon. W. S8. Andrews gave some 
fascinating dramatic and lyrical recitations. The 
array of guests embraced artists, littérateurs, 
journalists, physicians, lawyers, and dramatic and 
musical notabilities. The entertainment wes pro- 


tracted until the midnight bells announced the ad-: 


vent of Sunday. 
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THE SUSPENDED TUCSON FIRM. 


San FRANCISCO, Nov. 12.—A dispatch:from , 


Tucson, Arizona, says: “The creditors of Lord & 
Williams met this morning to consider the proposi- 
tion of H. B. Claflin & Co.. of New-York, to pay all 
the creditors of Lord & Williams 50 centson the 
dollar and take the assets of the firm. All present 
accepted the proposition, and either signed a con- 
tract or admitted their willingness to do so. Every- 
thing points to a speedy settlement.” 
. “ 
EDISON'S LIGHT IN FACTORIES. 

A momentous sign of healthy activity in the 
piano trade, as well as another evidence of that 
restless enterprise which is sure to lead to ultimate 
success, is the recent introduction of electric. light 


at Alfred Dolge’s mills, at Brockett’s, and the first 
in the trade to our knowledge. 

The machine, requiring about 10-horse power, is 
one of Edison’s largest, with 125 lampsof 8-candle 
power each, and lights the immense floors of the 
mills like daylight, so that every machine may be 
run all night at full speed, a thing hitherto impos- 
sible with other means of illumination. 

Mr. Dolge states that the light is very agreeable 
to the eye, permits a perfectly accurate distinction 
of all colors in felts, as well as of the finest shades 
in spruce; is absolutely steady, uniform, and easy 
to regulate, and presents none of those dangers 
from fire which many recent alarming reports, of 
undoubtedly *‘ gaseous” origin, have tried hard to 
fasten upon if. 

Mr. Dolge, who will be compelled to work over- 
time in all departments during the Winter, calcu- 
lates this improvement will pay for itself within 
the next six months by the increased production 
of his establishments, besides the great indirect ad- 
vantage of filliug his orders at much shorter no- 
tice— The Musical Critic and. Trade Review. 

ee 


THE CHRISTIANCY SUIT. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 12.—The testimony of 
Horatio C. King, Jr., was taken this afternoon in 
the Christiancy divorce case, subject to a ruling of 
the Chancellor as toits admission. It was before 


him that the deposition of Giro was made. He 
testified that Mrs. Christiancy came to his office 
and asked to see the letters which had been put in 
purporting to have been written by her to Giro. 
The examiner showed them to herand she read 
them over, and then remarked that she did not 
know that she could be so sentimental; that she 
had a purpose in writing them, and that she meant 
to entrap the scoundrel. Judge Cuppy, of counsel 
for the plaintiff, inquired when Charlies Goodman 
would be produced to finish his cross-examination 
and Miss Chamberlain to sign her depositions. It 
was promised that both should be here next week, 
ee 


INTERESTING TO LADIZS. 

We advise our lady readers not to miss the 
résumé of M. Sandois's book about Gloves, given 
on our first page. It contains not only interesting 
information, but sound economical advice as 
well.—Zzchange. 

rr 


Peculiar circumstances enable the Barmore, 
No. 390 Fifth-avenue, to furnish a better tadle 
a@héte dinner for $1 25 (with wine) than has ever 
betore been afforded in New-Yors.—Zachange, 


The International Food Exhibition, London, 
[SPECIAL CABLE MESSAGE.] 
Lonbon, Nov, 12, 
HK. & F. B Thurber & Cow New-York: 
Received the two highest awards for canned goods 


and cereals.— Advertisement, 
a 


To PREVENT and cure chills, dumb ague, and 
malaria fever, use Dr. HoLmMan’s Pap, It never fails. 
Sold by all druggists. Dr. Honman is in attendance 
daily from 11 A. M, at the company’s offices, No. 744 
Broadway. Consultation ana advice free. Reception 
rooms for ladies. — Advertisement. 


rr 


Tre most efficacious stimulants to excite the ap- 
tite are ANGOSTURA BITTERS, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. 
IEGERT & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article.—Advertise- 
ment, 
ee eee 
Winchester’s Hypopkosphites 


Will eure Cueenes, Coughs, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, and General Debility. Established 21 years.— 
Advertisement. 

+ eg ee 

ASK Your grocer for Jonnson’s BAHAMA GRATED 

PinzAPPLES. It is an exquisite table delicacy. The 
Thurbers are sole agents.— Advertisement. 

(a a een ee 


Sour stomacg, bad breath, indigestion, and head- 
ache easily cured by Hop BITTERS.— Advertisement, 


Rupture.—Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S services are in so 
much demand that he is compelled to divide his time 
between New-York and Boston. Consultation days in 
New-York, No. 251 Broadway, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Preyer Boston, No. 43 Miik-st., Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, an Friday 


Better Late than Never. 

If your teeth are going, and you have not yet tried 
the “SOZODONT,” as a preservative, try it now. 
Abandon all other Dentifrices and give it a fair 
chance; it is guaranteed to be as harmless as water. 

8 

Smith’s Homeopathic Medicines, with di- 
rections for family use, are put up in large botties, 
and sold by ali first-class druggists, 

SMITH’S HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
No. 107 4th-av., New-York. 
| 

Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder produces a 
soft and beautiful skin. It can be used with the 
greatest confidence. Nothing injurious in its compo- 
sition. Druggists sell it. 

tt 

Rupture radically cured.—Dr. Marsh’s treat- 
ment the only reliable cure; 40 years’ practical ex- 

rience. Only office, No. 2 Vesey-st., (Astor House, 

esey-st. front.) 
a Cs 

Carpets.—Best geaity BODY BRUSSELS, 81 25 iver 
yard. A new lot of 40 patterns opened on MONDAY. 
Cash or credit. CROSSLEY’S, 740 and 742 Broadway. 

re 

Do not be Deceived.— Demand the genuine 
ELECTRO-SILICON for cleaning silverware. Avoid 
imitations. “7 . 


Earl & Wilson’s Short Band Collars an 
= Edge Currs always give satisfaction. Sold every- 
where. : 3 


Money Saved.—$3 FALL DERE 1 90; fine SILK 
HATS, 20, worth 65; finest DERBYS, &c.. 82 90, 
worth 64, at the fectory, 15 New Church-st.: up stairs. 


Beantiful Fines? Nails. 
COMFORTABLE FEET. 

Dr. J. PARKER PRAY & BRO., surgeon chiropodists, 
America’s first manicure. Finger naiis beautified, $1, 
by four lady assistants, under my instruction. Biting, 
pang. and brittie nails cured. 

CORNS THOROUGHLY REMOVED FOR 50c. EACH. 

_Ingrowing Nails and Bunions cured without pain. 
Nail Polishers, Files. Scissors, Powder, and Cosmetics, 
&c., best at lowest prices. Separate offices for ladies 
and gentiemen. Oniy at No. 42 West 23d-st., near 
Stern Bros.’ Hours, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. Established 1863. 
N, B.—NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER OFFICE. 

Use ny, DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL and COSMETIC 
ROSALINE. Sold by all drug and fancy goods stores, 
Beware of counterfeits. 


————— 


| Brooks’s Boots and Shoes. 
GENTS’ DRESS and WALKING BOOTS and SHOES. 
WATER-PROOF WALKING BALMORALS 
AND HUNTING SHOES. 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Shoes, $2 50, $3, and up’4 
BR S'S PATENT CORK SOLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
BROOKS, No. 1,196 Broadway, corner 29th-st. 


© 
it 


Lundbore’s Perfume 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE 


oe 


Perfect Cereal Foods. 
Send postal for circulars. 
HEALTH FOOD CoO., 74 4th-av., cor, 10th-st, 


—————_ 
**Alderney Brand.” 


BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MILK, 


MARRIED. 


LAING—FERRISS.—At the Church of the Messiah, 
Glen's Falls, N. ¥., Nov. 10, 188). by the Right Rev. W. 
. Doane, Bishop of Albany, assisted by the Rev. F. M. 
Cookson, Miss AMELIA FERRISS, daughter of Mr. Orange 
Ferriss. of Glen’s Falis. to Mr. EpGar Larna, of Texas. 
LINCOLN—BREVOORT.—In this City. 10th inst., by 
ev. Wm. Lloyd, Cas. R. Lincoun, of Boston, and 
Lorrie W. BREvoOoRT, of Poughkeepsie. No cards, 

NELSON—LA DUE.—On Wednesday, Nov. 9, at Cold 
Spring-on-the-Hudson, by the Rev. D. L. Marks, 

RIGHT NELSON to LILLI£, daughter of the late A. H. 
La Due. No cards. 

REYNOLDS—DE FOREST.—On Nov. % by the Rev. 
Dr. Gulick, Rost. D, REYNOLDS to ADA LoIEs DE For- 
EsT, daughte> of Capt. Sam’! De Forest, both of Brook- 
lyn. Nocards 

on a ne 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—On Saturday, Nov. 12, Jessr, son of Charles 
W. and Amelia F. Allen, agea 3 years and 6 months. 

Relatives and friends are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral from the residence of his grand- 
mother, No. 388 Waverly-av., Brooklyn, on Monday, 
14th inst., at 2 o’clock P. M. 

BRUGMAN.—On Wednesday, Nov. 9, FRANCIS ¥. 
BRUGMAN, aged 57 years, 

Relatives ana friends of the family are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral on Sunday, 13th inst., at 
1 P. M., from his late residence, No. 327 East 57th-st. 

CHILDS.—On the 11th inst., Noan A. CHILDs, aged 72 
years. 

Funeral will take place Monaay, 14th, at 1 o’clock 
P. M., from the residence of his daughter, Fannie C. 
White, No. 152 East 63d-st. Please omit flowers. 

Pe a aa Brooklyn, Thursday, Nov. 10, JAMES 

RISTY. 

Funeral services from his late residence, No. 98 
Pierrepont-st., on Sunday, Nov. 13,4 r. M.. Interment 
pee, Mass. Friends wiil kindly omit flowers. 

MAIRS.—CORNELIA H. VANALEN, wife of C. F. Mairs, 
at Owego, Nov. 11, aged 27. 

Funeral at Stuyvesant Falls. 

*MAY.—On Saturday, Nov. 12, 
John A. May, in her Sl1st year. 

Relatives and friends of the family are invited to 
attend the funeral service at her late residence, No. 
151 West 11th-st., at 4 o’clock P. M., Monday, 14th inst. 
Burial private, at Green-Wood on Tuesday. Please 
omit flowers, 

MILLER.—At Walla Walla, Washington Territory, 
Oct. 29, of typhoid rever, JoHN MILLER, youngest son 
of Jane and the late Jobn Miller, M. D., of this City. 

NEWELL.—On Saturday, Nov. 12, 1881, Harry Nzw- 
ELL, only son of Mary E. and the late Henry J. Newell, 
aged 3 years 5 months and 5 days. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

WESTON.—Nov. 12, at New-Brighton, Staten Island, 
Katr, wife of Warren Weston and youngest daughter 
of Charles A. Meigs, in the 21st year of her aga. 

Funeral services at Christ Church. New-Brighton, 
S. I., on Monday next, 14th inst..at3P.o. Relatives 
and friends are respectfully invited to attend without 
further notice. The remains will be taken to Manhas- 


set, Long Island. 
WRIGHT.—On Saturday, Nov. 12, 1881, SaRag, 
widow of John Wright, in the 80th year of her age. 
Relatives are invited to atterd the funeral at the 
residence of her son-in-law. W. M. Onderdonk, No. 134 
West 48th-st., on Tuesday, Nov. 15, at 10 A. M. 


Euiza May, widow of 


ment at White Plains. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


GEO. A. LEAVITT, AUCTIONEER. 


4 BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, 
A GALAXY OF GEMS RARELY SEEN IN THE 
AUCTION kKOOM. 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN EXAMPLES 


oO 
BOLDINI—JULES BRETON—BOULANGER—CLAYS 
—COROT—DE NEUVILLE—DIAZ—JULES DUPRE— 
FELERO—FORTUNY—JACQUET-LEFEBRE—BARON 
LEYS—MILLET—MEYER VON BREMEN—PALMARO- 
LI — PASCUTTI — PASSINI-SCHREYER—T ROYON— 
LO ee — VIBERT — VILLAGAS —ZAMACOIS— 
al, 
And more than one hundred others. 


These superb Works of Art are now on exhibition 
free at the Leavitt Art Galieries, No. 817 Broadway, 
and will be sold by auction MONDAY and TUESDAY 
EVENINGS, 14th and 15th. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
AND CARPETS, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT CLINTON HALL. 


An exceedingly fine collection of Daghestan—Te- 
heran—Circassian — Magnesian —Ghiordes—india—Be- 
loochistan—Karabagh. 

SIX HUNDRED CHOICE AND SELECTED RUGS 
in great variety of color, design, and size—many car- 
pets—a very superior lot—will be sold by auction 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY afternoons 
next, at 2:30 o’clock. 

Gero. A. LEavirT & Co.—R. Somerville, Auctioneer. 


AN EXECUTOR’S SALE OF THE HIGH- 
EST IMPORTANCE, 


BY THOS. E. KIRBY & CO., Auctioneers. 


BEGINNING TO-MORROW (MONDAY) AFTERNOON 
AT 2 O’CLOCK, and continuing until 23d inst., 
AT OUR ART ROOMS, Nos. 845 and 847 BROADWAY, 
between 13th and 14th sts. 


THE GREAT FALES COLLECTION, 
A MUSEUM OF RARE AND BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS, 


REPRESENTATIVE SPECIMENS IN'ALMOST-EVERY 
BRANCH OF ART. 
VALUABLE ART AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND STUDIES, 
COLLECTIONS OF CANES, &c., & 
THE WHOLE FORMING 
THE LARGEST, MOST VARIED, AND VALUABLE 
COLLECTION EVER SOLD AT AUCTION 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 
ON FREE EXHIBITION DAILY. 
SALE POSITIVELY WITHOUT RESERVE. 
QUFERFLUOUS HAIR.—MME. JULIAN’S 
OSPECIFIC, the only unfailing remedy for removin 
radically and permanently all annoying DISFIGURE- 
MENTS from the lips, chin, arms, &c., without pain, 
discoloration, or injury to the most delicate skin; 
does not burn off superfluous hair, butextracts and 
destroys the roots completely. Ladies who have in 
vain tried the various depilatories so extensively ad- 
vertised by quacks, and were only duped, may address 
or apply, witha certainty of periect success, to Mme. 
JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th-st., New-York. No acias, 
lime, or other injurious ingredients used. Hours, 10 
to 3 daily. 


OPEN FOR INSPECTION OR PURCHASE. 
RARE VASES AND PLAQUES, 
BRONZES AND FINE LACQUER WARE, 
EMBOSSED LEATHER for FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
SILKS AND CHINTZES FOR HANGINGS, 
at 


MOMOTARO SATO, 
No, 849 Broadway. 


FIFTH-AVENUE IMPROVEMENT. 

A gentleman, owning a most desirable fifty-foot lot 
on the west side of Fifth-avenue, in a most eligible 
situation, between 48th and 5Uth streets, is desirous 
of improving same with two houses for private resi- 


dences for himself. Any gentleman wishing a fine po- 
sition for a residence wko will join the advertiser 
will please address D. T., Box No, 111 Times Office. 


St. NICHOLAS SOCIETY OF THE CITY ~ N wag 
Nov. 7, 4 
SPECIAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
for the eleosion of officers, will be held at Delmont- 
co’s, on Madison-square, on MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 
14, at 8:30 o’clock. 

CHARLES A. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 


EAD-QUARTERS FOR GOOD CHEAP 
Dentistry; 40 years’ practice; prices reduced; best 
$8 and $10 sets of teeth ever made; fine gold and pia- 
tina work lower and better than any other house. Dr. 
WAIT & SON, 45 East 23d-st., near 4th-av. Gas given. 


ATHS.—TURKISH, RUSSIAN. ROMAN, ELEC- 
tric, Medicated, Hot and Cold, Salt-water Baths, 
Moliere Thermo-Electric. SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
No, 21 West 27th-st. Open to-day. 


Psees, —NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT; 
promot, painless, efficacious; all rectal diseases 
treated successfully. Call, or send for circular, SANI- 
TARY INSTITUTE, No. 21 West 27th-st. 


XERCISE, HEALTH, AMUSEMENT.—J. 
WOOD’S Gymnasium, No. 6 East 28th-st.; open day 
and evening; running track, rowing-machines,; box- 
ing, training, batns, &c.; circulars. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


The Moliere Thermo-Electric Bath, includin: 
ish or Russian. ONE DOLLAReach. %1 West 


Turk- 
th-st. 


IFTH-AV. TAILORS’ MIs ITS AT HALF- 
price; Dress Suits loaned. SHEA’S, corner Broome 
and Crosby sts. 


USSELL’S ICE-CREAM DELIVERED TO 
families, 30c. per quart by the gallon; to churches, 
25c. per quart. Established 1851, No. 12 Bible House. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


The foreign mails for the week ending Saturday, 
Nov. 19, 1881, will close at this office on Tuesday at 
9:30 A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship Alaska, via 

ueenstown; on Wednesday at 10 A. M., to: 
steam-ship Scythia, via Queenstown, (correspondence 
for France must be specially addressed,) and at 11 
M., for France direct, by steam-ship France, via 
Havre; on Thursday, at 10:30 A. M., for Europe, by 
steam-ship Adriatic, via Queenstown, (correspondence 
for Germany and France must be speeifally addressed,) 
and at1l1A. M., for Germany, France, &c., by steam- 
ship Westphalia, via Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Ham- 
burg, (corresponaence for Great Britain and other 
European countries must be specially addressed;) on 
Saturday, at1l A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship City 

eenstown, (correspondence for Ger- 
and must be speciaily adaressed,) and 
. Germany. &c., by steam-ship Donau, 
via Southampton and Bremen, . (correspondence for 
Great Britain and other Euro countries must be 
specially addressed,) and at 1 P. M.. for Scotland direc 
by steam-ship Circassia, via Glasgow, and atl P. M. 
for Belgium direct, by steam-ship Rhynland, via 
Autres The mails for Jamaica, Greytown, and 

uefie 


Hayti close on ‘luesday at 1 P. M, 
Honduras and Livingston close on Tuesday at 7:30 
P, The mails for Cu Porto Rito, and Mexico 
close on Thursday at1:30P.M. The mails for New- 
oundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon close on Thursday 
at 2 P.M. and 8:30 Fr. M. The mails for Aspinwall and 
South Pacific close Nov. 21 at 10.A. M. The 
Austraha, &c., close Nov. 18 at 6:30 A. M. The mails 
tor China and sapes close Nov. 16 at 6:30 A. M. 
ENRY G. PEARSON, Postmaster, 
Post Orrick, NEW-Yorxk. Nov. 12. 188k 
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CURE. 


The antidotal theory, now admitted to be the 
only treatment which will eradicate Catarrha! 
Poison. 

Rev. Cnas. H, TaYvtor, 140 Noble-st., Brooklyn, N. Y.i 
“ One package effected a radical cure.” 


Rev. Gro. A. Rets, Cobleskill, Schoharie County, N, 
Y.: “it restored me to my ministerial labors.” 


Rev. W. H. Somver, Frederick, Md.: “Fine results 41 
siz cases in my family.” 


Rev. Gro. E. Pratt, St. Stephen’s Rectory, Philadel. 
phia: “Quite wonderful; let me distribute yous 
* Treatise.’” 


Cras. H. Stannopr, Newport, R.L: “I was too deaj 
to hear the church bells ring; hearing restored.” 


Grorce W. LAMeRIGHT, 73 Biddle-st., Baltimore, Md+ 
“ Suffered 9 years 3 perfectly cured.” 


Mrs. M. E, SHENNEY, 3,022 Sarah-st., St. Lonts: 
first natural breath in 6 years.”® 


“The 


Mrs. J. W. Purcett, Golden City, Col.: “ Used only 
one package ; entirely cured ; suffered 24 years.”” 


Dr. F. N. Crark, Dentist, 8 Montgomery-st., San Fran- 
cisco: “Suffered 15 years; perfectly cured,” &c, 


Dr. Wei De Meyer's Popular “ TREATISE” 
on Catarrh mailed free. The great Cure is delivered 
by Druggists, or by D. B. Dewey & Co., 182 Ful- 
ton-st.. New-York, for $1. 


66/\UICK AS A WINK.”—ROCKWOOD’S_IN. 
stantaneous Photographs, 17Union-square, West, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ONLY real American fine art juvenile book, 
60 pages of colored illustrations. Large quarto, 
Boards. Price, $z. 

CAT’S CRADLE. 
Rhymes and pictures for children, by EDwAarD Wi 
LETT and CHAS, KENDRICK. 
*,*The success of this book is without a parallel, 
Fourth edition now in the press. 
t@r-FOR SALE EVERYWHERE,¢43 
or by 
R. WORTHINGTON, 770 BROADWAY. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AT GRACE CHAPEL, 


14TH-ST., NEAR 4TH-AV., 
REV. A. B. CARTER, D. D., PASTOR, 
Holy Communion, 9 A. M. Morning service, 11+ 
evening at 7:30. 


—CHURCG OF THE EPIPBRANY, 47TH 

e4t., near Lexington-av., site‘of St. Alban’s, Rev. Uy 

T. Tracy, Rector.—Seats free. Services, 11 A, M..8 PB; 

M. Sunday-school,3 P.M, Evening sermon by Rev: 
Morgan Dix, S. T. D. 


woes sorsat Bevis anendprdeiinnesidhiaenssesteigtaianscpedaiinamaag eee ae 
T THE WEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
42d-st., between 5th and 6th avs., the Rev. H. BR 
‘ hapin will preach on Sunday, the 138th inst., at 11 A, 
M. and 7:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting on Wednesday 
evening at 8 o’clock. 


T STECK HALL, NO. 11 EAST 14TH-ST.~ 

Prof. Alexander Wilder on the “Science of a Lo 
Life,’ at 7:45 P.M. Mr. A. J. Davis on “How to Liv 
One Hundred Years,” at ll o'clock. Services begin ag 
the time appointed. Seats free. 


LL SOULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-AV., CORNER 

20th-st.—Sunday, Nov. 13, Rev. Dr. Bellows will 
preach at11A.M. Public cordially invited. Sunday- 
school at 9:30 A. M. 


664 BURNING DAY!—BISROP SNOW WILL 

preach in the Medical College, corner 23d-st, and 
4th-av., at 3 P. M.; subject—* The Approaching Con- 
flagration of the Heavens and the Earth.” 


NTHON MEMORIAL CHURCH, 48TH-ST., 
west of 6th-av.—Rev. R. Heber Newton wili preach 
at ll A. M. and at choral prayers at 4 P. M. 


} LEECK#LR-STREET UNIVERSALIST 

Church, corner of Downing-st.—Services 10:45 and 
7:30. Rev. S. A. Gardner, Pastor. Evening lecture~ 
“Is Sunday Sacred ?” A festival will be held in th: 
vestry Friday evening. 


RICK CHURCA. 5TH-AV. AND 37TH-ST.~ 
The Pastor, Rev. L. D. Bevan, will preach on Sum 
day morning at llo’clock, andin the evening at 4. 


NHURCA OF THE MESSIAH, 34TH-ST, 
Jand Park-av.—Rev. Robert Coilyer, will preach, 
Mornine at 11, subject—‘“ The Assassin’s Plea.* 
Evening at 8, memorial service to Mrs. Lucretia Mott, 
with addresses by the Pastor, members of the Peace 
Society and * Friends.” 


HURCH OF THE REDEEMER, CORNER 

Park-av. and 82d-st., Rev. J. W. Shackelford, D. D., 
Rector.—Holy communion, 7:30 A. M.; morning prayet 
ang sermon, 10:30 A. M.; evening, prayer an 
chising, 3:30 P. M.; lecture on St. Ambrose—Union 
of Church and State, 7:30 P. M. 


HURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, MADi- 
son-ay. and 42d-st.,. the Rev. Wilbur F. Watkins, 

. D., Rector.—Hours of service, 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. ML. 
awe subject—** Sowing Wiid Oats and what Comes 


HOURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, MADL 

Json-av. and 66tn-st.—Opening services to-day. Morn- 
ing prayerand Holy Communion, 11; sermon by the 
Rector, Rev. Mr. Guilbert. Evening, 7:30; sermon by 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., Rector of Grace Churoh. 


HURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY, 

5th-av., corner of 45th-st., Rev. Charles H. Eaton, 
Pastor.—Hours of service, 11 A. M. and7:45 P. M. Even- 
in a The Universalist Conception of Christ.* 
All are invited. 


YHURCH OF OUR SAVIODR, (SIXTH_UNT- 
versalist Society,) 57th-st., corner 8th-av., James 
M. Pullman, D. D., Pastor.—Sunday morning at il— 
we pene Signal;” evening, at 7:45—*Salvation by 
ork.” 


fm CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST, = 
5th-av., above 46th-st., 
Rav. R. 8S. Howland, D. D., Rector. 
Divine service, 11 A. M., 4 P. M, 


ALVARY CHURCH, CORNER 4ATH-AYV, 

and 2lst-st.—Services at 11 A. M. and 3:30 P. M. 
Right Rev. Henry B. Whipple, D. D., Bishop of Minne 
sota, will preach at both services. 


NOOPER UNION.—C. W. SAWYER WILL CON: 
duct Gospel service Sunday evening. Admission 
free. 


HRIST CHURCH, 5TH-AV. AND 35TH« 
a Bev. pe tome, Rector.—Services at 10:30 A.| 
- and 7: - M. I 


HURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
West 45th-st.—10:45 A. M., high celebration, Mo- 
zart’s Séventh Mass; 4 P. M., vespers, Nava, 


IRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PARKE-AV., COR* 
ner 39th-st.—Preaching by the Pastor, Rev. John 
Peddie, D. D., at 11 A. M.and 7:45 P. M. Young peo< 
ple’s Fanta Peep Monday evening; general praycr< 
meeting Friday evening, both commencing at 7:45 P. M. 


IVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, NO. 
155 Worth-st., Wm. F. Barnard, Superintendent.— 
Children’s service of song on Sunday at 3:30 0’clock. 
Public invited. Donations of shoes and second-hand 


clothing earnestly solicited, 


Kae SOCIETY OF SPIRITUALISTS, 
at Republican Hall, No, 55 West 33d-st.—Mrs. Brig: 
ham lectures morning and evening; as usual, morning 
services at 10:45; evening at 7:45. 


OURTH UNITARIAN CHURCH, 128THST.. 

west of 4th-av.—Rev. Charles P. Lombard wil 
preach Sunday morning at ll o’clock. The public corm 
dialiy invited. 


EW JERUSALEM CHAURCH, _35TH-ST., 

between Park and Lexington avs., Rev, S. S, 
Seward, Pastor.—Four sermons on the parable of the 
sower, Matt., xliL:1-8. Nov. 13—“Some seeds fell by¥ 
the wayside;” or, “Truths Received Without Affec- 
tion.” Nov. 20—“Some fell upon stony places;” or, 
“Truth Received in Natural Affection.” Nov, 27. 
“Some fell among thorns;” or, “Truth Received in 
Kvil Affections.” Dec. 4—“Otherg fell into r3 
ground;” or, ‘Truth Received in Good Affections.” 
cittatarmetn salient, Aesisinibactercinesnnsrieitt ween ime i SERS 


ILGRIM BAPTIST CHUR 
between 8th and 9th ave.—Rev. 
Piainfield, N. J. Services 10:30 A. M., 7:30. P. M, 


Ress PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Madison-av. and 29th-st.—Rev. Wm. Stephenson 
(Pastor elect) will preach Sunday, 13th, at 11 o’clock: 
A.M. and willbe fastalled in theevening. Service 
7:45 o'clock. Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, Moderator, will 
preside. Rev. Dr. S. lrenzus Prime, Kev. Dr. Vin- 
cent, and Rev. Dr. Bevan will take part in the exer-. 
cises. 


JAMUEL MORLEY, M. P., OF ENGLAND? 
Gen. Grant, Gov. Bigelow, Conn.; ex-Gov. Morgan, 
Dr. Prime, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., William E. Dod v. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and many others have signed a 
call fora hearingof Pastor Cété and Mr. J. W. Coo'- 
idge, in behalf of 'rench Protestantism in tne United 
States. Accordingly a union meeting will be held at 
Masonic Temple, 25d-st. and 6th-av., this rare = 
7:30 o’clock, at which these gentlemen, Father O” - 
nor, and others will speak. 


Sociery FOR ETHICAL CULTURE.—/ 
Prof. Felix Adler will lecture before this society: 
on Sunday, Nov. 13, at Chickering Hall, corner gh 
and 5th-av. Doors opened 10:30, closed 11 A, M. 
interested are invited to attend. Subdject—“ The Tes¢ 
of a Religion.” 


T. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 197 TH-ST« 

and 4th-av., Rev. Francis Lobdell, D. D., Rector. 
Holy communion, 8 A. M.; morning prayer and ser 
on ee a. M.; vespers até P. ML; evening prayer, 


qQeci eETY OF FRIENDS.—CAROLINE E, TAL< 
bot, a minister of the Society of Friends, will at 
tend divine worship at Friends’ Meeting-house, Noy 
144 East 20th-st.. (Gramercy Fark,) at 10:30 A. M. and 
P.M. All cordially invi 


coined on Be Plots Bk aaa in 

= 81 ween 

The Rev, A B. HART, tor, ates 

_ Serviceson Sunday at 10:304, M. and 4P ML. 
T. GEORGE’S CHURCH. STUYYESANT< 

a with sermon by en DOr. D. O. 

eston, -; evening: 4 o'clock; 4 
free service, 7:45, sermon by Rev. Dr. J. V. Lown ‘ 


HERE WILL BE A PUBLIC MEETIN 

in behalf of the New-York Christian Home for In 
temperate Men at the Broadway Tabernacle, Broad< 
way and 34th-st., on Monday, Nov. 14, 7:45 P. M. Hon. 
wi E, Dodge, President of the Home, will 


side. A statement of the work will be made by 


President-Manager, Mr. Chas. A. Bunt 
will be mad Rev. H.C. ee .. Rev. & Ire. 


Rev. Wil Fayiet. D. Diz 


O RENT—A DESIRABLE PEW IN ST. 
tholomew’s Church. Apply No. 126 East 23d-st. 


ASHINGTON-SQUARE METHO a 
Wbiscopa! Church, ‘thet, near thas ay le 
J. tor.—Sacrament at 10:30 A. M. Preaching, 
7:30. Subject—“Sowing and Reaping.” — i 
Zro§ SARRCH: Hirai uauas ties oa 

atil A. Miand4P. Mm. 





AL Riley & Sg 


Grand and Aven sts, N. Y. 


Silk Plushes,/(REAT BARGAINS 


EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR AND SHADE. 


FIRST-CLASS QUALITIES. 


WHE LARGEST COLLECTION OF STYLES IN THIS’ 
CITY. 


4560 PIECES ELEGANT QUALITY 


Moleskin Plushes, 


4LL SCARCE SHADES, BRONZE, MYRTLE, PRUNE, 
GARNETS, &c., 


AT $2 50. 


100 PIECES, 22-INCH WIDE, ALL DRESS SHADES, 
$3 75. 

450 PIECES 19INCH EXTRA 
QUALITY BLAOKS, FULLY 
50c. PER YARD LESS THAN 
SOLD ELSEWHERE........ 


'$2, $2.50, $3: 


65 PIECES 22-INCH BLACKS AND BROWNS, 638 50;. 
SELLING EVERYWHERE AT $4 25. 

89 PIEOHS 2%-INCH, MUCH BETTER, AT @3 95; 
CHEAP AT $5. 


IMITATION SEALSKIN, 


M% TO 50 INCHES WIDE, AT 33 PER CENT. LESS 
TRAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


10 PIECES 24-INCH, MAGNIFICENT QUALITY 


SILK ESCALIER, 


AT $5 50; WORTH 89 50. 
REVERSIBLE SILK PLUSHES FOR CLOAKING AT 
$4 75; WELL WORTH 87 50. 


6 PIECES 24-INCH FANCY SILK PLUSHES FOR LIN- 
ING AT $1 05; HAVE BEEN SOLD REGULARLY AT 64. 


UNPLUCKED PLUSH, 


OR BLACK POINT BEAVER, $750 PER YARD. 
REGULARLY AT $1L 


MIXED COLORED POINT BEAVER AT $1 50; WORTH 
AT LEAST 82 5¢@, 


WE INVITE INSPECTION. WEST SIDE COUNTER. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND-ST. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN-ST. 
59, 61, and 63 ORCHARD-8T. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts, 


ALL OVER THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


SIX FLOOR 


FILLED WITH 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS. 


6,060 YARDS ALL-SILE 7} 


DAMA SSES, +95. 
BLACE AND COLORS. J 


@ATIN MERVEILLEUX AND DE LYONS, @1 10 UP. 
BLACK AND COLORS IN DRESS:SILKS. 


Alexandre 
EID GLOVES 


FORMERLY SOLD BY. A, T. STEWART & CO, 
NEW COMPLETE ASSORTMENTIN’ ALL SHADES 
AND SIZES; ALSO, PH. COURVOISIER’S AND TRE- 
FOUSSE GLOVES. 


SOLD 


8 Buttons, 
$1 50. 


4B. 


$2. 


FOSTER’S PATENT LACINGS. 


SOLORS AND BLACE, IN KID GLOVES, WITH TRE 
FOSTER LACING, 


| 
At 85 Cents. 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. | 


60 CARTONS OF THE VERY FINEST GRADES,BLACK, 
COLORS, AND SHADED, TO MATCH HATS 
AND DRESSES, $1, $1 50, $2, $2 50, 
$3, 84, $5 UP. 


BEAVER HATS 


$1, $1 25, $1 60, $1 75, $2 UP. 


6 B. 


4LEXANDRE’'S.... —_—- 
C $2.50. 


frINE NAPPBD-EDGE BEAVERS, 81, $1 28, $1 50, 
2 75 UP. 


TMITATION BEAVERS, 136., 250., 48¢. 


PLUSH AND VELVET HATS, 800., $1, $1.55. 


NEW TRIMMED ROUND HATS 


AND BONNETS DAILY, $2 50, $3, $4 50, $5, $6 up. 

FEATHER TURBANS AND HATS, 56c., 750., $1, $I 25, 
$1 50, $2, $3, $4 up. 

BIRDS, BREASTS, AND WINGS. 

CHILDREN'S FELT TRIMMED HATS, IMMENSE 
VARIETY, 60c., 65c., 75¢., 85c. 

MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS, 81, $1 19, $1 89. 

2,500 DOZEN VARIOUS LINEN HANDERRCHIEFS, 
WOFTOES AND PLAIN. 


WE ASK AN EXAMINATION, 


RIBBONS, BONNET AND BASH, RIGHEST QUALI- 
TIES, lic., 20c., 25c., 35c., 60e. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, CHILDREN'S. CASHMERE. 
BOSE, GENTS’ CASHMERE HALF HOSE, 20 CENTS 
PAIR. 

@ENTS’ MERINO UNDERVESTS AND DRAWERS, 
45c., 75c., 85c. 

ALSO, CARTWRIGHT & WARNER, FULL ASSORT 
WENT. 


SHOES, SHOES. 


FALL: AND WINTER STOCK. LADIES’, MISSES’ 
CHILDREN’S, BOYS’, AND YOUTHS’, e 
WE WARRANT OUR OWN GOODS. 
Large Assortment 


Gents’ Slippers, $1, $1 25, $1 50 up. 


55 pieces rich Colors in Satins, 68c. per yard; worth 
£1 10. 

15 pleces 23-inch wide handsome black and colors 
Moire Antique, all silk, $1 45 per yard; worth $2 75. 


BASHMEIN'T. 
Clearing Out This Week, 


CEINA, GLASSWARE, HOUSEFURNISHING. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


59, 61, AND 63 ORCHARD-ST., 
56, 58, GO, 62, 64, 06, 68, AND 70 ALLEN-ST. 


DRESS-MAKING. 
bike, AN CHILDRENS Chit AD 
prom. if O° Sta. on is. Now York. person. Address 


FURS. 


PPP BP LLLP LL ILL ALLA ALAC AAPL APA APA AL OLLI PN 
Fintaner, darkont je Bt iusto, Iehgtbened 
' er Oe eG, BOUG: ‘Soward 


manufacturers 
stock of these goods at ons- 
third less than the regular 
prices. 


mXL00, 
~ Both suitable for manufacturin 


; DRY GOODS. 


LLLP LLL LLL LOLOL NL Na I I ng 


Le Boutilier Bros, 


FIVE 


IN 


COLORED AND BLACK 


DRESS GOODS. 


FIRST BARGAIN. 
100 PIECES 44-INCH ALL-WOOL SHOODAS 
at 35 cents per yard; 


THE SAME GOODS WHICH HAVE BEEN SELLING 
AT 50 CENTS. 


SECOND BARGAIN. 
$$ PIECES 44-INCH ALL-WOOL MOMIE CLOTHS 
at 50 cents per yard; 
REDUCED FROM 75 CENTS, 
THIRD BARGAIN. 


105 PIECES ALL-WOOL ARMURE PEKINS, 
INCHES WIDE, 


at 75 cents per yard; 


JUST-REDUCED FROM $1, AT WHICH PRICE THEY 
WERE CONSIDERED VERY GOOD VALUE. 


FOURTH BARGAIN. 
100 PIECES 44-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK ARMURES 
at 75 cents per yard; 


THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED IN BLACK 
DRESS GOODS, 


FIFTH BARGAIN. 


85 PIECES FINE HEAVY BLACK CASHMERES 


at 75 cents per yard; 


THESE ARE A PERFECT BLACK, AND OF A VALUE 
NOT EXCELLED IN THIS MARKET AT THE PRICE. 


LE BOUTILLIBR BROS.. 


Broadway and i4th-st. 


WE HAVE 


MADE 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


44 


EN EVERY DEPARTMENT THROUGHOUT OUR ES- 


TABLISHMENT, PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


GIMPS AND PASSEMENTERIES REDUCED FROM 


50c. TO 30c. PER YARD. 

60c. TO 40c. PER YARD. 
$100 TO 75c. PER YARD. 
$200 TO8150 PER YARD. 
83 00 TO$225 PER YARD. 
$5 00 TO$4 00 PER YARD. 


FRINGES AND ORNAMENTS AT SIMILAR REDUC- 


TIONS. 


LACES. 


WHITE AND BLACK SILK LACES, REAL DU- 


CHESSE LACE FICHUS, SCARFS, COLLARETTES, 
AND BARBES, REAL VALENCIENNES LACES IN 
ALL WIDTHS, SHORT 
CIENNES LACES, 


At a Discount of 10 Per Cent. 


PIECES FINE VALEN- 


on all Cash Purchases, 


All O. O, D, orders receive the same discount. 


DUNCAN A, GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19th sts. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


BONNET MAYED 
PURE DYE 


LACK SILKS. 


We have purchased from the 
their entire 


We give our customers the 


benefit of this great purchase, 


and offer the entire lot of 


24,000 YARDS 


AT PRICES RANGING 


from $1 to $2 25 per yard. | 


THESE.GOODS ARE PURE DYE, SOFT VSLVET 
FINISHED BLACK SILES OF THE ABOVE CELE- 
BRATED MANUFACTURE, 


THE PRICES ARE FAR BELOW ANY 
NAMED THIS YEAR FOR SIMILAR 
GOODS, AND OWING TO THE ADVANCE 
IN RAW SILK POSITIVELY CANNOT BE 
DUPLICATED. 


Le Boutilier Bros, 


Broadway and 14th-st. 


STORES, &C., TO LET. 


Te LET OR LEASE-—THRE FIRST AND SECOND 
lofts (about 47x00 feet each) of the new building 
Nos. 116 and 118 East idth-st., opposite Academy of 


usic. 
Also, entire new building No. 124 East l4th-st., size 


urposes; steam 
heat and power will be furnished if desired. 
WM. CRUIKSHANK 


ffice, No. 37 Astor House. 


Te? EASE TRE STORE NO. 8 BOWERY; FINE 
usiness position; five years’ lease; rent. $2,250 
per annum. Pen TON M, RODMAN, Real Estate 
Agent, No. 696 Broadway, corner 4th-st. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—- 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 


PROP 

MPNBCEATR TA DELIGHTFUL SUBURBAN 
eme; 3 spacious and elegant mansion on the 

mountain side; every convenience; water, gas, &c.; 

large grounds, shrubbery; stable 

unsurpassed healthfulness; extensive view; fo 

or will rent f shed till May next at low 

Address Box No. 101, Montolair, N. J. 


COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET. 
DEO AAAI IAL LAL ALAA AL ALALAL ALAR 
TT LET—AT BRICK CHURCH, ORANGE, N. J., 

ett-st.. a fully and completeiy furnished 
Bia'mjodene iosproveusoa: rend $120 great WAL 
SON, Box Tunes. Upt on Office, 1,369 Broadway. 


A TX ONICERS.“BRICK HOUSE. PERFECT O8- 
Renee erry tor Rate et: 


i 55x100; price iow; terms easy. 


Che Hew Fork Cres, 


DRY GOODS. 


WILL OPEN MONDAY, NOV. 14, 
A Large Invoice of 


h 
EMBROIDERED 


CARY RODE 


For Dresses, 


AT ABOUT HALF PRICE, 


RECENTLY BOUGHT AT A GREAT SAC-. 


RIFICE. 


$12 50 Each, 
Reduced from $22. 


BROADWAY, 4TH-AV.,9TH & 10TH STS, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


8 WEST 14TH-ST., 9 RUE _DE CLERY, 
NEAR 5TH-AV., PARIS, 


IMPORTERS, 


ARE THIS WEEK OFFERING SPECIAL ATTRAC- 
TIONS IN NEW MODELS OF 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND Bars 
BONNETS AND HATS OF OUR OWN MAKE, 
AND UNTRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS, 
OSTRICH PLUMKS AND TIS, 
PLAIN AND SHADED. 
FANCY FEATHERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


of the finest manufacture, for 
MILLINERY TRIMMINGS and DRESS GARNITURE, 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, SATINS, 
and every variety of fashionable 


MILLINERY MATERIALS. 


WATERED, SATIN, AND VELVET RIBBONS. 
MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
JARDINIEKES, VASES, AND BASKETS 
in new and valuable varieties of orcelain, 

AND BARBOTINE WAR 
AND EXQUISITE JARDINIERE PLANTS. 


Prices Marked Down. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N. B.—" Artificial Flower Guide,” with illustrated 
catalogue, sent free on application. 


FURNITURE. 


FURNITURE 


NE PRICE. 
INEXPENSIVE AND ELEGANT, 


Those to whom it is an object to save on pur- 
chases of furniture are strongly urged to see 
and compare our prices before buying. We 
are offering all kinds and styles of furniture 
at much less than customary rates, having un- 
rivaled facilities for cheap production. 

We do not deal in the commonest grades. All 
our goods, no matter how low the price, are 
thoroughly constructed, 


‘Buy of the Maker,” 


Geo. C. Flint & Co., 


STORES NOS. 104, 166, AND 108 WEST 
14TH-ST.,, 
Between 6th and 7th avs., one door west of 6th-av.7] 


CITY REAL ESTATE. 


N ELEGANT HOUSE, WITH STABLE.— 

Fine block on 5th-av., facing Central Park and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Near the new residences 
of Messrs. Richard Arnold, Jacob Campbell, and others. 
Beautifully finished in rosewood and French walnut. 
Elegantly frescoed; bulltinthe best manner; good 
sewerage and plumbing; fine mantel mirrors, grates, 
heaters, and every possible improvement; near 84th- 
st., the well-arranged front bay wiadows command- 
ing extended views of the entire Park. The weli-con- 
structed staple, with water, gas, coachman’s room, 
and newest improvements, connects in rear; reasons- 


ble price; terms to suit. 
Vv. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st., and 661 bth-av. 


LEONARD J, CARPENTER, 


56-58 East 23d-st., ¥. M. O. A. Building. 
Desirable 4-story dwellings for sale. 

23d-st., near d4th-av., 25xOOX100.......-.. .ceeeeee $35,000 
£2d-st., near Broadway, 80x60x98.9...........0.5 60,009 
List-st., near Broadway, 25x65x100..........6... 35,0 
lith-st., Stuyvesant Park, 22.8x56x84 
16th-st., near ipsne pines, 25x70x100 22,000 

A revised list for November is ready and will be fur- 
nishea applicants. 

4-STORY 


SUPERB BROWN-STONE 
flat, 60x80x102.2 feet; 100 rooms; steam pumps; 
constant supply hot and cold water throughout; every 
improvement; excellent tenants; finest location in 
City, between two beat elevated roads; houses paying 
splendid income; arare chance tosecure an elegant 
spartmenc Rosse at a great bargain. JACOB V. D, 
YYCKOFY’, Nos. 176 and 1,267 Broadway, or No. 113 
East $4th-st., evenings. 


TEW CABINET-FINISHED THREE-STORY 
} brown-stone dwellings, from 15 to $4 feet front, 55 
to 67 feet deep, lots 100 feet, situate on 46th-st. and 
72d (100 feet) st.; prices from $25,000 to $40,000; 
elegant new designs. Also, palatial residences in all 
parts of City, from $50,000 to $150,000 each. Apart- 
ment-honses and flats, well rented, at great bargalng 
forinvestment. Apply to DOW & HITCHCOCK, 

No. 115 Broadway. 


TTENTION CAPITALISTS AND BUILD- 
ERS.—For sale cheap, 3 or 5 lots on 59th-st., (Cen- 
tral Park,) between 5th and 6thays. This is undoubdt- 
edly the finest and most profitable location in the City 
for the erection of elegant apartment-houses. Apply 
~ culo HONIG, No. 111 Broadway, Rooms G an A 
asement. 


MUEEAyY FEIL.L.—LEXINGTON-AV., SOUTH- 
5\ west corner, choice, elegant four-story base- 
ment and cellar high-stoop brown-stone house and 
lot, three rooms ns and in the most perfect order; 
wood-work by Pottier & Stymus; size 20x70x76; a 
bargain. RICHARD V, HARNETT, No. 111 Broadway, 
basement. 


[ePHAV.. NEAR 506TH-ST, — EXTRA 
large, fine house, with or witnout furniture; also, 
beautiful medium-sized house same locality; also, 
elegant double house, choice location, near 5th-av., 
below the Park; prices very reasonable. 
W. P. SEYMOUR, No. 171 Broadway. 


ATO. 22 KAST SSD-sT., NEAR STG-AV. 
IN AND THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART.— 
Fine four-story high-stoop brown-stone dwelling, 20x 
Keys trom 

V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 

81 Cedar-st. or 661 5th av. 





| AT BARGAINS—ELEGANT FURNISHED AND 


unfurnished dwellings; every avenue and street; 
prices, $10,000 to $150,000. JACOB V. D. WYCKOFF, 
Nog. 176 and 1,267 Broadway, over Herald branch. 
N. B.—Business property and flats paying 20 per cent. 


OR INVESTMEN'T —~ WELL-RENTED BUSBI- 

ness property on Grecne-st., between Broome and 
Spring, paying over 14 per cent. net, for sale b 
ISAAC HONIG, No. 111 Broadway, Rooms G and 
basement. 


SSORTMENT OF CHOICE NEW DWELL- 
ings for sale, Murray Hill, 37th-st., near Lexing- 
ton av. Send for descriptions and prices to CHARLYS 
ae bnAn & SONS, owners and builders, No. 305 East 
~Bt. 


N OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 
—For sale, one or two lots on 53d-st., between 5th 
and 6th avs., or will build (at fair price) to suit any 
parties Resting @ first-class residence. 
OBERT IRWIN, No. 42 West 40th-st. 


SARK INVES TMENT.—FOR SALE, CHEAP, 

Afirst-class store property In Bowery, (west side,) 

including corners. Yor particulars apply to ROBERT 
IRWIN, No. 42 West 40th-st. 


ROA DW AY—FOR SALE, A PROPERTY FRONT- 

ing on three streets; near new Opera-house and ho- 
tels. — only with JAMES PRICE, No. 200 Hua- 
s0n-st. 


(Soon PROPERTIES. BUITABLE FOR 
manufacturing; very central; also, corners and 
fronts for private and public warehouses. 

JAMES PRICE, No. 200 Hudson-st. 


OR SAWLE—THE VERY DESIRABLE VACANT 
lot No. 20 Clark-st., with immediate possession; 
size, 25x90; will be sold at a bargain. Apply for par- 
ticulars to DANI“L BIRDSALL & CO., 319 Broadway. 


HIRTEENTH-ST., BETWEEN 6TH AND 

7th avs., handsome three-story high-stoop brick 
house, 20-foot front; a bargain. RICHARD V. HAR- 
NETT, 111 Broadway, basement. 


R28 SALE, LOVW—TEN LOTS ON 188TH AND 
139th sta., Just west of the Boulevard; good house 
and stable onthem. K&.H. LUDLOW & CO.,3 Pine-st. 


POR SA LE—ON LENOX HILL, A MODERN FOUR- 
story brown-stone dwelling, 20x55; in perfeot 
order; immediate possession. Cuyli at 109 East 60th-st. 


Fee SALE OR TO LET—NO. 9 WEST 88TH- 
‘st., four-story 25-foot brown-stone house. BIOH- 
ARD V. HARNETT, Ko. 111 Broadway, basement. 


_ REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


Wy abr ee aire FOR IRON FOUNDRY, NOT 
over J5 miles from New-York City, and with warer 
facilities and water-front preferred. Address, statin 
location, extent, and prive, RODNEY, Hox No. 18 
dimes Office, New-York City. ' 

DNINCUMBERED IMPROVED 
$5 OOO LR and cash in exchange for 
Sage a lots. Address BUILDER, Box No. 111 

mes ce, 


HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED. 


ANTED-—FOR THE WINTER, BY A SMALL 

family of adults, perfectly responsible Fer: .e 
fully furnished fiat, in good central locality. Address, 
stating terms, G. {. A., Box No. 184 T'imas Office. 


W ANTED-—TO RENT FOR THE WINTER, OR 
a for a year or more, 4 furnished house, above 34th- 
*, 
cc 


cen 4th and 6th avs. 
Toth sib and. 6th vs + @o ebilgren.) Agrees 


Stewart & 


Sunday 


¥ 


DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & Co, 


roe 


FURS. 


Seal Dolmans trimmed with silver and 
natural Beaver and Otter, Seal Sacques. 
Fur-lined Circulars with Silver Beaver Col- 
lars and lined with Siberian Squirrel in Satin 
de Lyon, Armure Coutille and Silk Sicil- 
jienne. Muscovite Capes in Black and 
Silver Fox, Otter, &c. Muffs, in Seal, Sil- 
ver and Black Fox, Beaver, Otter, and 
Chinchilla. Carriage and Sleigh Robes, 
Fur Trimmings, &o., &c. 


BROADWAY AND 19TH-STREET, 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 


TO BREWERS, 


Mannfactarers,. and. Capitalists, 


Valuable Manufacturing Prop- 
erty for Sale, 


The property known as the 
TURTLE BAY BREWERY, 


running through .from 44th to 45th st., between | 
1st and 2d avs., in the City of New-York, comprising 
12 full City lots, six on 45th-st. and six on 44th-st., i 
being 150 feet front and rear by 200 feet 10 inches in 
depth, will be offered for sale at public auction at the 
Exchange Sales-room, No. 111 Broadway, 


ON THURSDAY, NOV. 17, 


AT 12 O'CLOCK M. 


LEWIS. J. PHILLIPS, Auctioneer, 


The buildings on the property consist of a brick 
brewery with ice-house, two stories in height in the 
front on 45th-st., and three stories in the rear, with 12 
vaults, a large concert hall and saloon, and rooms 
connected with same, known as 


TURTLE BAY ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 


And stable and outbuildings on rear. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION CAN BE GIVEN. 


This property can, atsmaltl expense, be put in order 
for the brewing of Lager Beer or Ale. 

It is well located for manufacturing. business of any 
character, or can be improved for tenement purposes 
to advantage. 

For permits,to examine premises or information as 
te terms, &c., call upon, or address 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, 


Nos. 93 and 95 NASSAU-ST., NEW-YORK CITY. 


ADRIAN H. MULLER, Auctioneer, : 
7 RUSTEES’ SALE OF VA LUABLE WEST 
SIDE LOTS ON GRAND BOULEVARD, 10TH 
AND 11TH AVS., AND RiIVERSIDE-AV., OPPOSITE 
RIVERSIDE PARK, 102D, 103D, AND 104TH STS., AND 
WATER LOTS ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON will seli at auction, 
on TUESDAY, Nov. 15, at-12 o'clock, at the Exchange 
Sales-room, No. 111 Brosdway, 

BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES, 
PovLEvarD—4 lots, south-west corner of 102d-st. 
TENTH-AVENUE—2 lots, south-east corner of 100th-st. 
ELEVENTH-AVENUE—4 lots,south-east corner of 1024-st. 
ELEVENTH-AVENUE—4 lots, west side, 25.11 north of 

104th-st. 

sea ce ania lots, south-west corner of 1038d- 
st. : 
RIVERSIDE-AVENUE—4 lots, south-east corner of 103d- 
st., and opposite Riverside Park. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND-STREET—5 lots, south side, 
100 feet west of Boulevard. F 

ONE. HUNDRED AND THIRD-STREET—S' lots, south side, 
100 feet east of Riverside-av. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH-STREET—2 lots, north side, 
100 feet west of lith-av. 
wn. water lots, south-west corner of 

a-st. 

TWELFTH-AVENUE—1 water lot, 75.11 north of 99th-st. 

70 per cent, may remain on bond and mortgage. 
Book-mapa at the office of the auctioneers, No. 7 Pine-st. , 


mur BROOKLYN PARK COMMISSIONERS 
will sell at public auction, by Cole & Murphy, 
Auctioneers, at their Sales-room, No. 379 Fuiton-st. 

on THURSDAY, Nov, 17, 1881, the EAST SIDE PARK, 
LANDS, comprising 1,000 LOTS, beautifully located on 
bigh ground in the most desirable section of the city 
of Brooklyn. 

The lots comprise an area of 130 acres, which in 
itself must form a first-class neighborhood, and af- 
fordsa rare opportunity for investment or improve- 
ment. A restrictive clause in the deeds prohibits the 
erection of buildings detrimental to the property. 

The title will be guaranteed by the city of Brooklyn. 

Seventy per cent. of the purchase money may re- 
mainon bond and mortgage for 10 years at five per 
cent. interest. 

Maps and plans of the property can be seen at the 
office of the auctioneers, or at the office of Homer 
Morgan, No. 2 Pine-st.,. New-York City. 

J. 5, T. STRANAHAN, President. 


BICHARD Vv. HA RNETDD, AUCTIONEER, 
Will sell at auction, TUESDAY, Nov. 22, at 12 o'clock, 
at Exchange Sales-room, No. 111 Broadway, Trustee's 
sale, by order of Nicholas E. Kernan, Esq., of Utica, 
Trustee. 

134TH-ST., NORTH SIDE, 106.6 FEET WEST OF WILLIs- 
Av.—Six elegant three-story high-stoop basement and 
sub-cellar brick and frame houses, with Mansard roof. 
Location is elegant and convenient to L station. 

N. A. & F. B. CHEDSEY, Esqs., Attorneys, No. 6 City 
Hall-place. 

Maps at Auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway, basement. 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, AUCTIONEER, 
will sell at auction, WEDNESDAY, NOV. 16, 
at 12 o’clock, at Exchange Sales-room, 111 Broadway, 
Executor’s sale, estate of Mary Ann Delanney, dec'd, 
South Fordham, elegant plot of land, 659x106, with 
two-story brick ana frame house, on south side of 
Grove-st., near Prospect-av., close to Tremont depot. 
JOSEPH A. KENT, 
Attorney for Executor, 12 Chambers-st. 
Maps at auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway, basement, 


RICHARD V. HA} NETYT, AUCTIONEER, 
Will sell at auction, TUESDAY, Nov. 16, at 12 o’clock, 
at Exchange Sales-room, No. 111 broadway, 

436 East 14TH-ST.—Substantial five-atory and cellar 
first-class brick tenement, with fine store. The plumb- 
ing, painting, and carpentering has just been put in 
complete order, with new iron sewer, &c.; most desir- 
able piece of investment property; size, 23.3x78.3. Sale 
positive; title perfect; terms liberal. Maps, &c., at 
auctioneer’s office, No. 111 Broadway, basement. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


~——-Panphlets and Plans 


OF THE 


Central Park Apartments 


(HOME CLUBS) 
ON 7TH-AY., 58TH AND 59TH STS., 
FACING THE PARK, 
ARE NOW READY FOR APPLICANTS 
At the offices of 
Messrs. ALEXANDER & GREEN, Equitable Building. 

Messrs. LESPINASSE & FRIEDMAN, 9 Pine-st. 

Messrs. HUBERT, PIRSSON & CO., Architects, 
1,251 Broadway. 

These apartments will be, without exception, the 
most epacious and elegant im the world. The draw- 
ing-rooms, reception-rooms, &c., being larger than 
ean possibly be obt&ined in any private house less 
than 30 feet wide. The buildings are to be entire- 
ly fire-proof, warmed with steam, provided each with 
two passenger elevators, one especially for the use of 
servants, &c, Every room will have windows directly 
on the open air, ere will be no shafts or air wells 
in the buiidings. The cost and yearly rental will be, as 
in ajl home club organizations, about one-helf of what 
the same accommodation would cost outside of co- 
operation. 

PARTIES DESIRING SHARES MUST MAKE AP- 
PLICATION IN WRITING TO 

Messrs, ALEXANDER & GREEN, 
No. 120 Broadway, Equitable Building, 


On or before Monday, Nov. 21, 


AT 3 O'CLOCK P. M.. 
STATING THE NUMBER OF SHARES DESIRED AND 
IN WHICH BUILDING. 


Allotments will be made the 
26th day of November. 


TS ET—AT FORT WASHINGTON, RESIDENCE 
of Charles O’Conor, house extra woll furnished; 
large new stable; bowling alley; fine garden; 10 acres 
of land; plenty of shade. For particulars apply to 
J. ROMAINE BROWN, No. 1,250 Broadway. 

—  -O- 
Has DSOMELY FURNISHED FOUR-STORY 

English basement house to let or lease; hot-water 
furnace; open fire-places; heaithful, cheerful, and 
home-jike; in complete order. Apply on premises, No. 
34 Eagt Sist-at. 


. BEAUTIFUL BASEMENT HOUSE IN 
As bee Wares Kat jer fall> furnished, for the 

inter. Apply to E. H. LUDLOW & CO., No. 3 Pine- 
st. and No. 1,130 Broadway. 


Tene, foe No ar WITH ALL INPROVE- 
pa acted Rect aha 


BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE. 
OR SALE—FOUR LOIS ON LINDEN BOULE- 


ard, near Prospect Park, Brookiyn, 25x130. 
Fo Hey sag each. pew to owner. J. MAR- 


ee 


fee 
VIN. York Gi 


* CLOTHING. 


OVERCOATS, 
ULSTERS, 
ULSTERETTES, 


SELV-LINED, WOOL-LINED, AND SILK-LINED. 
Made to Order in the most perfect style. 


FROM $15, $20, $25, 830, $35, AND $40. 


COLL, the TAILOR, 


PIONEER OF MODERATE PRICES. 


620 Broadway, 620 
139 to 151 Bowery, N. Y. 


Open evenings until ® o’clock; Saturday untli 10.. 
Samples and rules for self-measurement sent by 
mail everywhere, 

ranch stores in all principal cities. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FEMALES, 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M. to9 P. M. Subscriptions received 
and coples of 

THE TIMES for sale. 

ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 


HAMBER-MAID.—BY A YOUNG GIRL OF EX- 
erience as chamber-maid or nurse; willing to as- 
sist at other work; City reference. Callat No. 23: 
West 47th-st. 


HAMBER-MAID, &c.—BY A YOUNG GIRL 

as first-class chamber-maid and waitress; would 
do plain sewing; best City reference, Call at No, 120 
West 20th-st., first floor; ring bell. 


f mg ae gt AND WAITRESS,—BY 


young girl, in private family; two years’ City 
reference from last employer. Address B. H., Box No. 
259 Limes Up-town Ofice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


HAMBER-MAID.—BY A YOUNG PROTEST- | 
ant woman as chamber-maid; first class; best ref- 
grenoe. fi Monday, at No. 187 West 25th-st.; ring 
0. Lbe 


HAMRBER-MAID.—BY A RESPECTABLE 

oung Woman as first-class chamber-maid and 
waitress; beat City references. Call at No. 151 East 
32d-st., first floor. 


OOK—CHAMBER-MAID AND WAITRESS. 

—By two sisters, together, both thoroughly compe- 

tent; will do the work of smail private family if re- 

quired City or country; best City reference. Address 
. K., Box 325 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


90%.—BY FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH FAMILY 

cook; 1s economical and capable of taking entire 
charge of kitchen; City or country; City reference. 
No..160 West 28th-st.. store; call Monday. 


OOK.—A LADY GIVING UP HOUSEKEEPING 

would like to find a situation for her colored cook, 
who is very competent. Apply at No, 30 West i7th-st., 
Monday, Nov. 14. 


O00K.—BY A SWEDISH WOMAN AS FIRST- 

class cook in a first-class private family; under- 
stands all kinds of!cooking, desserts, pastry; best 
City reference. Call at No. 829 3d-av., third floor. 


O00K.—BY A FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH FAMILY 

cook; is economical and capable of taking entire 
charge of kitchen; City or country; best City refer- 
ence. Callat No. 150 West 28th-st., in store, 


00K, &c.—BY A PROTESTANT GIRL AS COOK 
and plain washing, or chamber-maid and plain 
sewer; good references if required. Address M. A. C., 
Box No. 285 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway, 


COosk: &c.—BY A RESPECTABLE GIRL AS COOK 
and laundress in small family; City referenee from 
last place. Call at No. 236 West 19th-st. 


MPOK.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN AS GOOD FAM. 
ily cook; will assist with washing: good City ref- 
erence, Call at No. 121 West 30th-st., Room No. 12. 


OOK, &e.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO 
cook, wash, and iron; good references. Call at 
No. 2,295 3d-av., second floor. 


OOK.—BY COMPETENI YOUNG WOMAN AS 
J/Jthorough coox in private family; good baker: best 
City reference. Call at 204 West 82d-st., three flights. 


RESS-MAKER.—COMPETENT; WISHES A 

few more customers by the day in private famt- 
lies; good operator on Wheeler & Wilson machine, 
and understands her business thoroughly; City refer- 
ence given. Address Dress-maker, Box No. 328 Times 
Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


RESS-MAHKER.—A LADY GIVING HIGHEST 
BJ references desires a few more engagements by the 
day, or will take orders at home in cutting and fitting 
by the * Gillotte system.” Address, all the week, Ref- 
erences, Box 286 Times Up-town Ofioe, 1,269 Broadway. 


RESS-i AK ER.—EXPERIENCED; PERIFECT 

JF cutter, fitter, and trimmer; by the day or at home; 

highest references. Call or address No. 34 West 44th- 
st., third flat. 


RESS-MAKER.—WOULD LIKE A FEW MORE 

engagements by the day; cutting and fitting; ref- 
erence given, Address Dress-maker, Box No. 261 
Times Up-town Ojfiice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


RESS-MA K ER.—FIRST CLASS; AFEW MORE 

customers by the day; perfect fitter and trimmer; 
pod ¢ eragor; terms very moderate, Call at No. 160 
Las ith-st. 


ODSEKEEPER.—BY AN AMERICAN WIDOW 

lady as housekeeper; competent to take full 
charge of a gentleman’s home and family; standing 
and ability unquestionable. Address M., Box No. 124 
Times Office. 


BE OUSEKEEPER.-—BY RESPECTABLE WIDOW 
lady, in gentleman’s or widower’s family; thor- 
eughly understands all household duties; noobjection 
to children; reference given if required. Call, Mon- 
day, at No. 319 East 41st-st., one flight. 

OUSEKEEPER.—BY AN AM!RICAN LADY; 

capable of taking entire charge, either in or out 
of the City: first-class reference. Address C. M., Ad- 
vertisement Office, No. 554 3d-av. 


OUSE-WORK.—BY RELIABLE WOMAN FOR 

house-work; good plain cook, washer, and ironer; 
fiat preferred; best City reference. Call, Monday, at 
No. 436 West 52d-st., candy store. 


VITCHEN GK PANTRY MAID.—BY A RE- 
spectable girl in hotel, restaurant, or boarding- 
house. Call at No, 247 East 30th-st., two flights. 
iY ADY’S MAaAID.—BY A RESPECTABLE ENG- 
_dlish person as maid or nurse to an invalid; under- 
stands her duties; don’t object to go to Europe or to 
the Sonth; accustomed to travel; good sailor; City 
references. Address H. Kh. P., Box No. 322 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


ADY’s MALD.—COMPETENT; IS AN EXCEL- 

lent hair-dresser and droess-maker; is willing to 
assist with grown children; no objection to travel; 
beat references. Call at No. 122 West 20th-st. 


URSEAND SEAMSTRESS, OR CHAMBER- 

maid and Seamstress.—By a young American 
womans; operates on machine; willing and obiig- 
ing; best City reference. Address A. W. F., Box No. 
25” Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


URSE.—BY EXPERIENCED SCOTCH PROTEST- 
ant woman as infant’s nurse; take entire charge 
from birth; four years’ City reference. Addreas C. b., 

Box No. 301 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. } 
PARE 


URSE.—BY RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO TAKE 

eare of children and sew, or do light chamber- 
work; good operator; first-class references. Call at } 
No. $60 3d-av., first fioor. 


URSE.—BY PROTESTANT WOMAN; WILL 
take full charge of infant from birth; thoroughly 
competent in every respect; City reference. Address 
J., Box 288 Times Up-town Office, No, 1,269 Broadway. 


*) URSE.—BY A YOUNG GIRL TO TAKS CARE OF 
i grown children and do sewing: wiiling and oblig- 
ing. Call at No. 819 9th-av.,, first floor. 


URSE AND SEAMSTRENSS.—BY A YOUNG 
English Protestant as nurse and seamstress; high- 
est reference. Call at No. 223 West 8lst-st., first floor. 






































‘like similar situation in this City. 


Robembrr .3, 1881.----Ouadreuple Sheet. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


nA 


FEMALES, 


PPPDPALL ALS. 


ASHING.—BY A RESPECTABLE PROTEST- 
ant woman; would like to make Winter eng: 
iments to do gentlemen's and family washing by the 
dozen or week at 25c., 60c., and 75c. ; small pieces, 3c. ; 
shirts glazed; reference. Address Mra. Hams, No. 

223 West d1st-st. 


pet nist cst Sit AANA! eee PO Te PS 
ASHIN ho pli A BF a pote aa Bh mee 
entlemen’s or families’ w ; fir '- 
erence ven. Call or address, all week, Mrs. Morris, 
No, 337 East 35th-st. 


ASHING.—BY A FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS; 
‘ laaies, pouilemen'®, or families’ washing: hee 
: rms; - 

en ee reitrs, Voeser, No. 149 West 51st-st. 


pcairtm onan cate nbeeee tints coh sabe Brice oer iat 
ASHING.—BY FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS, TO 
take es ean give first-class references. Call 
at No, 261 West 47th-st., third floor, Room Ko. 9. 


iach tit all incindhc ect ren tcc Sues tens te te 

Warsitih damier washings has ng bigaching 
or ama amillies’ washing; 

ground. Call or address Mrs. Shemeld, 127 East 77th-st. 


wan 


CLERKS AND SALESMEN. 


PRA AAA AAA AA AAR 

W ANTED—BY A COMPETENT YOUNG LADY, A 
position of trust where character and ability 

will avatl; would give bonds if necessary or very best 

Gity references. Call or address Miss N.. No. 310 West 
-8 


NTELLIGENT YOUNG LADY. RAPID 

writer, &c., wishes cone! office work preferred. 
Address M. D., Box No. 309 Times Up-town Ofice, No. 
1,209 Broadway. 


MALES, 


YOUNG MAN WHOHAS’ WORKED AT JA- 
panning for six months, in Connecticut, would 
Address J. 0. C., 
No, 424 West 46th-st. 


UTLER,. — BY A SWEDISH MAN, SPEAKS 

French, German, and English, as first-class butler; 
nese City reference. Address V. P., No. 90 4th-av.; 20 
cards. 


ODACHMAN.—BY A SWEDISH MARRIED MAN; 
Jean takecareof horses and carriages thoroughly; 
an experienced driver; understands gardening thor- 
oughly; will furntsh the best reference. Address 
Francis, Box No. $1, Bronxville Post Office, Westches- 
ter County, N. Y. 


Cr JHMAN AND GROOM.—BY YOUNG 
Englishman; experienced City and country driver; 
thoroughly understands his business in all branches; 
not afraid of work; best City and country reference 
from last employers. Address H. G., Box No. 253 Times 


Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY FIRST-CLASS 

/young man; four years’ excellent City reference; 
thoroughly acquainted with horses, carriages, and 
harness of all kinds, as present and last employer will 
be happy to certify. Call Monday, or address M. T., 
No. 18 East 27th-st. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM,.—BY A COLORED 

y ghly understands his business; 

n keeping carriages and harness 

; good City driver; best City references. Ad- 

dress R. D., Box No. 826 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


YOACHMAN OR GROOM AND COACHMAN.— 

/By a first-class man; thoroughiy understands his 
busimegs in every respect; good Oity reference. Call 
or address J. F. D., No. 210 West 50th-st., private 
boarding stable. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM.—WIFE LAUN- 

dress, chamber-maid, or nurse; both can be highly 
recommended for being competent and trustworthy; 
country preferred. Aadregs, for three days, Mr. 
Kane, No. 36 West 39th-st., for coachman. 


c= CH™MAN.—UNDERSTANDS FULLY THE 
care and management of a first-class establish- 
ment, as references will testify; 
last employer; marriage the cause of leaving. 
address W., No. 16 West 35th-st. 


YOACHMAN.—A SINGLE MAN (28) IS ABOUT 

leaving his present employer; is a first-class coach- 
men and groom; also, a good City driver and can 
ride; reference. Address J. M., No. 488 7th-av., second 
floor, front. 


ODACHMAN OR GR°OM,—BY A YOUNG 

man; Protestant; willing and obliging; thorough] 
competent; City reference from last employer. Ca 
or address R. T., No. 184 West 40th-st., livery stable. 


OACHMAN OR GROOM.—BY A YOUNG 

man; thoroughly understands his:business; nine 
years’ City reference. Addressorcall on Edward, 
care Dr. Cattanach, No. 15 West 44th-st. 


CR pO OR SECOND COACHMAN.— 
«/ By a young man; Protestant; best reference from 


over four years with 
Callor 


last employer. Address, for two days, D. A. R., No, 
11544 West 32d-st., private stable. 


YOACHMAN.—BY A YOUNG MAN, JUST COME 

over, as coachman; best of old country reference 
can be given, Address P. M., Box No. 257 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 14269 Broadway. 


CIOACHMAN.—ANY LADY OR GENTLEMAN 
wishing a first-class colored coachman, single, with 
best City reference, may address, for four days, J. R. 


B., Box No. 266 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


NOOKM.—BY A FRENCH MAN COOK; UNDER- 

stands pastry and all kinds ice-creams; in a private 

family; good City reference. Address L. M., No. 18 
Lafayotte-place. 


JURNACE-MAN.—BY A SWEDISH MAN, TO 
take care of furnaces, in neighborhood of 48th and 
54th sts. and Madison and 5th avs.; five years’ best 
City recommendations. Address Frederick Wealiim, 
No. 1,006 2d-av. 


ARDENER AND FARMES.—MARBRIED; 
aged 39; 17 years’ practical experience in rose, 
greenhouses, and grapertes, cultivation fruits and 
vegetables; understands farming !n all branches; 
unexceptionadble City references for character and 
abilities. Address Gardener, care Florist, 70y Gth-av. 


ARDENER.—MARRIED: SCOTOH; HAS 
Wovractical knowledge in the management of graper- 
jes, xreenhouses, flower and kitehnen garden; has had 
the management of first-class places; references. Ad- 
dress Scoteh Gardener, No. 114 Chambers-st.,seed store. 


YARDENER.—WITH 10 YEARS’, 6, AND 56 

years’ references; understands graperles, green- 

houses, and garden. Ingulre of Mr. Camble, No. 876 
Broadway. 


G A R DEN ER.—PROTESTANT; MARRIED, NOIN- 
Weumbrance; 10 years’ reference from iast em- 
ployer. Address F., at seed store, No, 34 Barclay-st. 


ROOM.—BY A RESPECTABLS YOUNG MAN, 
Wage 20; thoroughly understands his business; is 
wiliing and obliging; make himself useful; first- 
class reference from last employer. Call, for two 
days, or address W. C., No. 137 West 51st-st., in stable, 


\TORE-K EEPFR.—IN OLUB OR HOTBL, BY A 
SSyoune man; wellrecommended. Address B., Box 
No. 327 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


JEBOUATERER.—4 PRACTICAL UPHOLS- 
CU terer will undertake the making of window and 
door draperies, loose covers, shades, &c., at his resi- 
dence, for private families or stores; best references 
iven; iso, first-class paper-hanging. Callat No, 281 
‘ast 62d-st. 


WYSEPUL REAN.—WELL 
keep a fine house clean; be generally useful; can 
do gardening, milk, and tend horses; City reference 
from two of best families. Edward, No. 2,519 2d-av., 
corner of 120th-st. 
“87 AITZR.-—BY A FRENCHMAN (SINGLE) AS 
W first-class waiter in private family; City or coun- 
try; excellent reference from last employer; wages, 
$35 to $40. Call oraddress, for two days, No, 919 tth- 
av., corner of 62d-st. 














UNDERSTANDS TO 








wa ITER.—BY A FIRST-CLASS FRENCHMAN 
ina private family; nas lived with some of the 
best families in this City, who can highly recommend 
him. Address N. T., Box No. 325 Times Up-town Office, 
No. 1,269 Broadway. 





We IP£&R.—BY A YOUNG MAN IN PRIVATE 

family or boarding-house as waiter or footman; 

to make himself generally useful. Address Walter. 

No. 619 6th-av., corner of 52d-st., tailor’s store. 

y AYTER.—BY A YOUNG SINGLE GERMAN, 
who speaks French fluently: would make him- 

Address, by letter, No. 





self useful about the house. 
118 East 108th-st. 


AITER.—BY RESPECTABLE MAN AS WAITER 
in private family; best City reference. Call or 
address P. B., No. 4%1 6th-av. 


Weeerae A BOY OF 17 YEARS ASITUA- 

tion in a store or oftice where he can be useful; is 

stout, strong, and willing to work; resides with his 
parents, and can give good reference, Address A., 
ox No. 18% Times Office. 





FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NE FRANCAISE LADY’S MAID.—EX- 

cellente couturicre, sachant faire les robes et coif- 
fer, références de premiére ordre du New-York, dé- 
sire une place. S’adresser, par lettres seulement, No. 
89 Westd4merue. French Lady’s Maid. 


_ HELP WANTED. —__ 


URSE.—WANTED, A YOUNG WOMAN (AMERI- 
I can or German Protestant) te take care of an 
infant and do light chamber-work; a pleasant home 
and good wages are open to the above who can come 
properly recommended, Address, by letter only, MAR- 
Rin? No. 59 Drexel Building, Wall-st., New-York City. 





UBRSE.—BY A YOUNG AMERICAN GIRL AS 

nurse and seamstress. Call at No. 154 West 28th-st. 

BADER, AMANUENSIS, AND HOUSE- 
Vie miadie-aged lady of education and ex- 
perience to elderly lady or gentleman who would like 
# cheerful, responsible person, to whom ail household 
duties could be intrusted; znexceptionable references, 
Address Miss Hesse, No. 125 Sth-av. 


EAMSTRESS,—A LADY WISHES A FEW MORE 

engagements by the day todo family sewing; can 
assist with dress-making and use all kinds of sewing- 
machines; 61 per day. Call or address, for three 
days, No. 104 West Svth-st. 


\EAMSTRESS, &c.—BY AN 








ENGLISH PROT- 

estant to sew and assist with housekeeping. Ad- 

dress M. A. P., Box No. 256 Limes Op-town Ofice, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


BAMSFRESS.—PLAIN SEWING AND MEND- 

ing by acapabie woman; best City reference. Ad- 
dress J. G., Box No, 312 Vimes Up-town Office, No. 1,269 
Broadway. 


a KAM STR ESS.—BY 





A YOUNG WOMAN AS 

seamstress; understands dress-making; or as com- 

| eg for an invalid lady; reference. Address D. J., 
Ox No. 287 Times Up-town Ofice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


TSEFUL WOMMAN.—BY YOUNG WOMAN GO 

out by day or week to do house-cleaning; thor- 

oughly competent in all respecis; good City refer- 
ence. Call at No. 120 West 2Uth-st., store. 


¥V TAITRESS.—BY A FIRST-CLASS PROTESTANT 
Waitress: institution or boarding-house; good 
reference. Callat No. 226 Wess 18th-st. 


AITRESS.—2Y A COMPETENT YOUNG GIRL 
as waitress and chamber-maid; good City refer- 
ence. Call at No. 205 Kast 24th-st.; second bell. 


y TASHING:. — BY RESPECTABLE WOMAN, 
first-class laundress, gentlemen's or family wash 
to do home by week or montiiy City reference. Call 
at No. 161 West 27th-st., Room'No. if. 
W Are INit.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN TO GOOUT 
by the day washing and ironing, or take washing 
home; reference. Call at No. 304 West 40th-st. 


¥V ASHING.—BY A WOMAN TO TAKE IN GEN. 
tlemen’s washing and ironing; beat of reference 
if required. Inquire at No, 429 Kast 70th-st. 


My ASHING.—BY A FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS, 
to zo out by day; best City reference. Call at No. 
5S West 35th-ss., second flight, front. 








WwW ASELING.—BY SWEDISH LAUNDRESS; A 

few family and gentiemen’s washing. Call or ad- 

dress Miss Roden, No. 117 West 26th-st. 

Wah SHING,—BY RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO 
© gentiemen’s or families’ washing: best City 

reference, or address Mra, ao Bast 25tb-st, 


Wr eee oe AN ESTABLISHED HOSIERY 
/¥ house a salesman who can infinenee the small 
jobbing and better class of retail trade of the South 
and South-west. Address HOSIERY, Box No, 185 Times 
Ofiice. 


‘K ANTEKD—BOYS FOR OFFICE WORK; APPLY, 
with references, between 9 and10A. M., YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 23d-at. and 4th-ay. 


OUSE-WOKK.—IN A SMALL FAMILY, A 
| & German or Swedish girl; must know how to cook. 
Apply, Monday, at No. 110 East 80th-st. 


4 : 

Met SHIPPING. 

bc NO GP NOES MOR GUE He 

PACIBIC MAIL STEAN-SHIP COMPANY’S 
LINES. 

FOR CALIFORNIA, SANDWICH ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, NEW-ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, CENTRAL 
and SOUTH AMERICA, and MEXICO, 

From NEW-YORK, Pier foot ot Canal-st., North River, 
For San Francisco via the isthmus of Panama, 
CITY OF PARA sails MONDAY, Nov. 21, noon. 

Connecting for Centraland South America and Mexico. 
From SAN FRANCISCO, lst and Brannan sts., 

For JAPAN and CHINA, 

CITY OF RIO DE JANEIKO sails TU ES., Noy. 22,2 P. M., 
For HONOLULU, NEW-ZEALAND, and AUSTRALIA, 
CITY OF NEW-YORK sails SATURDAY, Nov. 19, 2 P.M, 
or on arrival of London mails at San Francisco. 

For freight, passage, and general information apply 
at company’s office on the pier foot of Canal-st., Nort 
River. th. J BULLAY, superintendent. 


CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 
Via CHARLESTON, 8. C., at 8 P. M. 
From Pier 27 North River, feot of Park-place. 


GEO, W. CLYDE, Capt. Winnett... Wednesday. Nov. 16 
CTY OF COLUMBIA, Capt. WooDHULL...3at., Nov. 19 
JAMES W. QUINTARD & CO., Agents. 
_ Via SAVANNAH, Ga., at 3 P. M. 
From Pier 43 North River. (new No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
CIrry OF COLUMBUS, Capt. Fisher.. Wednes., Nov. 16 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. NickERSON..... Sat., Nov. 19 
GEORGE YONGE, Agent. 
For Srelghs or passage apply to the agents of the re- 
spective lines as above, or to Union Office, 317 B’way. 
H. YONGE, Jr., General Agent 


Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines. 


NEW-YORK AND CUBA MAIL 8.8. CO. 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT. 
ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STHAMERS, 
FROM PIER NO. 16 EAST RIVER AT 3 P. M. 
Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 
8. NiEWPORT........ gsGocesdiesenes Thursday, Nov. 7 
S. SARATOGA..,....... Sevens ... Friday, Nov. 25 
S. NIAGARA..........45 «+»... Thursday, Dec. 1 
JAMES KE. WARD Agents, No. 113 Wall-st. 
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SHIPPING. 
WHITE STAR LINE. 


ovo ATES AND A, zara 


FOR 

NOTICE,—The steamers of tnis line the Lane 

poutes recommended by Lieut, Maury, U. we on 
th the outward and homeward passages. 
ADRIATIC, Capt. JENNINGS. .Thurs., Nov. 17, 1:30 P. M. 
GERMANIO,'Capt. KENNEDY....... Sat., Nov. 26, 9 4. ML. 
REPUBLIC, ag IrnvING..Thursday, Dec. 1, 1:30 P.M. 
CELTIC, Capt. GLEADELL..... Thursday, Dec. 8,7 4. 
From White Star Dock, foot of West 10th-st. 

These steamers are uniform in size and unsurpassed 
inappointments. The saloons, state-rooms, seeking 
and bath rooms are amidships, where the noise an 
motion are least felt, affording a degree of comfort 
hitherto unattainable at sea. 

RATES.—Saloon, $60, §80, and $100; return tickets 
on favorabie terms; steerage, from the ld country, 

; from New-York, 

The steamers carry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs. 

For inspection of ym and other information spply 
at the company’s office, No. 37 Broadwars New-Yor: 

R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 
©. L. BARTLETT & CO., Agents, Boston. 
BARRITT & CA1rTELL, Agents, Philedeiphia. 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 

FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier No. 38 N. R., foot of King-st. 
ALASKA, (new) TUESDAY, Nov. 15, noo’ 
NEVADA..... seaces« nee TUESDAY, Nov, 22, 6:30 A. M, 
WYOMING. 2.0.0... TUESDAY, Nov, 29, 11:30 A. Ma 
ARIZONA TUESDAY, Dec. 6, 5:30 A. M, 
Wisc as TUESDAY, Dec. 13, 10:30 A. M. 

ge These steamers are built of iron, in water-tight 
compartments, and are furnished with every reauisite 
to make the passage across the Atlantic both safe and 
ble, having bath-rooms, smoking-room, draw: 
ing-room, piano, and library; also, experienced sur- 
geons, stewardess, and caterer on each steamer. The 
state-rooms are all upper deck, thus insuring.those 
fia —_ of all luxuries at sea—perfect ventilation and 

ABIN PASSAGE, (according tostate-room,) $60, $89, 

snd glo; INTHE DIATE, Slo) “TReRAGH AT LOW 
WILLIAMS & GUION. 


a, 
INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

NOTICE.—The steamers of this line take Lieut. Mane 
me Lane routes at all seasons of the year. 

ITY OF BERLIN............Saturday, Nov. 19, 2 P.M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS........Thursday, Nov, 24,7 A. M, 
cI OF CHESTER............Saturday, Dec. 3, 2 P. M, 
CITY OF NEW-YORK.....Saturday. Dec, 10, 8:30 A. M, 
CITY OF MONTREAL......... Thursday, Dec. 15, noon 

From Pler No. 36 (new number) North River. 

Cabin, $60, $80,and $100. Return tickets on favora- 
ble terms. STEERAGE, $28. Prepaid, $30. Drafts at 
lowest rates. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking and bath rooms amid. 
ships. These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or 
pigs. JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

Nos. Siand 33 Broadway, New-York. 
Philadelphia office, No, 105 South 4th-st. 


RED STAR LINE. 


BELGIAN ROYAL AND UNITED STATES MAI 
MERS. 


A 
The splendid first-class, full-powered steamers 
RHYNLAND..,........ soeees- Saturday, Nov. 19, 3 P. 
VADERLAND.................Saturday, Nov, 26, 9 A. 
Saloons, State-rooms, Smoking and Bath rooms amid 
ships, Second Cabin accommodations unexcelled. 
State-rooms all on Main deck. 
No horses, cattle, sheep, or igs carried, 
rst Cabin, $60 and $75. 
Second Cabin, $50; prepaid. 850; excursion, 
Steomegh $26; are. aid, $21; excursion, $41." 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 
No. 55 way, N.Y. 


GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY 
Between New-York and Havre. 
Company’g Pier, new,) No, 42 North River, foot of 

Morton-at. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit by Englis 
railway and the discomfort of crossing the Channel 
a small boat. 
FRANCE, TRUDELLE....... Wednesday, Nov. 16,1 P.M 
CANADA, FRANGEUL...... Wednesday, Nov. 6A. M 
8ST. GERMAIN, DaLAPLANe. Wednesday, Nov..20, 1 P.M 

Checks drawn on Credit Lyonnais, of Paris, 
amounts to suit. 

For freight and passage apply to 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling.Green, 


CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE—** LANE ROUTE.” 

FROM NEW-YORK TO LIVERPOOL, VIA QUEENSTOWN, 
FROM PIER NO, 40 NORTH RIVER. 
SCYTHIA............. Wednesday, 16th Nov., 0:30 P. M, 

. Wednesday, 28d Nov., 6:30 A. 
Wednesday, 30th Nov., 0:30 P. 
.. Wednesday, 7th Dec., 6:30 A. M, 
Cabin passag $60, $80, and $106; return ticketsou 
favorable terms. 


Steerage tickets toand from all parts of. at 
very low rates.: Freight and passage office, No. 4 Bowk 
ing Green. VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents. 

STATE LINE. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, BELFASS 
AND LONDONDERRY. 
From pier foot of Canal-st,, N. R.: 

STATE OF INDIANA Nov. 17,2 P. M. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA Nov. 24,9 A. M. 
First Cabin, $60 to $75, according to accommodation; 
excursion tickets, $110 to 130; second cabin, $40; 
excursion tickets, $75. Steerage, outward, $26. Thes¢ 
steamers carry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs. 

For freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & Ob., General Agents, 

No. 53 Broadway, New-York. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN LINE, 
Hamburg-American Packet Company’s Line fot 
PLYMOUTH. CHERBOURG. and HAMBURG, 

WESTPHALIA.....Nov. 17/SILESIA 
CIMBRIA Nov. 24/LESSING...... 

Rates of passage to Plymouth, London, Cherbourg, 
Hamburg, and all points tin the South of England: 
First Cabin, $80; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, $30; 
Round trip at reduced rates. Steerage from Ham: 
burg, Havre, and Southampton, $25, 

KUNHARDT &CO., ©. B RICHARD & CO., 

Generai Agents, General Passenger Agents, 
No. 61 Broad-st., N. Y. No. 61 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ROTTERDAM LINE 


Steamersleaye Watson’s Stores, Brooklyn. 

ROTTERDAM cceccccccesse, Wednesday, Nov. 1& 

EDAM, (new).. . Wednesday, Nov, 3 

W. A. SCHOLTEN. sssccseces--. WEdNnesday, Nov. 3 
ist Cabin, $60-$70; 24 Cabin, $50; Steerage, $20. 
Steerage from Rottercam,, prepaid, $21. 

H. CAZAUX, General Agent, No. 27 South William-st, 
FUNCH, EDYE & OO., L. W. MORRIS, 

2785. Wm-st., Freight Agts./50 B’way, Gen. PassageAgt. 


ANCHOR LINE U. 5S. MAIL STEAMERS. 
NEW-YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New-York. 
Circassia..Nov.19. 3 P. M.jDevonia.... .Dec, 3, 3P. XM, 
Furnessia..Nov. 26, 9 A. M.j Anchoria...Dec. 1%, 8A. M. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabin, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
Second Cabin, $40; Steerage, $28. 
NEW-YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles-st. 
Victoria....Nov. 19, 3 P. M.}California.. Nov, 26,9 A. A 
Cabins,$55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents,7 Bowling Green 


IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL. 

NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM-SHIP LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORKE, 80UTH 
AMPTON, AND BREMEN. 

DONAD.......Sat., Nov. 19| RHEIN 

MOSEL........Sat.. Nov. 26] MAIN 

First Cabin. ....cccacceecscccoccesescccesces eatequcoue $100 
Second Cabin...... 60 





Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage 
certificates, $25. Steamers sail from pier between 2d 
and 3d sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

OELRICHS « CO., No. 2 Bowling Green. 


MONARCH LINE. NEW-YORK AND LONDON. 


Splendid, new, fast steamers leave dock adjoining 
Payvonia Ferry, Jersey City. 
Assyrian Monarch. Nov. 26/Egyptian Monarch.Dec. 2¢ 
Persian Monarch...Dec. 10 
Superior accommodations for saloon passengers, 
Outward and prepaid steerage at lowest rates, 
Apply to the General Agents, 
PATTON, VICKERS & CO., No. 3 Bowling Green. 
Passage Office, No. 63 Broadway. 


NATIONAL LINE.—PIER 39, NORTH RIVER, 
FOR LONDON, (Victoria Docks:) 
Greece. W., Nov. 23, 6 A. M.)Holland. W., Dec. 7,6 A. M. 
FOR LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN; 
Helvetia.Sat.,Nov. 19, 3 P. M.|Spain.Sat., Novy. 26,8 A. MM. 
Cabin, $50 to $70 currency. Prepaid steerage tick- 
ets, $28, being $2 lower than most lines. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 69 and 73 Broadway. 


N. Y.. HAVANA and MEXICAN MAIL S&S 58. LINE, 
Steamers leave weekly from Pier 3 N. R., at:3 P. M., 


FOR HAVANA DIRECT, 
AND FOR VERA CRUZ VIA HAVANA. 


Calling at PROGRESO, CAMPECHE, and FRONTERA. 
BRITISH EMPIRE Thursday, Nov. 17 
CITY OF WASHINGTON.(10 A. M.). Thursday, Nov. 24 
CITY OF ALEXANDRIA............... Thursday, Dee. L 

8. 8. City of Merida will leave N. Orleans Nov. 13 and 
Dec. 4 for Very Cruz, via Bagdad, Tampico, n, 
connecting with steamers from Havana and New-York. 

F. ALEXANDRE & SONS, 33 Broadway. 


BRAZIL. 

MEROHANT 8. 8. CO., limited, carrying the DU. 5. 
matlis. The fine iron steamer GLENFYNE, Capt. Rains, 
is appointed to sail for Para, Pernambuco, and Bahia 
on ist December next; has elegant accommodation 
for a limited number of cabin passengers at moderate 
rates. 

For freight and passenger engagements apply to the 
agent, R. B. BORLAND, No. 112 Pearl-st. 


EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 


See 


VOCAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
“Bonally,” Nos. 85 and &7 Cambridge Gardens, Not 
ting Hill, LONDON. 

Mr. and Mme. BODDA, 

Late 
Miss LOUISA PYNE, 

(the celebrated English prima donna end the late 
manageress of the Royal English Opera, Covent Gar 
den, London—Pyne and Harrison Company, England 


and America—who, having retired from public sing: 
ing, devotes her time now exclusively to tuition) beg 
to announce their 
ACADEMY FOR SINGING, 
As above. 

This academy (both for amateurs and professionals} 
is establishea tor the thorough development of the 
voice, together with the intellectual culture and 
training inthe art of singing in all its branches, and 
its system is particularly organized to combine the 
usual arrangements of afpublic, together with thos¢ 
of a private, establishment, where the advantages of 
ba ormer are inersened, by the penean and individ. 

al care and attention atter. 
bs ag aoteag oR an 
Singing in Private Lessons, an ani lish, ) 0 
ratte, Sratorio, and Ballad; Elocution and Reeltation, 
Piano, Harmony, Sight Singing, Choral Practice, 
Italian Language, Dramatic and Vocal Declamation, 
Deportment. and Action. 

THE YEAR ts divided into three terms, and in each 
term seventeen singing lessons are given, and twelva 
of EACH of the other studies, AND, in each ter 
either an OPERA or a CONCERT (sacred or secular 
will be given for the introduction of pupils. The 
term consists of three months. Residential pupils 
can remain at “ Bonaily” during vacations, and. if re- 
quired, receive additional instruction, (by special ar- 
meee) 

THRMS forthe above instruction, with board and 
residence, (not including washing, wine, &c., or seat 
at church,)One Hunared Guineas per annum. 
term to be paid in advance. References, from either 
banker or Se required. 

Pe ge be addressed to Mr. BODDA, 
‘“Bonally,” 5 an ‘ambridge G , Not 
ting Hill, "London. , age Gardens 


MA &CATARRE 
\ Cured by the Cigarettes Espic 


eee eee 


s) ROUGERA ECO. do Merny 
& CO..30N 
LONDON :JOZEAU aymarke! 
bee teg rey ctor 


SOLD AT ALL CHEMISTS. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 
ne ee 


The winds upon the wave are sleeping, 
And softly murmureth the sea; 
The stars in heaven's blue —: 

With the bright moon, their watch are keeping, 


And by thatlight so calmly dipping 
Beneath the bridge, between the piers, 
I see the glittering spars, and spears 

Of sails, close-reefed, upon the shipping. 


I mark the boatman, late and lonely, 
In silence feathering hiss ulis, 
Glide slowly past the distant hulls, 

That look like giant shadows only. 


And from the darkness of the city, 
As from a weary heart, doth come 
The wail of a regretful hum, 

That wakes an answering sigh of pity. 


For cold with care, a child of sorrow 
Kneels down to meet the cruel wave; 
Alack ! it were a peaceful grave, 

Tt were a lovable to-morrow ! 


Poor heart! to weep when all the heaven 
Is glistening in the joy of light; 
Poor heart ! to sorrow most at night, 
When care and sorrow are forgiven. 


And now a hand in anguish dashes 

Away a cloud of tears that tinge 

The fair white light of heaven, and fringe 
Tho drooping border of her lashes. 


Anon a hand Is raised above her, 
And in sad melody, a prayer 
Goes upward—up the altar stair, 
For maiden frail and faithless lover. 
The lights beside the water shiver, 
The sails close-reefed shake on the mast, 
As slowly, slowly goeth past 
A sweet white face adown the river, 


In tangled mass the hair is streaming, 
That lately curled in pride of love, 
The sightless eyes are fixed above, 
Wide open. blind to moonlight beaming. 


And cast adrift and unforgiven, 
Ye say that soul will be at last, 
That love is lost, that heaven will blast: 
Ab! nought know ye of love or heaven, 
— Chambers’s Journal, 
EE —  ——e 


MR. FITZGERALD'S MARRIAGE. 


The Hon. Lucius Fitzgerald walked up 
and down the breakfast-room at Abbotscrai- 
thie with his hands in his trousers pockets, 
jingling his money. Well, he was perhaps 
bardly as yet reaccustomed to the sound. His 
young wife—they had only been married six 
months—sat at the table, behind the tea and 
coffee paraphernalia, watching him while she 
very assiduously knitted a coarse Knicker- 
bocker stocking. 

Something had evidently produced a twist 
In the skein of their hitherto unentangled 
bliss; for the breakfast was untasted, and was 
getting cold. 

“Tt is the first request you have refused me; 
but’ 1 suppose you do not think me good 
enough for your swell acquaintances,” said the 
lady at last, swallowing a little sob. 

“Really, Amelia, the way you put things is 
too ridiculous. Not good enough! Because l 
object to Lady Constantia Verulam and her 
dJaughter being invited to Abbotscraithie. What 
ran they have to do with you? I simply do 
not want them.”’ 

‘* Yet they were your most intimate friends 
before your marriage.”’ 

“Perhaps I have quarreled with them.” 

*““Nonsense! I saw an envelope addressed te 
vou in Miss Verulam’s writing, only a week or 
two ago.” 

“Tt was merely a line of congratulation. 
The Verulams were abroad when we mar- 
ried.’’ 

And Mr, Fitzgerald, a deep flush mounting 
all over his face, sat down opposite his wife, 
and began to busy himself by uncovering the 
dishes. 

** Well,” she persisted, “let them come and 
rongratulate you in person. It is very ill- 
natured of you not tohave them here. You 
know | want to find a nice wife for Percy, and 
he is coming for the shooting on the 10th.”’ 

“‘Confound Percy !? muttered Mr. Fitzgerald 
behind his mustache. ‘ Well, do as you like, 
I'll make no further opposition.” 

And flattering himself with the idea that he 
had striven his utmost to do right, he now re- 
igned himself delightedly to wrong-doing. 

Amelia Fitzgerald is the daughter of a north 
vountry manufacturer, who left her many 
Jhousands of pounds in hard cash, with part 
of which Abbotscraithie has lately been pur- 
chased, It is a handsome stone house, in the 
rentre of a fair Lowland estate, bonnie with 
moor and forest. Riches apart, she is a lov- 
able little woman enough; yet Lucius does not 
love her, and for no more valid reason than 
that she is not somebody else. Then why have 
married her? The question is only too preg- 
nant, the answer too obvious. When a mutual 
friend, a match-making woman, had first 
proached the subject to him, he answered at 
onee: 

“‘Can you ask me? If the young lady is 
fool enough to marry me, here I am, and 
let’s waste no more words about it.’’ 

Amelia Huggins was not long from the 
school-room, and full of sweet school-roomish 
views of love. The younger son of an earl, 
five feet eleven, handsome, and apparently 


charmed with her; what more could she 
want ¢ 

Now, Lucius was no abandoned wretch; 
he was simply a young man whose six 
or eight years of life had dispossessed him 
of about double the number of thousands 
which had ever belonged to him—Oh, a very 
vulgar miracle as times go—and he had latter- 
ly—that is, for the past year or two—saddled 
himself with a desperate passion for Bertha 
Verulam, and which, alas, she fully returned. 

As neither of these ill-starred lovers had any 
money, or even a reasonable expectation of 
being left some, Lucius felt no sort of scruple 
in offering his heart to the willing Amelia, 
Calmly considered by an impartial observer, 
the transaction might look very like selling an 
estate with a heavy undeclared mortgage upon 
it. Tothe Honorable, yet impecunious, Fitz- 
gerald, however, it appeared but in the light 
of that time-honored course, ‘‘The only thing 
to do, by Jove!” 

Ah, and he would do his duty like a man, he 
would. No more flirting now. Of course, if 
they met much, it would be awkward—deuced 
dangerous (with another ‘‘by Jove!”) Well, 
“7 mustn’t meet, that’s all. 

ou see, Lucius thought himself quite a 
good man. I don’t want tosay a word against 
him, only if he is one, then there are plenty of 
good men about, that is all. So much the bet- 
ter that there should be, of course. 

His young wife, though hardly of what you 
would call strong character, inherited from the 
late Huggins a large share of that pertinacity 
which he had turned to such good account; 
and she pours out the coffee this morning with 
an air of innocent triumph in her blue eyes at 
having carried her point. 

‘And so Mrs. Fitzgerald insists on Lady 
Verulam and her daughter being invited,” 
mused her husband. ‘*The Verulams of all 
oe in the world! For Percy too! As if 

irdie Verulam (as she was called, her real 
name being Bertha,) would marry Percy !”’ 

Percy is Amelia’s brother, older than she is 
by four or five years. Rich, of course. Hug- 

ns senior left his thousands equally divided. 

ut the son had not acquired any of that gen- 
tleness and good breeding which seem to have 
come to the sister as if , magic. In Lucius 

Fitzgerald’s mental phrase, ‘‘ He is an insuf- 
ferable young cub, talking slang by the yard, 
woh ed fit to herd with bagmen and shop- 

“* Yet he is his brother-in-law, must be made 
the best of, and is even now coming on the 
10th to meet Lady Constantia the fastidious 
and her delightfully fine daughter! If only 
they would send an excuse? But no. Circum- 
stances would never go and risk their cher- 
ished old reputation for spitefulness. How 
they must smile now—that is, if they ever do 
smile.” — 

So cogitated Lucius; and his little burst of 
wicked exultation at losing the battle rapidly 
gave way to ever-increasing doubts and fears.’ 
He was sufficiently grand seigneur to remain 
uncrushed by the Percy trouble. ‘*Va pour 
le beau-frére ;”’ but the other matter seemed, 


as herefiected upon it, to hourly contain less - 


and less of what was sweet, and more and 
more of what was decidedly bitter. Granting 
that there is always something of rapture 
in_ meeting our soul’s ideal once again, 
10 long, that is, as she is not on the arm of a 
paccessful rival, what zood could possibly 


| 


come out of this untoward encounter? And 
for a momentary thrill, a joy that was first 
cousin to a sorrow, was it worth while to 
jeopardize even such very gray-colored do- 
mastic felicity as now belonged to 
him? Yes, the more he thought of 
it, the less he liked the prospect. Visions 
of strange heartrending scenes, tragic duets, 
and more tragic trios, began to flit across his 
brain by night and day. After all, he had 
suffered marvelously little for the want of Miss 
Verulam’s society since hismarriage. Indeed, 
this had often been a subject of wonder to 
him. He was really comfortable enough with 
Amelia, and as to romance, passion, ecstasy— 
was the whole thing worth while? Was he 
not getting just a shade too old, or, to put it 
plainly, too fat and lazy, for these fatiguing 
toys? 

An this time Amelia was perfectly happy 
and serene; for when Lucius was with her he 
was more than eve aux petits soins; and then 
had she not gained her own way in the matter 
of inviting these Verulams? 

And they were coming, too. ‘‘ Were going 
to pay other visits in the neighborhood, and 
should be so delighted,” Lady Constantia’s 
note had said. 

For some days before they arrived, Mr. 
Fitzgerald had a good deal of spare time on 
his hands, with which his wife did not iater- 
fere. She was so engrossed in her first hos- 

itable preparations, and in adding touches of 

auty to the somewhat hastily furnished 
rooms, that she had little leisure to bestow on 
her husband. The quittance would have been, 
perhaps, something of a mercy at any other 
time; but as hour after hour passed on, and 
the time approached nearer for the arrival of 
the V erulaims, Mr. Fitzgerald grew more and 
more dejected, till at last even Amelia was 
compelled to notice it, and she inquired with 
some solicitude what ailed him, Of course he 
brisked up suddenly and said ‘* Nothing.” How 
could he own that he either longed for or 
feared the arrival of these people? In point 
of fact, he was absolutely beginning to dread it. 

“You will go and meet them at the station, 
Lucius? It will be so uncivil to let them come 
up here all alone. But I think I had better stay 
and receive them in the hall; that is the way, 
is it not, in your world?’ 

“* Yes, yes. Youalways hit the right mark, 
love;’? which was more than he did, for he 
bobbed down and kissed her plump on the 
nose, and barely smiled at his mistake. 

‘With this he dashed out of the room, leav- 
ing Amelia a little bit disconcerted at his ill- 
concealed excitement. A moment later she 
heard the sound of wheels, and looked out of 
the window. Mr. Fitzgerald, in a white- 
chapel, was going down the drive. 

**Gone to meet the Verulams in that thing! 
Impossible !’’ cried his wife. ‘‘I ordered the 
carriage.” 

But Lucius Fitzgerald had gone to meet the 
Verulams, and so had the barouche. He would 
just drive himself to the station, and see them 
into it, he thougbt; after all, it would only be 
courteous, 


_ 8:30, and the little station at Abbotscraithie 
is in a state of fluster, for the train from the 
south is due; visitors, too, are expected up at 
‘‘the house,’? and porters are running hither 
and thither, each more anxious than the other 
to show assiduity and attention. And natural 
enough too, Other people may be looking out 
for friends who may be false, for relations 
whom they may notlove; but these honest 
fellows are welcoming silver charms most un- 
likely to prove faise, and of whose claims upon 
the heart not even skeptics are skeptical. No 
one, however empressé though they all 
seem, is in so great a state of real flus- 
ter as the master of “the house’? him- 
self, impassive as he looks, standing there on 
the platform, his usually long, pale face just a 
little longer and paler than ever, his large 
dark eyes burning just a little more brightly 
in their deep setting of heavy lash. 

At last the bell has rung, and the train pants 
with slow dignity into the station. Still Lu- 

cius Fitzgerald does not move, but leans on, as 
though watching to be recognized, against the 
ofiice-door. A second more and the bright 
color mounts to his brow, then suddenly fades 
away into a sort of blue pallor. He walks for- 
ward to a carriage, but with no haste; yet, 
from that carriage window is gazing on hima 
fair young girlish face, a face such as even an 
indifferent passer-by in a crowded thorough- 
fare would turn to look at; such a face asa 
— might have chosen for a Calypso when 

ooking seaward from the shores of Ithaca. It 
had the stamp of a blighted love upon it. 

A busy porter opened the carriage-door, and 
Lady Constantia, fat, rubicund, and fifty, 
came tumbling out, ‘*‘ How do you do’’-ing Lu- 
cius with easy familiarity. He gave his hand 
to the gir Shedid not attempt to speak as 
she stepped down on the platform, though her 
hand seemed to lingerin his just a moment 
longer than was necessary. Perhaps it was 
the whispered ‘*My darling!” which he ut- 
tered, ina very low tone as she stood beside 
him, which so surprised her that she forgot to 
be conventional. 

What right had hetocall her “darling,” 
with Amelia sitting at home waiting for them, 
andin spite of the far-off pained look in the 
sweet Birdie’s eyes, which should have thrust 
the word back unspoken into his heart? It did 
not bring a glad look into her face, as *‘ dar- 
ling” uttered by Lucius Fitzgerald six months 
ago would havedone. All the sunshine and 
joy had died out of Birdie Verulam’s life since 
then. She turned away from him and spoke 
to ker maid about the luggage, as_ though 
seeking refuge in a triviality. Why had she 
come to Abbotscraithie? Even Amelia, had 
she been at the station that day, could not 
have failed to note that Birdie Verulam had 
been to Lucius in the past what every law of 
honor forbade that she could ever be still in 
the future. Like Lucius, Birdie was accom- 
plishing her destiny; like Lucius, she had a 
firm belief in her own strength. How utterly 
weak they both were perhaps they discovered 
with startling reality as they stood side by 
side on the Abbotscraithie platform. 

Lady Constantia was Birdie’s step-mother, 
and the girl was dependent on her for food, 
shelter, and clothing—utterly dependent; and 
her father’s chattering, good-natured, shallow- 
pated widow was calculating, though kindly, 
and had, moreover, but a limited income. 

To marry Lucius, Birdie knew was utterly 
impossible—knew it from the moment the 
first love-flutter agitated her heart; so she 
resigned him—gave him with her own free 
will to Amelia, She had a morbid longing to 
witness the success of her work, and had ac- 
companied her mother to Abbotscraithie, de- 
luding herself into the idea that she would 
henceforth endure the void in her life with 
less bitter pangs if she were but allowed to see 
Lucius rich, happy, and contented. 

So when Lacy Constantia told her that she 
had received an invitation from Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald, and in her blindness and her love of liv- 
ing at other people’s experse suggested that 
they should accept it, Birdie had offered no 
opposition. 

She got into the carriage and seated herself 
by Lady Constantia’s side, the maid opposite. 
Lucius preceded them in his cart. He had 
chosen wisely in leaving Birdie to her reflec- 
tions for a while; furthermore, he went up 
the back way into the stable-yard to avoid be- 
ing present when Birdie and Mrs. Fitzgerald 
should meet. 

He could easily make an excuse for not be- 
ing at his post to fulfill the ceremony of intro- 
duction. Perhaps, even in the abstract, he 
was right, although his action, or, rather, in- 
action, in the matter was due on this occasion 
solely to his inclination. Where people are 
bound nolens volens to make themselves ac- 
quainted, the formality of an introduction is 
very likely better omitted. At ali events, in 
this instance the affair passed off comfortably 
enough, and the impression on all sides was 
favorable. But this fact by no means tended 
to mend matters as far as danger was con- 
cerned, and Miss Verulam was too wise and 
en to deceive herself into a contrary 

ief. 

_ When a woman allows herself to love a mar- 
ried man, she may tell her conscience that 
every fault from the wife palliates her guilt; 
but she must be morally blind indeed if she 
imagines that al] the qualities of all the angels 
centred in the wronged one would ever have 
weighed with her in the indulgence of her un- 
lawful passion. 

There was something artless—an evident de- 
sire to like and be liked—about the woman in 
possession which went straight to the Birdie’s 
heart and disarmed her—disarmed her of any 
ill-feeling against Lucius’s wife—that is to say 
—no more. 

‘* This is the first time I have ever met any 
really great friends of my husband,” said 
Amelia, pouring out the tea, “‘and you don’t 
know how I have been looking forward to 
your coming.” 

Lady Constantia declared herself delighted 
to be there, but the journey— 

“Oh that railway carriage! I thought I 
should have died of heat apoplexy; and that 
horrid old-young man—ridiculous creature, he 
must have been fifty at least—would insist 
upon having the windows up all the time, and 
Birdie would not snub: him. Why would you 
not, Birdie? Oh, he was good-looking—very, 
but not my style; in fact, quite one of the 
‘have beens.’.”’ 

She was something of a rattle, was her lady- 
ship, and not over-particular about being lis- 
tened to. This the Birdie had long since ascer- 
tained. At that moment she was dreamily 
contemplating Amelia. 

‘“*“How a man might love that sweet little 


woman if she had only got the first chance of 
him!’ was the mental ejaculation. 

Dinner that night was a not altogether suc- 
cessful attempt at being festive. Percy had 
arrived just before, and decidedly second rate 
as{were his jokes and general behavicr, more 
than one of those present felt grateful to him 
for keeping up the conversation, his brother- 
in-law, perhaps, the most of all. 

Next day two or three men, invited by Lu- 
cius for shooting, put in an appearance, and 
the master of Abbotscraithie, in doing the 
honors to his male friends, avoided on all pos- 
sible occasions being brought into anything 
like close companionship with the ladies. Only 
he would look at Birdie sometimes with such a 
longing, wistful look in his large, flaming eyes 
that it made the girl more than once creep 
away up to her room and send the excuse of a 
headache, instead of reappearing at dinner. 
Meanwhile Amelia saw nothing except 
that Percy’s attentions were received by 
Miss Verulam with cold disdain, and that 
Lucius looked sadly weary and jaded, which 
she entirely ascribed to his having over-walked 
himself shooting on the moors. Thus a week 
passed, and Birdie suggested to Lady Constan- 
tia that it was time they took their leave and 
went to the house of some other friends; but 
Lady Constantia was comfortable and con- 
tented in luxurious Abbotscraithie, and she 
would not be hustled. Birdie must endure her 
torture a little longer. 

She had gone out alone one lovely Septem- 
ber afternoon, taking a volume of Shelley to 
dream over, not to read. In Birdie’s frame of 
mind all the lines were one blurred mass, all 
the words were indistinct. She sat down in 
a little arbor that had been built at the 
edge of a wood, hanging over an_ ex- 
tensive view of heathery moor, and there, 
till the dressing-bell rang, she _ felt 
she could weep and think in peace—at least, so 
she hoped; but a quarter of an hour had 
scarcely passed away when she heard a man’s 
footstep approaching the arbor, and she al- 
most sprang up with a little frightened cry. 

Not Lucius; no, not Lucius; there alone; she 
could not bear it. 

It was Percy, and she sank back into her 
seat as though relieved from a great fear. Not 
that she wanted Percy’s companionship—far 
from it; and had he been a man of the world 
and a gentleman her monosyllabic replies 
would speedily have induced him to pursue his 
way tothe house. But Percy, like his sister, 
was not easily daunted; he could not under- 
stand the word ‘* no” unless it was written in 
very plain letters before him, and he actually 
had the audacity, though he had never received 
at any time the most remote encourage- 
ment, to make Miss Verulam a formal tender 
of his hand and possessions, looking quite sur- 
prised, too, when she got up and told him that 
she regretted he had made so great a mistake, 
such an alliance being impossible. 

**Tmpossible !”? he repeated ; 
that you can ever care for me?’ 

And Percy, whose belief in himself was im- 
mense, looked at her in absolute astonishment. 

Under happier auspices Birdie would have 
laughed; as it was, she turned from him with 
a sort of disgust, merely saying very quietly: 

** Please leave me; I would rather be alone.” 

A hot flush rose into Percy’s face as she 
spoke. This son of the people imagined that 
Birdie, being the daughter of a great house, 
was flouting him, and he resolved to be re- 
venged. 

Poor Birdie! Of the social chasm that lay 
between them she never thought; only of how 
utterly incapable a man like Percy was to sup- 
plant Lucius in her aching heart. 

Bitterly angry with himself for evoking it, 
and with Birdie for offering what he was 
pleased to call an insult, he left the arbor 
without another word, walking rapidly along 
the path toward the house, “When he was 
about half-way some sound attracted his at- 
tention and he looked round. Lucius, strolling 
back, gun in hand and alone, had reached the 
arbor and stopped; another second and he 
passed inside and out of view. 

**So—so, my lady! ‘ Please leave me; I 
would rather bealone!’ Of course you would. 
But you will not carry on your little games at 
Abbotscraithie if I can prevent it.’’ 

In less than five minutes Amelia, forewarned 
by Percy, was creeping along through the 
brushwood to the back of the arbor, in order 
to learn, if possible, herself unheard, some- 
thing of what was going on between her hus- 
band and Birdie Verulam. 

**T would never have come if I had known; 
but, Oh Lucius, I thought I could have borne it. 
Why did you let her invite us ?”’ 

‘*My darling, I did my utmost to prevent 
it; but she was very positive, and I—well, you 
bade me marry her, and I—well, you see, I did 
not think you would care so very much.”’ 

‘Oh Lucius, I should have made no sacrifice 
for you if I had not really cared, but I thought 
I was braver. If only Lady Constantia would 
be persuaded to take me home—”’ 

‘*My poor, poor, sweet love, Birdie !’? was 
all the man could murmur. 

There was no consolation to offer now. 

** You must not kiss me, Lucius—well, only 
this once, my love. Now go. I cannot bear 
itif you stay longer—I cannot indeed, Be- 
sides, it is not right to yourself or her.” 

He took her in his arms for a moment, left 
on her lips one more forbidden burning kiss, 
and was gone—not toward the house, but down 
the hill on to the moors, where, with nature 
reigning in wild beauty all around him, he 
could fight unchidden with his raging love. 

In the arbor, for a long space, the soft, buz- 
zing, lazy Summer sounds were disturbed by 
Birdie’s sobs; while outside, with nothing be- 
tween them but the thin, bark-covered, wooden 
partition, sat Amelia on the ground among 
the underwood, her head on her knees, which 
were surrounded by her clasped hands. She 
_ heard it all, and was thinking it over bit 

y bit. 

What should she do? The future, which but 
an hour ago had seemed so bright to her as she 
believed in Lucius Fitzgerald’s love, had sud- 
denly become dimmed by a mist which looked 
eternal. She could not see through it; it was 
thick as that which gathered about the sum- 
mit of her own north country hil's. Still she 
must try and find her way through it; and as 
she sat there motionless, listening to the sobs 
within, and thinking more earnestly than she 
had ever thought in her life before, a depth of 
feeling was awakened in Amelia’s heart for 
which no one who knew her only in the light 
comedy of life would have given her credit. 
She was the first to move—very carefully, 
lest Birdie should hear—and to go slowly to 
the house. She met Percy at the door, 

‘* Well, what was up in the arbor ?”’ 

“Nothing. I believe you purposely sent me 
on a wild-goose chase. Lucius has gone down 
toward Raeburn’s farm.”’ 

What an invaluable article is stupidity in the 
proper place ! i 

T wo hours later the husband and wife met at 
dinner. Birdie had one of her usual bad head- 
aches. No one could have guessed that Amelia 
had learned the truth; only perhaps Lucius 
noticed that she was even more tender and 
womanly in her manner than she had ever 
been before. 

For many days Birdie lay ill up stairs ina 
darkened room. Amelia never intruded herself 
unbidden into the sick girl’s presence; but all 
that love could think of and attention carry 
out she gave to Birdie, and;with no demonstra- 
tive ouvbursts. Nor did she ever tell Lucius 
thatshe knew aught of the past, but helped 
bim quietly, fwith soothing tenderness, to 
bear the anxiety and _ irritability pro- 
duced by  Birdie’s illness. Amelia had 
seen her way through the mists, and the road 
along which she had elected to travel was 
that of patient sympathy. 

As months passed on, and time cicatrized the 
wound in Lucius’s heart that destiny had 
made, was not much of its healing due to the 
woman who loved him well enough to bear 
silently and unmurmuringly her share of the 
burden with which he was so heavily weighted. 

Birdie Verulam has never married. She 
went abroad with Lady Constantia for a 
while; on her return she studiously avoided all 
meetings with Lucius, and pointedly refused 
to pay another visit to Abbotscraithie; butshe 
is always on friendly, almost loving, terms 
with Amelia, who scarcely ever undertakes 
any scheme of importance without first con- 
sulting Birdie.—Zinsley’s Magazine. 

— 

PRECEDENT IN Law.—The appeal to 
precedent which is the foundation of our 
modern jurisprudence is evident in records of 
a date soon after the Conquest. And I cannot 
help thinking that the circumstances of the 
Conquest had something to do with the way in 
which this idea took root in English law and 
government. William the Conqueror won his 
English crown by hard fighting, as we all 
know; but he did not claim it merely by the 
right of the atte ey he maintained that he 
was the rightful King of the English, and Har- 
old wasausurper. His case was wrong ac- 
cording tothe English Constitution of that 
time, because Harold had been duly chosen 
for King by the people and the Witan, and 
William had not. Still, the claim had in more 
than one way a fair color of right about it, 
and William made a great point of coming in 
by law and not barely by force. There were 
great confiscations of the lands of Englishmen 
who resisted, but otherwise English laws and 
customs were observed as they had been under 
the English Kings, or as nearly as might be. 
Thus. Norman rulers had to administer a avs- 
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tem with which they were not familiar, and | therein mornings and evenings. Men whom 


there must naturally have been a great deal 
of local inquiry, searching for precedents, and 
ascertaining usages from the people on the 
spot who knew most about it. In fact, we see 
much of the process in the great land survey 
known as the Domesdav Book. And the nat- 
ural effect of this, again, would be to make the 
importance of precedent and established cus- 
tom more sharply and strongly felt. We 
know that in British India, where Eng- 
lish Judges and magistrates have been 
set to work to administer Hindu and 
Mussulman systems of law, the result 
has been to give to the native laws a cer- 
tainty and fixity, and even an activity and 
binding force, which they had not before. It 
is true that English lawyers brought their no- 
tion of judicial precedents and the like to India 
all ready made; and native Indian laws and 
usages are immensely more unlike ours than 
English institutions were unlike Norman ones. 
Yet I think the analogy is sufficient to be not 
worthless: and I will venture to say, as at 
least an allowable guess, that some such effect 
was also produced in England under the time 
of Anglo-Norman rule which followed the 
Conquest. This feeling of the sanctity of pre- 
cedent has had something to do with the for- 
malism and pedantry that have been the plague 
of English law, and are not quite got rid of 
yet.—F, Pollock, in Fortnightly Review. 


Tae WoopEen MipsHipMan.—The quaint, 
old-fashioned shop is almost the last of a num- 
ber of quaint old-fashioned buildings which, 
but a few years ago, abounded in Leadenhall- 
street, especially on this side of the way. It 
has but little changed in appearance since it 
was first established in 1773, only six years 
after the publication of the first nautical 
almanac. It was established by Mr. William 
Heather as a ‘‘sea-chart, map, and mathe- 
matical instrument warehouse,” ‘‘where may 


be had,’? we are informed, ** Hadley’s Quad- 
rants and Sextants of all Sizes, neatly mounted 
with two Parallel Glasses, accurately divided 
by the Patent Machines, and warranted good; 
Gunter’s Scales, Sliding Scales, Sectors, Cases 
of Instruments, and Compasses of all Sorts; 
Sea Telescopes from One to Three Feet long, 
with Four or Six Glasses, etc.” Mr. Heather 
was succeeded by Mr. J. W. Norie in 1814, 
who was joined by Mr. George Wilson in 
1834. Hence the firm of Norie & Wilson, 
under which style the business is_ still 
carried on by Mr. Charles Wilson 
and his sons. The Wooden Midshipman has 
probably seen more of the various phases of 
business during the past century than most 
people. When he first commenced taking his 
Observations there were plenty of people re- 
maining who remembered acutely the losses 
they had sustained during the South Sea Bub- 
ble. Change-alley aud Garraway’s Coffee- 
house wore very nearly as picturesque an as- 
pect as they present in the late Edward Mat- 
thew Ward’s famous picture. In those days 
the city merchant was a man of considerable 
importance and not a little sense. He 
“lived over the shop,’ he and_ his 
wife and family resided at the place of 
business; they patronized the city shops 
and the city markets, and on Sunday they 
might be found filling a gigantic black oaken 
pew in one of the fine old city churches. Clubs 
were then unknown in the eity; but there 
were grand old taverns and cozy coffee-houses, 
where the city merchant could smoke his 
“pipe of Virginia,” discuss the news of the 
day, and crack a bottle of wine of a hosgeg, 2 
impossible to obtain in the present day. In 
those days there was one post a day and that 
not a remarbably heavy one; news traveled 
slowly and with uncertainty ; prices remained 
steady from one week’s end to another; and 
ruin or prosperity depended more on honest 
labor and application than on secret informa- 
tion, the flash of the electric current, or 
the juggling of the Stock Exchange. In 
those days commerce was not chicanery, 
neither was business a spasm. When news 
came in those days it was generally pretty 
correct, and people had time to talk it over 
and master every detail of the information be- 
fore the next budget arrived. Nowaday3 you 
may receive terrible intelligence at breakfast 
time and have it contradicted long before 
luncheon, There has been plenty of news dis- 
cussed in this anciert shop in bygone times, 
you may be well assured; there have been 
many fierce arguments across that age-polished 
counter, and much speculation over charts 
and newspapers in the little cabin-like back 
parlor. The place must have been a ** going 
concern’’ when the news came of the battle of 
Lexington, and I can imagine how the ancient 
Captains and the young apprentices talked 
there by the hour together concerning the 
murder of Capt. Cook. Indeed, I have a sort 
of notion that Capt. Cook called at ‘‘ Heath- 
er’s” for some nautical instruments and charts 
just before starting on the disastrous expedi- 
tion. During the Gordon riots, I will be bound, 
Mr. William Heather trembled for his shop 
windows. He probably, being a prudent man, 
kept them closely shuttered, closed his Nauti- 
cal Academy, and gave his students a holiday, 
and doubtless the Wooden Midshipman, being 
a .prudent Midshipman, retired from his po- 
sition at the door and sought shelter under 
the counter till the storm wasover. * * * 
Since the above was written the Midship- 
man has been removed from his post. The 
shutters have been closed. The place has been 
placarded with bills and scored with numbers 
in rough whitewash. The excellent building 
materials will shortly be sold and distributed 
to the four winds. As I write, the pick of the 
demolisher is being made ready to bring the 
house down. Daylight will be let into unac- 
customed corners; a choky atmosphere of pow- 
dered mortar will pervade the whole piace; 
stalwart navvies will ruthlessly tear down the 
paneling in Florence’s room, and heavy boots 
tramp and clatter in the sacred precincis of 
the little back parlor. In a few days the sky- 
light will be removed, the walls will be demol- 
ished, and the plac will be one mass of rub- 
bish and broken bricks. In a few weeks’ time 
the Wooden Midshipman in Leadenhall-street 
will only exist in the pages of ‘* Dombey and 
Son.”’—All the Year Round. 


TEA IN JAPAN.—The firing and prepara- 
tion of tea for market, as practiced in Japan, 
is as follows: The Japanese green tea may be 
divided into three general classes; colored, un- 
colored, and basket-fired. The leaf used for 
all these is from the same plant, differing only 
in quality, condition, &c. All teas used by 
foreigners are first fired by the natives, in the 


places where grown. Ifa grade of colored tea 
is to be made this fired leaf (four or five 
pounds) is taken and put into iron pans or 
bowls, which are heated sometimes up toa 
temperature of 212° Fahrenheit. The leaves 
are then rapidly stirred by hand against 
the smooth iron surfaces some 20 min- 
utes. A teaspoonful of thoroughly pulver- 
ized soap-stone (saponite,) and five grains, or 
so, of powdered Chinese indigo are placed in 
the pan, and thoroughly rubbed into the leaf 
tor about 20 minutes more, when half a tea- 
spoonful of soapstone or gypsum and pulver- 
ized tamarack bark (a species of larch) is added, 
and the stirring and rubbing is continned for 
20 minutes more. It is then put into cold pans 
and simply cold rubbed against the iron sur- 
faces until it has the required polish, which is 
arrived at in from 40 minutestoan hour. This 
is the ordinary way of preparing colored tea. 
Other materials are perhaps sometimes used, 
but, so far as I can learn, all are as harmless 
as these mentioned. The different manufac- 
turers. of course, vary the process a little 
now and then to produce slight changes of 
color. The leaf is then run through three to 
five sizes of sieves, till all the dust and loose 
coloring matter is separated. The shrinkage 
is about 12 pee cent. This coloring process is 
considered beneficial to the leaf, tending to 
preserve its shape and flavor. There can be 
no doubt that the Japanese prepared teas are 
far superior in purity to the Chinese. In col- 
oring Chinese teas various drugs are used that 
are deleterious to health, unless it be that the 
heat to which they are subjected render them 
innocuous. Prussian blue is frequently used 
instead of indigo in their green, and black 
lead in their black teas. Uncolored teas are 
made in the same way and quantities, and 
rubbed against the iron pans until the surfaces 
have the desired polish, and are then sifted 
until nothing but the whole leaves are left. 
Basket firing is done in bamboo baskets, 
shaped something like our hour-glasses, which 
are shaken over hot pans. The leaf is put into 
the upper lobe of the basket and worked into 
the lower, and so, back and forth, until fin- 
ished. The loss of —_— is about 3 per cent, 
—Consular Report—T. B. Van Buren, 


Tue CHAPTER ON LiGnt.—God is the light 
of the heavens and the earth: His lightis asa 
niche in which is a lamp, and the lamp isina 
glass, the glass is as though it were a glittering 
star; it is lit trom a blessed tree, an olive 
neither of the East nor of the West, the oil of 
which would well-nigh give light, though no 
fire touched it—light upon light !—God guide 
to his light whom he pleases; and God strikes 
out parables for men, and God all things 


doth know. In the houses God has per- 
mitted to be reared and His name to be 


. mentioned thereia—His praises are celebrated 


| neither merchandise nor selling divert from 


the remembrance of God and steadfastness in 
peeves and giving alms, who fear a day when 

earts and eyes shall be upset; that God may 
recompense them for the best that they have 
done, and give them increase of His grace; for 
God provides whom He pleases without count. 
But those who misbelieve, their works are like 
a mirage in a plain—the thirsty counts it 
water till when he comes to it he finds nothing, 
but he finds that God is with him, and He will 
pay him his account, for God is quick to take 
account. Or like darkness on a _ deep 
sea, there covers it a wave, above 
which is a wave, above which is a 
cloud—darknesses one above the other— 
when one puts out his hand he canscarcely see 
it, for he to whom God has given no light, he 
has no light. Hast thou seen that God—all 
who are in the heavens and the earth celebrate 
His praises, and the birds, too, spreading out 
theis wings; each one knows its prayer and its 
praise, and God knows what they do. Hast 
thou not seen that God drives the clouds, and 
then reunites them, and then accumulates 
them, and thou mayest see the rain coming 
forth from their midst; and He sends down 
from the sky mountains with hail therein, and 
He makes it fallon whom He pleases, and He 
turns it from whom He pleases; the flashes of 
His lightning well-nigh goes off with their sight. 
God interchanges the night and the day; 
verily, in that is a lesson to those endowed 
with sight.—Palmer’s Koran. 


THE REVENUE OF THE Hory Sez.—It 
is a matter of notoriety that Pius IX.,in the 
latter years of his pontificate, received very 
large sums from the spontaneous offerings of 
the Catholic world, under the time-honored 
name of Peter’s Pence—or obolo di San 
Fietro, as the phrase goes in Italy. This is, 
indeed, the main source to which his successor 
has to look for an income. Leo XIII. has 
been a very poor man as Pope. Many of the 


administrative reforms which have helped to 
make him unpopular at home have, as has 
been already observed, been forced on him 
by financial necessities. The whole course 
of his conduct, on the other hand, has shown 
him to be most apostolically disinterested, so 
far as he is personally concerned, in all such 
matters. When the eldest son of his eldest 
brother was about to be married some months 
since, he applied to the Pope to aid him on the 
occasion. The holy father, unable to comply 
otherwise with the request, borrowed £1,000 
for the purpose, and shortly afterward he 
made over to the members of his family the 
whole of his very modest patrimony, assuring 
them at the same time that it was all he pos- 
sessed in the world, and that neither then, nor 
after his death, must they look for anythin 
further from him. A ‘Palazzo Pecci’’ wil 
not be added to the magnificent edifices which 
still remind the Eternal City of the names and 
shames of ber past Pontiffs. But it is impossi- 
ble for the Pope to maintain even the outward 
semblance of dignity in the administration of 
his Church without a large income. The reve- 
nue, therefore, derived from the precarious 
source of the obolo, is a matter of vital conse- 
quence to the Holy See. Now, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of the sums which reached 
the coffers of Pius IX. from the obolo, it 
was notorious that they were much smaller 
than they ought to have been, and that embez- 
zlement to a considerable extent had gone on. 
One of the first cares of Leo XIII. was to put 
the collection of these offermgs, which had 
been effected toa great degree by voluntary 
zeal and by irresponsible persons, on a better 
footing. It was arranged that the obolo should 
be collected entirely by means of the Bishops, 
and by persons by them appointed in the dif- 
ferent dioceses, But, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the Vatican, it soon became evident 
that ths proceeds of the obolo were not in- 
creased by the change, but, on the contrary, 
very notably diminished. It looked as if the 
opportunity for embezzlement had acted asa 
stimulus to the zeal of collectors. It was 
stated at the same time, we cannot say with 
what degree of truth, that the Jesuits, who 
had been active promoters of the offerings 
made to Pius IX., gave themselves no trouble 
to swell the revenues of Leo XIII. Nay, it 
was even said that they more or less 
overtly discouraged them. Other reasons were, 
however, adduced to account for the falling 
off. It was admitted on all hands that Leo 
XIII. did not occupy so large a space in the 
eyes of the world as his predecessor had filled ; 
and it was further observed that the times 
were hard, The receipts from the obolo have 
been observed at the Vatican to vary accord- 
ing to the tone of policy indicated by the 
Pope’s public utterances, Every manifesta- 
tion of a determination not to allow his claim 
to the temporal power to fall into abeyance 
has been followed by a marked increase in the 
amount collected. The latest and most re- 
markable declaration of this kind—that of last 
May—was followed by so striking an increase 
in the contributions of the faithful that the 
proceeds of the obolo for that month exceeded 
the whole of the sum collected during the proe- 
vious part of the year. It may be safely as- 
sumed that a comparatively small part of the 
offerings came from Italy; and it may there- 
fore be taken as proved that the wishes of the 
faithful in France, Austria, and perhaps Spain, 
are in favor of a militant and intransigent at- 
titude.—The Edinburgh Review. 


THe OnwarpD MArcH oF A QLACIER.— 
The view of that narrow glacier was impos- 
ing, impressing the mind with asense of the 
great power of destruction possessed by a vast 
body of moving ice. In the study of other 
glaciers, which were retiring, we have seen how 
the boulders and smaller stones have been de- 
posited in the fields in former times, and could 
trace, by the marks of the ice on the rocks, 


the course taken; but now, standing before 
the Buer-breen, we could understand how val- 
leys had been dug out of the solid rock by that 
most destructive form of water, the glacier. 
The huge, irresistible mass was still advanc- 
ing slowly, and had done so fora long time. 
My guide said it had advanced more than 
50 feet since the previous year, driving every- 
thing before it. Ali along the base of the ice 
was a transverse ridge of earth, in which 
fresh greensward and stones were mingled 
together, which the glacier pushed forward as 
it glided over the rocks. On the right was a 
huge mass of rock, which had been torn apart 
by the pressure of the advancing ice. The 
weight which had overcome this obstacle must 
have been enormous, for the evidence of such 
terrific force was before my eyes. Not even 
the solid mountain walls, composed of the 
hardest of our rocks, could arrest the forward 
march of the terrible glacier. This block of 
granite, torn from the mountain side, was 
about 20 feet long and 15 broad. It had been 
broken unevenly, and was still covered with 
moss. A part of it was overlapped by the ice; 
and the upper stratum of the glacier, having a 
stronger current than the lower, would finally 
run over itand hide it from view as the on- 
ward march continued; and when the glacier 
again retired, the boulder would be deposited 
on some new resting-place. The glacier came 
down a prs | gorge, leaping three distinct 
ledges of rock, and if was crowded between 
solid walls not more than 250 to 300 yards 
wide toward its end. The moraines seen high- 
ertip oneach side above were engulfed fur- 
ther down into deep crevasses formed by the 
pressure of the ice and ledges. * * * The 
owner of the little farm was in great tribula- 
tica. He saw with much anxiety the steady 
advance of the ice, which had already de- 
stroyed some of his pasture land at the head 
of the valley, and in a few years would proba- 
bly sweep away the little wood which we had 

assed on our way up; then the farmer would 
be compelled to find new quarters, and per- 
haps bearuined man. He had tried to sell 
his farm, but nobody was willing to buy it, 
fearing to cast away their money. It would 
not be strange, indeed, if in the course of 40 
or 50 years this glacier should reach the very 
shore of the Sandven lake, whence it could go 
no further, for the ice would melt in the water: 
but glaciers are fickle, both in their forwar 
and retrograde movements, and in a few years 
the Buer-brzen may rotire instead of advanc- 
ing.—The Land of the Midnight Sun, Paul 
B. Du Chailiu. 


Wira Batu Cartringe.—Our command- 
ing officer, Col. Freeman—retired now these 
seven years—was a gentleman of very limited 
knowledge as regards regimental manceuvres, 
and as the Onety-oneth had been stationed at 
N—— for more than a year, and was appar- 


ently forgotten by the authorities, he had no 
inducement to extend his acquaintance. Thus, 
from long practice, we could go through his 
half-dozen movements with a precision and 
readiness that might have been envied by the 
smartest corps in the service. But there we 
stopped. Beyond those we knew nothing. 
You can imagine, then, our constermation 
when we heard that the officer commanding 
the district—Lord Pufferoo—was: coming to 
Officially inspect us; Freeman was at 
first overeome with the news; but after 
a time we could see upon his face 
alook of stern resolve. He had evidently 
made up his mind to-do something desperate. 
The fatal day came at last. as also did Gen, 


Lord Pufferoo, ‘‘ attended by a brilliant staff,” 
as the newspapers say, We were duly paraded 
and inspected, and put through the same old 
manceuvres that we had performed every day 
for the last twelve months. We deployed and 
marched, and marched and deployed, and 
then began all over again, till at last the Gen- 
eral showed evident signs of impatience. And 
then, when an aide-de-camp came galloping 
up to Freeman, we knew our fate was sealed ! 
‘*Col. Freeman,” said the aide-de-camp, suave- 
ly, ‘‘ His lordship wishes me to express his sat- 
isfaction with the movements so far; 
nothing could have been done _ better. 
At the same time he would suggest 
that some fresh manceuvres might 
be gone through with advantage. He has 
scarcely, as yet, had an opportunity to judge 
of your regiment’s capabiliues.”” ‘Tell his 
lordship,” said the old Colonel hoarsely, ‘‘ that 
he shall be obeyed.”’ We all wondered what 
was coming next. Judge of our astonishment 
when, after getting us into line facing the 
staff, he rode behind us and called out: ‘* Bat- 
talion—with ball cartridge, load! Ready! 
pre— !” Before he could get out *‘ Present p? 
the General and his staff had turned tail and 
were flying over the field to get out of range ! 
Lord Pufferoo went back to his head-quarters 
at once, and next week came an intimation to 
the Colonel that his resignation would be ac- 
ceptable.—The Army and Navy Magazine. 


Dors America BLock ProGress ?—Amer- 
ica owes her greatness to far other causes than 
her prohibitory tariffs. Indeed, when one 
thinks of the vast resources which have come 
to America as sheer gifts from nature—her 
boundless virgin soil, her untrodden forests, 
her inexhaustible mineral stores, her climates 
favoring every fruit and crop, her teeming 
seas—when one thinks of these, it is scarcely 
possible for him to hear with patience all these 


advantages ignored, and prosperity attributed 
to the mere barring out of the skilled handi- 
work of other nations. In the unfairest way 
—in a way which Englishmen need not hesix 
tate to admit is often most keenly irritating— 
the large part of America’s well-being which 
is owing to the unique causes named, is jum- 
bled up confusingly with other causes—all 
being set down as proof clear and positive 
against English views. Some silly people 
among ourselves even, though luckily they are 
too few to need much dwelling on, have had 
their intellects obfuscated in the same way. 
Surveying the whole scene, it may, in fact, be 
soberly and sadly said that the politico-eco- 
nomical doctrines of universal inter-relation 
and co-operation among mankind, which our 
chief thinkers have made it the great task of 
England to spread, would at this hour be fur- 
ther advanced throughout the world if Ameri- 
ca were blotted out.. This charge of hindering 
the world’s progress will not be palatable to 
American ears, but is it not the plainest, most 
easily demonstrable truth? The American 
gospel of industrial isolation—what bearing 
has it, or can it have, possibly upon the 
world at large and _ general prog- 
ress? Such a_ gospel is for America 
only. According to her own doctrine, taken 
strictly, the world beyond her own limits 
should be non-existent; and in that case, dole- 
ful for her to think of, there would be no out- 
side markets to which she could ship her super- 
fluous products. We need not labor the point 
further. Taking the case at its lowest and nar- 
rowest, it is an actual fact that, as things 
stand,, American prosperity has furnished a 
sophism which perplexes and darkens the 
whole free trade reasoning which England is 
irrevocably pledged to put forward as her 
own; anditis also a further fact that in her 
commercial arrangements with the nations of 
Europe, England inevitably finds her treaties 
with them made the harder and the worse 
from their being able to quote America against 
us. Only let it be imagined that our gigantic 
relative had had, as we from our point of view 
are forced to call it, the courage to adopt free 
trade, how different the case would stand at 
this day? No shred of rhetoric even, not to 
speak of reason, would have remained for use 
by statesmen who are afraid of progress, or 
by incompetent manufacturers and traders 
who shake in their shoes at the thought of 
open competition. What we earlier spoke of 
as the modern ideal for a world in which me- 
chanical science is to play her part, would b 

this time have decisively overcome the old, 
pre-scientific ideal, and rulers everywhere 
would have found themselves perforce com- 
mitted, by the mere activity and example of 
the two great English-speaking peoples, to the 
freest intercommunication and widest ex- 
change of products.—The Contemporary Re- 
view. 


CERVANTES.—A singular destiny has been 
that of Miguel de Cervantes. The same per- 
verse and malignant fortune which pursued 
him all through his life, making him who was 
born the gayest of men, with the sweetest 
temper and the noblest heart, the most 
wretched and the worst afflicted—crossing all 
his schemes, so that not one prospered to his 


own well-being—baffling his active, strenu- 
ous, and fertile genius at every turn—beat- 
ing back his resolute spirit at every step for- 
ward, in arms or in letters—interposing he- 
tween him and his ambition obstacles the 
strangest and least expected—reducing him 
at jiast to a condition so miserable that 
we blush, not only for Spain, but for 
human nature, to think of it. This 
same blind and mysterious fortune has 
attended even the great book with which the 
name of Cervantes is eternally associated. 
From its birth to the present day—although 
there is no book which ever achieved so much 
fame for its authcr—there is none whose his- 
tory has been so checkered by strange and 
bizarre incidents, so that even the bibliography 
of ‘‘ Don Quixote” isaromance. All that Cer- 
vantes ever suffered in his own life—‘‘ toul, 
envy, want, the patron, and the jail”’—is re- 
fiected in the career of his book, the mirror 
and monument of his genius. The reverses, 
the indignities, the privations, the wrongs, 
which the author bore with so serene a front 
from Christian and from Moor, have 
visited his ‘Don Quixote’? in at least 
equal measure and in very similar kind, 
The book, like the man, has been plundered, 
tortured, reviled, abused, and persecuted, so 
that there seemed scarcely any insult or in- 
jury left for it toendure. For more than two 
centuries and a half it has been expesed to all 
manner of ill-usage from native and from for- 
eigner—from publishers, commentators, crit- 
ics, plagiarists, and translators. It has been 
adapted to ‘‘ the humor of the age” by many 
hands in many tongues. It has furnished 
lays without number at home and abroad. 
t has been the material of farces, panto- 
mimes, and ballets. Some have made it a 
lampoon; others have exalted it into an epic, 
on a line with the “Iliad” and the ‘* Aneid,’ 
It has been expurgated, denounced, ques- 
tioned, caricatured, subjected to every kind of 
indignity which a book could suffer, except 
that of not being read.—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 


Tue Maorts.--The principal food of. the 
Maoris is pork, mussels, eels, dried shark, and 
a variety of other fish. Of vegetables, they 
have potatoes, the kumera or yam, the taro, 
(a vegetable with a large leaf something like 


an arum lily, though not so large; the root is 
something like that of the artichoke, but it is 
intensely hot and leaves a burning sensation 
like an overdose of pepper would,) maize, 
and the kernel of the koraka. These two lat- 
ter when gathered are put in kits and steeped 
in water until the beginning of Spring, by 
which time, as one may suppose, they are 
quite putrid. They are then taken out and 
eaten with much gusto by the Maoris. 
The stench proceeding from these kits when 
taken out of the water is indescribably 
horrible. Sometimes potatoes undergo the 
same process. Potatoes cooked in a kopa 
(pronounced copper) is perhaps the best method 
known. A large hole is first dug, into which a 
large number of red-hot stones are put. The 
potatoes, which have been washed, and are 
quite wet, are pee on top, and then securely 
covered up with mats and earth put on top. In 
this way they are left perhaps 10 minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, after which the covering 
is removed, and there the potatoes are, done 
toa pony § The chief native industries are 
mats and kits of various kinds, which are made 
from the fibre of flax. Some of the latter are 
most handsomely worked and dyed in a va- 
riety of colors. They go in largely for the 
cultivation of tobacco, (the Virginian sort,) 
which thrives remarkably well; it is prepared 
by the sweating proeess, and is made into large 
rolls and taken to the towns and sold: it is 
usually called raurau, but it is not equal to that 
of European manufacture.— The London Field, 


Lapy Corx.—Sidney Smith admirably 
developed her character under another head, 
when he made a species of allegory of her con- 
duct, illustrative of that of the Bishops to-. 
ward the Deans and Chapters. His frien 
Lady Cork, told him she was so deeply mov: 
at his charity sermon that she ‘‘borrowed” 
a@ sovereign of some one going out of 
ehurch and put it into the plate. All the 
world knew her propensity carrying off. 


anything upon which she chanced to lay het 
hands. “Don’t leave those things about so, 
my dear, or I shall steal them,” was, perhaps, 
said for her. She called one morning on 
Rogers, the poet, and found he had gone out, 
when she carried off most of the best flowers 
upon which he was choice. The poet of the 
epigrammatic month cculd not forgive her for 
a good while, and the distance lasted nearly a 
whole year, when she wrote to him that they 
were both very old, that he ought to forget 
and forgive, and closed her note with an invi- 
tation to dinner the next day. Rogers wrote 
her that he “would come, dine, sup, and break- 
fast with her,” and thus their quarrel, which 
at their age Lady Cork called ridiculous, was 
made up. Let us now look back 60 years to 
the ** Blue Stocking’”’ days when Boswell sets 
before us a picture of himself and the 
lady with some of kis happiest touches: 
Johnson was prevailed with to come 
sometimes into these circles, and did not think 
himself too grave even for the lively Miss 
Monckton, (now Countess of Cork,) who used 
to have the finest bit of blue at the house of 
her mother, Lady Galway. Her vivacity en- 
chanted the sage, and they used to talk to- 
gether with all imaginable ease. A singular 
instance happened one evening when she in- 
sisted that some of Sterne’s writings were very 
pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it. ‘‘Ilam 
sure,” said she, “they have affected me.” 
‘* Why,” said Johnson, smiling and rolling 
himself about, ‘‘ that is because, dearest, you’re 
a dunce.’”? When she some time afterwar 
mentioned this to him, he said, with equ 
truth and politeness, ““Madame, if I had thought 
so, I certainly should not have said it,’—all 
the Year Round, 


Givinc Crepit.—The reasons ought to 
be very clear before one writer who is quoting 
another takes upon himself to omit to adver- 
tise the reader that he is doing so. The recen4 
practice of padding out the page with unacx 
knowledged good things from others cannot be 
justified on any of the usual pleas. It is quite 
true that we all borrow ideas from each other 
—quite. It is also true that we all live upon 
each other day by day, yet there is such @ 
crime as theft. To spend all one’s time in 
hunting up the first seeds of ideas would ba 
paralyzing—on ne mangerait personne. Wa 


can forgive once ina way the “Je reprends 
mon bien ou je le trouve,”’ or Rossini’s reply 
when the musician complained of his having 
stolen one of his melodies: ‘‘ Let him steal ona 
of mine !”’ said the gay maestro, All this wil] 
pass, but it must not be abused in days when 
right-down deliberate literary thieving is, 
owing to various causes, s0 easy. We have 
already stated why many of the bad cases aré 
not ripped up. But it is not a little curious 
that, while some reviewers and readers pay 
too little attention to this subject, we are all 
of us called upon now and then to read the 
most finically devised stuff about plagiarism, 
especially in the poets. For politeness’s sake w4 
will avoid actual instances and take imagi- 
nary ones, A journalist or magazine writer is, 

rhaps, reading Ben Jonson’s ‘Silent 
Women” and comes to the malediction upon 
the barber: ‘‘ Morose—Let his warming-pan 
be ever cold! Truewit—A pry seems frost un- 
derneath it, Sir! Morose—Let him never hope 
to see fire again!” If hehas a chance he puts 
this down as the manifest original of ‘“‘Oh! 
may he never more be warm!” in ‘* Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill.” Or he alights upon 
the exclamation in Webster's ‘* Duchess of 
Malfi,” ‘* Oh ! that it were possible!’ &c.; and 
that goes down as having suggested the open< 
ing of what is probably the most pathetic, 
and is certainly one of the most beauti. 
ful, lyrics in ‘* Maud’’—‘‘Ob, that ’twere 
possible,” &c. Now, that sort of thing is 
trash. But you may gather handfuls of it in 
on passing comments of writers who are mole- 

lind to plagiarism in mass committed un- 
der their very noses in the literature of the 
hour. Perhaps deafness would be a better 
metaphor than blindness. For what is wanted 
first of allis just enough quickness of ear te 
catch at once a discrepant note in the writing. 
A novelist, essayist, or poet may £ in and 
out and round about, like William Blake, or 
Christopher Smart, or many another; but, 
even if insane, he hardly passes in the same 
page from mere cleverness (or platitude, per 
haps) to great force and beauty. And cer- 
tainly, if a so-called poem is little better than 
mosaic, all the best pieces of which are ‘cons 
veyed,” it does seem as if somebody ought to 
find it out and refrain from praise if he can. 
not go further. Meanwhile, it concerus us ali 
to insist that within reasonable bounds all bor- 
rowed matter shall be acknowledged, unless if 
belongs to the mere ‘* household words” of lit/ 
erature.—The Spectator. 


In CuMBERLAND.—The inland portion & 
Cumberland is interesting for the preservation 
of a class of farmers which now exists scarcely, 
anywhere else in England. In the more level] 
country toward the sea farms are in many 
cases large; machinery is extensively used, 
and “high farming” is not unknown. Butin 
the hilly districts the yeomen, or’statesmen, ag 
they are commonly called, still survive, though, 
unhappily, with lessened prosperity and in 
constantly decreasing numbers. Rarely own- 
ing more than 80 acres, and often as few as 15 
or 20, they lead a thrifty, hard-working life, 
scarcely richer in comforts than the laborers 
whom they employ. They live mainly on the 
produce of their own farms, Barley bread 
and oat-meal cakes and porridge are their sta- 
ple food, while buttermilk is the common 
drink of the country. Butcher’s meat is only 
eaten on high occasions, and even home-cured 
ham and bacon are used sparingly, the greater 
part being sentto market. In dress and edu< 
cation the master differs little from the man, 
especially since farmers have for the mos¥ 
part ceased to manufacture for themselves 
the gray home-spun cloth which onee formed 
their distinctive dress. But in spite of their 
fallen fortunes the ’statesmen have not lost 
their family pride. They regard as far bee) 
neath them the prosperous tenant of several 
hundred rich acres in thelow country, and 
they certainly have whatever justification long 
descent can give them. Many estates have re- 
mained in the same family for three or four 
centuries, and we know of one in Wastdal¢ 
which has belonged to the ancestors of its 
present owners ever since the Conquest. Thé 
farm-houses, simple and even mean as they 
are, often contain fine old oak furniture. Ex 
quisitely carved cupboards, coffers, and long 
settles of beautiful workmanship are by né 
means uncommon, The women of the house 
hold are generally very proud of their china, 
and we have seen many specimens whick 
would fetch large prices if they were put uy 
for sale where collectors congregate. Many 
beautiful pieces of silver plate, each with ity 
history, lie locked up in the oaken coffers{ 
auaint candlesticks, forks, and spoons of raré¢ 
patterns, and curiously wrought sugar-tongs; 
which only see the light on solemn festivals, 
when the choicest dinner service is set on 
table, and the finest linen is brought ont from 
the press in which it has lain year after yeay 
for two or three generations.—The Saturday 
Review. 


Tae Heart. oF © ANNE\ Boteyy.—Er 
warton Rectory, near Ipswich, July 18, 1878.~ 
I send with much pleasure the account of tha 
finding of the casket in this church as I had it 
from the mouth of our late Parish Clerk, wha 
was an eye-witness of the incident. The tradi 
tion has always exerted a great interest in my 
mind, and I am very thankful to be able td 
impart as much as I know of itto you. ‘Ex 
tract from an inscription on a.tablet in Erwan 


ton Church, in the County of Suffolk: “Sis 
Philip Parker-Long, Bt., who died on 20 Jan.; 
1741, was the direct lineal heir male of Si 
Henry Parker, Knight of the Bath, eldest so 
of Henry Parker, Lord Morley, by his secon 
lady, Elizabeth,: daughter and heir of Sis 
Philip Calthrop, of Norfolk, by Amata Bok 
leyn, sister to Thomas Bolleyn, Earl of Wilt 
shire and Ormond, and Aunt to Queen 
Bolleyn,” &c. There existed a very ol 
oral tradition in Erwarton Parish tha{ 
Anna Bolleyn had spent some of her earliest 
years with her aunt in Erwarton, and that tha 
heart of the unhappy Queen was by her own! 
— request buried in the ish church. 
he undersigned heard the following curio 
account of the partial corroboration of this ot 
tradition from the lips of the late parish clerk, 
James Amner, who died in October, 1875, 
aged 73 years. The said James Amner as- 
serted that he had often heard his grandfathey 
(who wasalso parish clerk and a very old man} 
speak of the strong belief in the parish that 
‘the heart of Queen Anne was somewhere in 
the church.” In 1837 the church was undes 
.complete restoration, and in taking down part 
of the north wall which was out of the 
dicular a leaden casket, heart shaped, Wad 
found by the workmen. The casket 
opened in the presence of the then Rector, tke 
Rev. Ralph Berners, the clerk of the w 
and the before-mentioned James Amner. Then 
was no in the casket but a handful 
dust, and they who found it closed it up agaiu 
and buried it in the “Cornwallis ‘vault be 
neath where the organ now stands. Mr, 


ers, of Woolverstone - Park. 
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orother speaking of the circumstance, but, un- 
fortunately, no official record was made of 
this interesting discovery.—-Notes and Queries. 
- et 
LAURA’S DEATH. 
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FRAGMENT TRANSLATED FROM PETRAROA, 


Now since ror grief nor fear was longer there, 


Each thought on her fair face was clear to see, 
Composed into the calmness of despair. 

Not like a flame extinguished violently, 

But one consuming of its proper light. 

Even so, in peace, serene of soul, passed she; 


Even asa lamp, so lucid, softly bright, 


Whose sustenance doth fail by slow degrees, 
Wearing unto the end its wonted plight, 

Not palo—but whiter than the snow one sees 
Flaking 2 hillside through the windless air, 
Like one o’erwearied, she repesed in peace. 
As ’twere a sweet sleep filled each lovely eye, 
The soul already having fled from there, 


And this is what dull fools have named to die! 
Upon her fair face Death itself seemed fair. 
EMMA LAZARUS. 
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VOICES OF THE SBA, 
——— 
Again I linger by the Langland shore, 
And listen to the music of the Sea, 
For some familiar voiee to speak to me 
dut of the deep, sweet, sad harmonious roar; 
Whose murmuring eadences sound like a store 
Of loving words, treasures of memory, 
Once breathed into the ambient air, to be 
Vibrated through the ages evermore. 
The infinite tides environ us: no strain 
That e’er awakened human smiles or tears 
Is lost; nor shall we call it back in vain. 
Beside the shore, amid the eternal spheres, 
Hark, the belovéd voices once again , 
Rise from the waves and winds to soothe mine ears. 
— The Spectator. 
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Nor a Tarmor,—An amusing anecdote 
has been told of William Miiller by an artist 
residing at the time in North Wales, which, as 
it illustrates the ease and rapidity with which 
he painted his pictures, is worth preserving. 
The narrator of this story had made a journey 
to Conway for the purpose of sketching cot- 
tage interiors, of which he knew several fine 
subjects in the place, While he was sitting, 
one evening shortly after his arrival, in the 
parlor of the little innat which he had taken 
up his quarters, a stranger entered the room, 
took a seat by the fire, and soon began a con- 
versation with our friend, They talked of art, 
and the stranger, who said he came from Lon- 
don and painted a little himself, inquired if 
there were any subjects of a picturesque char- 
acter in that neighborhood on which he could 
try his hand, His dress was so peculiar, 
and his general appearance so unlike that 
of a professional artist out upon a 
sketching excursion, that the narrator be- 
lieved him to be an amateur painter— 
a small tradesman, or clerk, perhaps, in some 
city establishment—taking his holiday, and 
bent on amusing himself by doing a little 
sketching. He even thought it possible (the 
rostume of the stranger was so odd and un- 
suitable for rambling about in, and his manner 
altogether so remarkable) that the new-comer 
might be a tailor with artistic tendencies, from 
some West End house, on a trip in search of 
health as well as the picturesque. It was not 
long before the stranger gathered that there 
were in the place some exceedingly fine cot- 
tage interiors which he had come there to paint, 
ani saying that he himself was very fond of 
subjects of the kind asked if he might be per- 
mitted to go and see them. On the following 
morning he was introduced to a *‘ splendid in- 
terior,” which both agreed to paint, and, tak- 
ing up their stations a little apart, they ver 
soon began operations. The artist sketched his 
subject very carefully upon the canvas, laid out 
his colors, and put on ‘a few tints here 
and there, just to feel his way; and after 
working for about an hour, occasionally look- 
ing over the top of his picture toward his com- 
panion, who was sticking to this task, appar- 
ently not much disturbed by the difficulties 
of the subject, he rose from bis seat to ascer- 
tain how the ‘‘tailor”’ (as he thought him to 
be) was progressing. He fully expected to see 
a poor daub, out of the perspective and vile 
color and drawing. What was his astonish- 
ment on discovering that the ‘ tailor” had 
nearly finished his picture, while his own was 
only little more than commenced. And such 
a& picture it was! Such splendid color! so 
masterly in the handling! the drawing of 
every detail so perfect! the figures introduced 
with such skill, and the whole so effective! He 
was rendered quite speechless as he stood gaz- 
ing at the marvelous work. At length he 
found words to exclaim: ‘‘ Well! you have 
astonished me! I did not think you could 
paint anvthing fit to be seen! Why, you are 
a most able artist ! May Iinguire your name?” 
The person addressed quietly responded, ‘‘ My 
name is Miller.” ‘‘Oh!” replied the other, 
with a groan of contrition, ‘‘ why didn’t you 
tell me that before? I took you for a tailor!” 
+Biography of David Cox—W, Hall. 


rue Work or tHE Worms.—Worms 
ieize leaves and other objects, not only to serve 
us food, but for plugging up the mouths of 
their burrows; and this is one of their strong- 
ast instincts. Leaves and petioles of many 


kinds, some flower peduncles, often decayed 


bwigs of trees, bits of paper, feathers, tufts of 
wool, and horse-hairs are dragged into their 
burrows for this purpose. * * * When 
worms cannot obtain leaves, petioles, sticks, 
&c., with which to plug up the movths of their 
burrows, they often protect them by little 
heaps of stones; and such heaps of smooth 
rounded pebbles may frequently be seen on 
gravel walks. Here there can be no question 


about food. A lady, who was interested in 
the habits of worms, removed the little heaps 
ef stones from the mouths of several burrows 
and cleared the surface of the ground for some 
nches all round. She went out on the fol- 
,owing night with a lantern,and saw the worms, 
with their tails fixed in their burrows, dragging 
the stones inward by the aid of their mouths, 
no doubt by suction. ‘After two nights some 
ef the holes had eight or nine small stones 
over them; after four nights one had about 380 
and another 34 stones.’? One stone which had 
been dragged over the gravel walk to the 
mouth of a burrow weighed two ounces; and 
this proves how strong worms are. * * * 
For several years it was clothed with an ex- 
tremely scant vegetation, and was so thickly 
covered with small and large flints (some of 
them half as large asa child’s head) that the 
field was always called by my sons “* the stony 
field.” When they ran down the slope the 
stones clattered together. I remember doubt- 
ing whether I should live to see these larger 
flints covered with vegetable mold and 
turf. But the smaller stones disap- 
peared before many years had _ elapsed, 
as did every one of the larger ones 
after a time: so that after 30 years (1871) a 
horse could gallop over the compact turf from 
one end of the field to the other, and not strike 
a single stone with his shoes, To. any one who 
remembered the appearance of the field in 
1842, the transformation was wonderful. This 
was certainly the work of the worms, for, 
though castings were not frequent for several 
years, yet some were thrown up month after 
month, and these gradually increased in num- 
bers as the pasture improved. In the year 
1871 a trench was dug on the above slope, and 
the blades of grass were cut off close to the 
roots, 80 that the thickness of the turf and of 
the vegetable mold could be measured accu- 
rately. * * * Theaverage accumulation of 
the mold during the whole 30 years was only 
.083 inch per year; but the rate must have 
been much slower at first, and afterward con- 
siderably quicker.—FYormation of Vegetable 
Mold, Charles Darwin. 


CrassicaAn Lore vs. Common SENsE.— 
Erudition is, of course, to be valued in con- 
nection with the learned professions. We are 
likewise aware thatthe routine of education 
at Eton, Rugby, and other public schools of a 
high order, finishing off with degrees at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, has the merit of cultiva- 
ting on a large scale a singularly polished ele- 
ment in society. To this source we habit- 
ually trace some of the greatest lawyers and 
men of science, to say nothing of dignitaries 
in the church. Unfortunately, there are dark 
sides co the picture. How many men can 
boastingly say: ‘‘I am a Master of 
Arts of Cambridgo;’” and yet possess 
80 small a share of common sense or world- 
ly wisdom as to be spoiled for all good 

urposes, The redundancy of high class 
scholars is, however, most conspicuous in the 
number of genteel idlers to whom we have 
called attention. Unqualified to perform any 
useful work, the difficulty isto know what to 
do with them. Their po. is a positive draw- 
back. The world has much coarse business to 
jo—plowing and delving ana hammering, for 
example—not suited to those who are unac- 
sustomed to hand labor. or, indeed. to labor of 


any kind. In short, society is getting plagued 
with the superfiuity of youths who seem as if 
educated to do nothing. They may be able to 
tell from their classical lore all about the 
Argonauts who sailed from Colchis in search of 
the golden fleece. But elegant myths of this 
description are not in the least wanted in the 
affairs of ordinary life, and dolittlein the way 
of mental culture. No one cares about the 
Argonauts. That which would be greatly pre- 
ferred would be some useful knowledge in sci- 
ence and history bearing on every-day con- 
cerns. The Sragpeic res prevailing even in high 
quarters on the subject of politieal economy is 
something pitiabie; nor is it less melancholy 
to seo how little is known of the history of 
times comparatively recent.—Chambers’s 
Journal, 


‘* BaRBARA’S Reapy,’’ A SouTH-WESTERN 
EPIsopE.—The house contained but a single 
room, The daughter was about 18 or 20 years 
old, tall and large, wore a butternut-colored 
woolsey dress that she had probably spun and 
woven, and was barefooted. I had not been 
long in the house before she retired from their 
only reom, in which I sat, and in honor of my 
arrival reappeared in another dress. I do not 
know where she made her toilet, only that it 
was the same ample and magnificent dressing- 
room first used by mother Eve. The material 
of the dress in which she appeared was an old- 
fashioned, cheap curtain calico, with waving 
stripes some two or thres inches wide running 
its entire length. Preferring perfect freedom 
and comfort of the cooling breezes to consia- 


erations that would have been influential 
with most of my lady readers, in 
thus making her toilet she had chos- 
en to remain stockingless and_ shoeless. 
A massive head of dark brown hair, cut 
squarely eff and pushed behind her ears, hung 
loosely down her neck. When the dishes were 
washed and all the after-dinner work accom- 
plished, and she was prepared to sit down and 
enjoy conversation, she took from the rude 
mantel-trse above the fire-place a cob pipe and 
filled it with home-grown and home-cured to- 
bacco from an abundant supply in a large 
pocketin her dress. Lighting her pipe, she 
took aseat atthe right of her father, while I 
occupied a chair on the left. Soon large col- 
umns of smoke began to rise and roll away 
above her head as gracefully as I have ever 
seen them float around the head of a most 
fashionable smoker with the most costly meer- 
schaum, Bending her right arm so that she 
could clasp the long stem with her forefinger,she 
rested her elbow in the palm of her left hand. 
Then, placing her right limb across her left 
knee, she swung the pendent foot slowly, as if 
in meditative mood, and yielded herself to full 
enjoyment of her pipe and our conversation. 
Her name, I should have said, was Barbara. 
She was of a quiet, taciturn disposition, and 
rarely said anything except as she was ap- 
pealed to onsome matter by her proud and 
happy father. Seated as I have already de- 
scribed, the hours passed away to the evident 
satisfaction of my entertainers. lt is notan 
easy matter to maintain a conversation for 
several hours with those who have never read 
a word of their mother tongue. 
ideas is necessarily rather limited. 
very large experience in mingling with 
this class of people had given me 
such facilities that I was evidently al- 
ready installed as a favorite in the family. 
I asked a great many questions in regard to 
the children and grandchildren, which were 
answered with the interest which always per- 
tains to these inquiries. At length the old man 
returned the compliment by inquiring very 
articularly into my own family affairs. 
When pressed on this subject, as I almost uni- 
versally was by families in the Brush, I was 
compelled to tell them that my family was 
very small—as small as possible—just that of 
the Apostle Paul; in plain language, that I 
was that quite unusual character, a clerical 
bachelor. The old man was astonished. J think 
he was gratified. His face glowed with some 
new emotion. He was evidently willing on 
our short acquaintance to receive me as his 
son-in-law. Turning his pleased, animated face 
to me, and leaning forward in his chair, ke 
lifted bis right hand and, pointing with an 
emphatic gesture to his daughter, said: ‘* Well, 
preacher, my gals is all married but Barbara 
ere, and she is ready, Sir.”’ Miss Barbara re- 
tained her hold upon the long stem of her cob 
pipe and smoked on, well-nigh imperturbable 
at this sudden culmination of affairs, though I 
think that, like myself, she was somewhat 
startled and moved, for I could see an evident 
increase in the swinging movement of her still 
pendent right foot.—/n the Brush—the Rev, 
HT, W. Pierson. 


But a 


Potro iw Lirtir Trset.—During my 
stay in Skardu I went to see a polo match, 
Polois the amusement of these people, and 
almost every village in these parts has its polo 
ground, longer and narrower than those in use 
with us, and generally surrounded by 2 wall 
or bank, on which the spectators sit, under the 
shade of the trees planted round. On this oc- 
casion two young ‘“‘rajahs,’”’ as my servanis 
called them, were playing. Whoever they 
were, they were treated with a good deal of 
respect by the other players, though both were 
young, one being quite a boy. The ponies, 
which wore gayly colored and embroidered 
saddle-cloths, were somewhat small and weedy, 
but active and weil trained, and seemed to en- 
ter theroughly into the spirit of the game. 
The players were also decked out for the occa- 
sion, wearing clean clothes, and flowers on 
their heads, the rajahs (descendants, probably, 
of some of the former Baltic rulers) in white, 
each with a bunch of dark purple flowers 
in histurban. Spurs were not used, but each 
player had a whip with a short stock and 
long lash, which was fastened to his wrist by a 
leather thong. A band was present, and 
played selections, or a selection, which seemed 
to be highly appreciated by the bystanders. 
It (the band) consisted of some tom-toms, and 
afew wind instruments, including ons in ap- 

earance something like an ancient blunder- 

uss. The music was exceedingly noisy, but 
not very melodious, though it had a certain 
amount of variety aboutit. It kept time with 
the game, after a fashion, and whenever one 
of the rajahs galloped up the ground with the 
ball a most inspiriting charge was played. 
After playing for a very short time, both sides 
assembled in line opposite the band, the win- 
ners next the music. The big blunderbuss, 
which made a most astonishing noise, was 
then played at each individual in turn; and 
the younger rajah, who wason the winning 
side, salaamed in acknowledgment of this 
rather trying compliment. All then dis- 
mounted and sat down in a circle,a long- 
stemmed ‘* hubble-bubble’’ was brought in, and 
each took’a few whiffs. A nautch girl, after 
this came into the circle, and after watehing 
her for about 10 minutes the players mounted 
again and continued their game. The spec- 
tators took great interest in the proceedings, 
and there was considerable applause when any 


‘player made a good hit.—The Army and Navy 


Magazine. 


ALoxG CHEPE IN THE OLDEN Turre.— 
All the pageants, processions, riotings, and 
chevrauchés passed along Chepe; in its broad 
road knights rode in tilt on great days; on 
ordinary days the stalls round the Standard 
were crowded with buyers, the citizens thronged 
about the booths, men-at-arms rode up and 
down, Kings’ purveyors walked, earrying 
wands of office, from shop to shop; prisoners 
were carried to the pplory preceded by fife 
and drum; from time to time a quarrel arose, 
with brandishing of knives and ciash of steel; 
the ’prentices shouted at their booths; the 
great city ladies walked about rustling in silk 
and satin, with gold chains and scarlet wim- 
ples; their humbler sisters vied with them in 

ave attire; the men went clad as gorgeously 
as the women. It was a time of splendid 
dress and costly adornment; personal property 
took the form of gold and silver cups, hoods 
broidered with pearls, robes and gowns of 
bright color and great priee.—Sir Richard 
Whittington— Walter Besant and James Rice. 


THe Mosqutrors or LaApPLanp.—In 
these latitudes the snow has hardly melted 
when the mosquitoes appear in countless mul- 
titudes, and the people have no rest night or 
day. In wooded districts they are a perfect 
plague in July, after which a gnat appears. 
This bites very hard during the day, but at 
night leaves one in peace, for it never enters 
the houses. Last comes a species of sand-ily, 
which is also very disagreeable. [I was sur- 
prised, at a turn of the road, to see a black 
cloud. It was a swarm of mosquitoes, so thicix: 
that it was impossible to see anything beyona. 
I was hurrying the horse through it, when he 
suddenly stop) , and then I saw three mon 
working om the road who had previously been 
invisible. This seem incredible, but such are 
the facts. Josetsson laughed, and observed: 
** We have a saying here that when a traveler 
comes he writes his name in a bed of 
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mosquitoes, and when he comes back the 
following year he sees it again.’”—The Land 
of the Midnight Sun—FPaul B. Du Chaillu. 


On tHE Usrt or SPpErcraciEs.—No more 
mischievous mistake can well be made than 


the one which is involved in the prevalent 
idea that the use of spectacles should be put 


off as long as possible, This becomes evident 
ata glance as soon as it is understood that 
the case is one of incapacity of the lens of 
the eye to adapt itself to near vision in con- 
sequence of loss of accommodating power. 


The continued effort of the delicate mechan- 


ism of the eye to accomplish a task 
which is beyond the measure of its ca- 
pacity must necessarily be attended with 
an injurious, as well as a_ painful, 
strain. Squinting is one of the evil conse- 
quences which are apt to ensue if such fruit- 
less efforts are long persevered in. Mr, Carter 
remarks upon this pointin the following moni- 
tory strain: ‘*The effeet of accommodation 
is precisely that of adding a convex lens to 
the passive eye, and so, when accommodation 
fails, we can supply its place by adding the re- 
uired lens by art. Todothisis the ordinary 
unction of the spectacles which are required 
by all people, if their eyes were originally 
natural, as time rolls on. The principles on 
which such spectacles should be selected is that 
they should be strong enough.to be effectual,: 
and they should be used as soon as they are re- 
quired. Opticians often supply glasses: which 
are too weak to accomplish what is needed, 
and which leave the eyes still struggling with 
an infirmity from which they ought to be en- 
tirely relieved, while the public frequently 
endeavor to postpone what they look 
uvon as an evil day, and do not, 
obtain the help of glasses until they 
have striven hard and fruitlessly to do 
without them. These are important practical 
errors. It cannot be too Fem apg understood 
that spectacles, instead of being a nuisance, or 
an incumbrance, or an evidence of bad sight. 
are to the far-sighted aluxury beyond descrip- 
tion, clearing outlines which were beginning 
to be shadowy, brightening colors which were 
beginning to fade, intensifying the light re- 
flected from objects by permitting them to be 
brought closer to the eyes, and instantly re- 
storing near vision to a point from which, for 
ten or a dozen years previously, it had been 
slowly and imperceptibly, but steadily, de- 
clining. This return to juvenility of sight is 
one of the most agreeable experiences of mid- 
dle age, and the proper principle, therefore, is 
to recognize loss of near sight early, and to 
give optical help liberally, usually commencing 
with lenses of -j- 1.25 or -|- 1.50, so as to render 
the muscles of accommodation not only 
able to perform their tasks, but able to perform 
them easily.. When, as will happen after a 
while, in consequence of the steady decline of 
accommodation, yet more ‘power is required, 
the glasses may be strengthened by from half 
a dioptic to a dioptic at a time, and the 
stronger glasses should at first be taken into 
use only by artificial light; the original pair, 
as long as they are found sufficient for this 
purpose, being still worn in the day-time.” 
The common prejudice against using spectacles 
as soon as the impairment of the sight begins 
to be observed with advancing age appears to 
have unfortunately arisen from the fact that 
there is a serious disorder of the eye, known as 
glaucoma, which is attended with obscure 
vision, resembling that of old sight, but which 
is nevertheless altogether different in its essen- 
tial condition. The mischief in glaucoma 
usually proceeds with an accelerated pace. 
Stronger and stronger glasses are used on ac- 
count of the assistance which each fresh aeces- 
sion of strength at first gives. But the sufferer 
in the.end becomes hopelessly blind, and the 
result is then erroneously attributed to the 
influence of the glasses which have been em- 
ea i although as a matter of fact this 
as had nothing whatever to do with the issue 
of the case, he injury to the sight in such 
instances is really due to an over-tense state of 
the eyeball having been set up, and to the de- 
struction, in consequence of abnormal pres- 
sure, of the delicate nerve-structures within. 
Mr. Carter unhesitatingly affirms that the 
habitual use of strong magnifying glasses is 
not injurious to ordinary eyes, and ho supports 
his opinion in this particular by referring to 
the circumstance that watch-makers, who com- 
monly employ magnifying-glasses in their 
work, in reality enjoy a very enviable immu- 
nity from diseases of the eye. It appears that 
it is quite an unusual thing to find a working 
watch-maker among the patients of an oph- 
thalmic hospital. Mr. Carter holds that the 
habitual exercise of the eye upon fine work, 
such as these men are engaged in, tends to the 
developmeni and preservation of the powers of 
vision, rather than to their injury.—The Id- 
inburgh Review. 


THEATRE InLomrxation.—Before the 
civil wars there were five companies and six 
play-houses. Tho Blackfriars, Cockpit, and 
Salibury Court Theatres were smali, and built 
exactly alike. Hero they kad pits for the 
gentry, and acted by candle-light. The Globe, 
Fortune, and Bull were large houses, and 
partly open to the weather, There the per- 
formances took place by daylight. The circu- 
lar lights over the stage existed till Garrick 


removed them in December, 1765, and substi- 
tuted candles and oil-lamps, thus originating 
the very definition of ‘ the floais.’’? It was 
not till 1817 that gas was first introduced 
into the theatres of Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, the English Opera-house, 
and Astley’s Amphitheatre. Coal gas was 
originally used, but in 1821 the proprie- 
tors of Covent Garden adopted oil-gas, which 
they manufactured on the premises, and 
which led to the disastrous explosion in No- 
vember, 1828, when wax-candles were again 
adopted torsome years toillumine the front 
of the house. No reader of the ‘** Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” by James and Horace Smith will 
need to be reminded of the picture of Drury 
Lane Theatre, drawn in 1813, when “ from 
half-past five till six our long wax-candles, 
with short cotton wicks, touched by the lamp- 
lighter’s Promethean art, start into light and 
make the lighter start.’’? In 1822 the total 
number of gas-lights in theatres was estimated 
at 3,894, forming about a twentieth of the 
present gas-jets required in the city of West- 
minster alone. Sixty years ago and for some 
time afterward the supply to the theatres was 
exclusively derived from the gas-works iu 
Great Peter-street, Westminster. At several 
of our smaller theatres candles were in vogue 
down to a comparatively recent period, and 
it was not till April, 1843, when the Haymar- 
ket Theatre was opened for a Summer season, 
that gas chandeliers illumined the interior for 
the first time.—Daily Telegraph. 


Tourties.—The turtle fishing in Barba- 
dos is not of much importance, from the want 
of legislative enactments to protect the eggs 
and the young ones. Very few turtles are 
now taken, and the quantity of shell obtained 
every year in the entire island does not exceed 
150 pounds. This is nearly all purchased by 
one man, who gives from 6s. to 8s. per pound 
for it. Nearly all the turtles that are turned 
are hawksbill, and they usually weigh from 
150 to 200 pounds. Some few green turtle are 
occasionally turned on the windward coasts, 
and they generally weigh from 250'to 500 
pounds. The eggs of these are much larger 


than those from the hawksbill, and the flesh is 
far more delicate. Turtles begin to deposit 
their eggs on the sandy beach around the isl- 
and some time in May, and end in September. 
They come up at night soon after dusk and 
deposit from 140 to 200 white eggs 
in the sand, which they carefully cover 
up before they return to the sea. in 
about 14 days they return again to the same 
= to again lay, and then they are sure to 

e turned almost before they have well left 
the surf, as from their first visit their tracks 
were noticed by those who make it a business 
to hunt them, and they therefore lie in waiting 
to take them. A turtle will come up four times 
ere she stops laying, thus giving some 600 to 
800 eggs. What is required now is an act to 
protect the female while so laying, to protect 
the white or matured egg found in the sand, 
or in any turtle that is killed, and to protect 
the young turtle. The eggs hatch in about 
nine weeks. Some 15 years ago I used to pur- 
chase all the hawksbill turtle taken on the lee- 
ward coast for thesake of its shell, which I 
used to ship to London, and I never allowed 
any of the white eggs to be destroyed in any 
way, sold, or eaten. {!used to place them in 
boxes of dry sand, and keep them in my gar- 
den, where, exposed to the full rays of the sun, 
they duly hatehed. I then fed the young tur- 
tles for a week or two until théy gained 
strength, as I found, when first hatched, that 
they were too weak, and soon becamea prey 
to the fish along the coast, and to the fisher- 
men, who took them up again and offered 
them for sale at 3d. each. i took the hint and 
placed them in the sea when no fishermen were 
anywhere around. Turtles then were very 
plentiful, and continued so to be, even for a 
few years after I relinquished their purchase; 
but since I gave it up the eggs have coustantly 
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been sold and eaten, and never a young turtle 
returned to the sea. The result is that the 
turning of a turtle is a very rare thine. I 
have seen some few of the young reared in 
captivity with the best of treatment, yet they 
never exceeded 10 pounds in 12 months. Tur- 
tles are also taken in nets or trammels placed 
about the bays, but the supply is not sufficient 
to meet the demand, and we supplement it by 
imports from the Leeward Islands. Some- 
times in the season of flying-fish we meet with 
a mulatto turtle, (or loggerhead,) captured 
while floating lazily about with the sea-weed. 
The flesh is very unwholesome, as it is largely 
impregnated with oil, which is very purgative. 
—The London Field. 


et 


MINE. 


Not much of earth belongs to me, 

A few short feet of mossy ground, 
Soon measured o’er, in sheltered nook, 
A little lowly grass-clothed mound, 

Not much—for all I have lies here— _ 
A maiden young, and fresh, and fair; 
A very flower in early Spring, 
She seemed to scent the vacant air. 


But Death, with never-idle scythe, 
Cut short my darling’s little life; 
And buried with her are the dreams 
Of when we should be man and wife. 
Not much of earth belongs to me, 
Yet is that little dearer far 
Than yf gem on monarch’s brow, 


Than light is to the evening star. 


Not much of earth belongs to me, 

But in yon heaven of sapphire blue, 
One treasure stored is all my own, 

A maiden lovely, sweet, and true, 
Death may not hold the fragile flowers; 

They die, but every Spring-tide brings 
A new and bright awakening 

Of all earth’s pleasant sleeping things, 


So doth my flower bloom again 
In yonder blissful, deathiess home; 
An angel wears her at his breast 
Until her long-lost lover come. 
And as I sit beside her graye, 
Shining in tender Spring sunskine, 
It seems to me as though all earth 
And all the heaven were wholly mine. 
—Ali the Year Round. 
————— 


Tue Vinrnc Surp.—At the present day, 
on the northern fjords in Norway, boats of a 
very similar deseription are still occasionally 
met with. In this galley the flanks and frame 
timbers are fastened together with withes of 
tree-roots. Many writers seein this method 
of joining the lower timbers a source of great 
weakness to the boat. But considering what 
thoughtful and careful boat-builders these peo- 
ple evidently were, a charge of such a radical 
kind should not lightly be brought forward. 
May it not be probable that this method, 
which to many appears likely to be fraught 
with evil results, was in reality a great source 
of strength to the boat? At any rate, it 
must be admitted that the system gave great 
elasticity to the whole structure, and who can 
say that tree-roots, when kept as they would 
be in this vessel, immersed in water, are not 


tough and strong? From what we know of 
the roots of aquatic plants, and of trees grow- 
ing by the river-side, we should rather be in- 
clined to say that the Vikings show in this par- 
tieular their wisdom, and that they were more 
careful and scientific observers of nature and 
the form and quality of natural objects than 
many would give them creditfor being. The 
bent timbers on the inside of the boatare natu- 
rally grown and have not been artificially bent. 
Naturally grown bent timberis much more re- 
liable than the steam-bent timber used in mod- 
ern ship-building. Here, then, was a great 
point of strength about the galley. It wouid 
be quite impossible now to obtain naturally 
bent timber for the enormous requirements of 
our ship-building yards, but if there 
were the supply for the demand it 
would be eagerly welcomed. Thr boards of 
the sides are of good, sound, well-seasoned, and 
selected oak, about an inch and a half in thick- 
ness, They are smoothly planed and firmly 
riveted together by iron rivets which have 
been carefully clinched on either side. These 
rivets do not quite correspond to what are 
technically known as boits, but are more like 
large iron nails with protruding round boss- 
like heads. They are wonderfully well pre- 
served, There are also a few oaken bolts near 
tha upper parts of the sides. It is signifi- 
cant that there are no traces of a saw having 
been used anywhere about the vessel. The 
planks and timbers must, therefore, 


molded on the inside as wellas on the outside. 
The moldings consist of indented lines running 
dovyjn the length of the planks near the lower 
margins. One cannot help being impressed 
with the carefulness and good style displayed 
in the workmanship, not only generally but 
down to minute details. There is no scamping 
about anything. The vessel clearly bears the 
imprint of having been constructed for love 
rather than money. We can imagine the 
searching of the forests; the long walks 
through the dense underwood; the careful 
selecting of trees; the measurement of bough 
tor the bent timbers; the long and laborious 
task of felling, and the difficulty after all this 
of dragging the oak giants down to the shore. 
Itis not to be wondered at that, after under- 
going so mnch preliminary trouble and anxie- 
ty, they thought no time too long, no finish 
too elaborate to bespent in the completion of 
the vessel. Both bow and stern are similar in 
shape. They are pointed, and must havo risen 
a considerable distance out of the water. Un- 
fortunately, the top of each was broken when 
the boat was discovered, so we cannot now de- 
termine whether she originally earried a figure 
or not. Judging from the slender proportions, 
it would seem that if there were any orna- 
ments at the bow and stern, these adoérnments 
must have been very slight in character. Tae 
keel is deep and made of thick oak beams. 
As the vessel is now placed it is im- 
possible to get a view underneath to see if 
there bad been any metal keel fastened to the 
kottom. In the Frithiof Saga, however, the 
‘keel of copper’? is spoken of, therefore it 
may safely be presumed that there might have 
been something similar in this vessel. The 
keel does not show signs of muchiriction. It 
may, therefore, be supposed that the vessel 
was seldom dragged up over the shore, but 
generally kept at anchor in the fjords. These 
are deep close up to the land, a fact which sup- 
ports the supposition. The vessel, however, 
must have been comparatively new when im- 
mured, Aniron anchor was also found with 
the vessel on the starboard side, but so rusted 
away that it could not be preserved. It is in- 
teresting here to notice that in the Bayeux 
tapestry—to which reference is made further 
on—seme of the galleys thereon depicted have 
anchors suspended from the starboard bow.— 
Good Words. 


JAPANESE Business Proprry.— You have 
dealt with a certain tradesman for years and 
found him scrupulously upright. Never once 
has he failed to point out defects, however 
trivial, in the goods he sells you, nor ever hesi- 
tated to take back anything that falls short of 
the quality described. Yet your friend goes, 
as a stranger, to the same merchant, and is 
not only grievously overcharged, but other- 
wise palpably victimized. With us such con- 
duct could only receive one epithet. In Japan 
nobody would be more surprised than the 
offending merchant if you called him dis- 
honest. He refers his conduct to the simplest 
possible principles. Different merchants, ho 


says, have different standards of profit. 
Some are content with 5 per cent., some con- 
sider 10 a minimum, and some !ook for 20 or 
30, but none acknowledge any limit save occa- 
sion, Let only opportunity be favorable, and 
even your Western trader will pocket his cent 
per cent. without flinching. id you never, 
he will probably add, did you never, in the 
early days of your intercourse with the Orient, 
eg og for a string of cash goods that you 
new to be worth as many pieces of silver ? 
Were you then acting dishonestly ? You think 
not, and so dol; for you gave the owner of 
the goods the full local value of his merchan- 
dise, perhaps more, and your heavy gains were 
the product of your own superior shrewdness 
or business experienee, whichever men please 
to call it. That shrewdness is a property, 
valuable, but not always marketable, and 
to invest it at the highest possible 
rate of interest is, according to my 
creed, a legitimate business. When 
therefore a foreigner and a stranger visits my 
store, and shows that he understands neither 
the value nor the quality of the articles he 
sees, I should be defrauding not only my own 
shrewdness but also the experience of those 
who are better informed, did 1 seli him my 
goods on the most favorable terms, I respect 
honesty no less than you do, but the range of 
my obligation is wider. I owe a duty to my 
own acquirements, and I owe duties, variously 
eet ve, to the capacities of my customers. 
en you bid me treat them all alike you 
remove tke premium that properly belongs te 
the hizher standards of mercantile ability, 
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Thus you will find—to revert to our shifty 
tradesman—that there will be no hesitation 
afterward about confessing the deception prac- 
ticed upon the foreign stranger. You your- 
self before you became an intimate wero simi- 
larly treated, but your subsequent remon- 
strances elicited an apology only for the want 
of courtesy to you personally, not at all for 
the violation of an abstract principle. To 
practico integrity for its own sake was a 
luxury confined tothe gentleman of old Japan. 
His position made him superior to all those cal- 
culations of pecuniary expediency that found 
a placein the merchant’s moralledger. His 
word was as er as his bond, and his vocabu- 
lary included no more opprobrious epithet 
than ‘‘tradesman-like,” Butif this was among 
the distinguishing attributes of his station, we 
might reasonably conclude that his example 
would beget imitators in the social stratum 
next below hisown. And soit was. Beyond 
all question there have been and are many 
merchants in Japan whose business conduct 
satisfies the strictest standard of probity ever 
setup by any society, The balance of expe- 
rience tends, however, to show that these are 
to be regarded rather as exceptional than 
typical. In most cases the influences of envi- 
ronment, opportunity, and expediency seems 
to be more powerful than the attractions of 
principle.—The Japan Weekly Mail. 


Gun-sHor Wounps.—The direction, from 
which the projectile has been received and in 
which it traverses the injured part is a matter 
of, great importance. Asarule, it forms two 
openings, one of entry and one of exit, the 
former being distinguishable from the latter by 
its small, circular, depressed, and generally 
clean appearance; while the exit aperature is 
larger, irregular in outline, and everted. This 
is especially seen in wounds which have caused 
double perforation of the skull, and depends, 
as might be expected, on the lessened momen- 
tum of the ball, owing to the resistance it 
meets with on its passage through. It is a 
curious fact that the aperture of entry will 
almost always be found to be smaller than the 
bullet itself; but the same thing is seen when 
apiece of green timber or any elastic ma- 
terial is. struck. A single bullet has been 
known to produce six wounds in the same per- 
son, passing through hand and both 
thighs; and more than one case _ is 
on record where the ball has _ split 
in halves against the sharp edge of the 
shin-bone, having thus one aperture of entry 
with two of exit. The modern conico-cylindri- 
cal bullet, in connection with the rifled fire- 
erms now in use, is the most destructive mis- 
sile ever invented, tearing its way through the 
densest structures, splitting up the shafts of 
bones by its wedge-like action, and so spread- 
ing its effect in every direction beyond the ac- 
tual spot it strikes, and not liable to be de- 
flected from its straight course by any resist- 
ance of the tissues. Veins, arteries, and ten- 
dons, by virtue of their elasticity and slippary 
nature, would glide aside from the old round 
musket-ball, which often passed between such 
important structures without damaging them, 
or was even turned in another direction by 
their elastic reaction. In fact, tho introduc- 
tion of theses conical projectiles into warfare 
has of late years altered the whole system of 
military surgery, since gun-skot wounds area 
much more serious affair now than formerly, 
and treatment which was generally adopted 
for injuries in certain situations has now 
to bs abandoned measures more 
prompt and active, less eonservative, and at- 
tended with a smaller prospect of saving life, 
That indefinable depression of the vital powers 
known as ‘‘shock,” which follows a severe 
accident—though not always immediately—is 
much greater with these conical builets than 
with the round ones. The direction of tho 
wound is often a point of considerable interest 
in the legal aspects of a case. Astley 
Cooper, by careful examination of the aper- 
tures of entry and exit in a murdered man, 
ascertained that the fatal shot must have been 
fited by a left-handed man; and thisled tothe 
detection of the criminal! Cannon-balls oc- 
casionally inflict the most extraordinary in- 
juries. A spent ball, 16 striking obliquely 
or rolling over ths surface of the body, will 
sometimes bruise without breaking the skin, 
which is preserved by its elasticity, while the 
parts beneath—bones, muscles, vessels, the in- 
ternal organs, and even the spine itself—m 
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shattered and crushed toa pulp. These were 


ul wounds are not attended with such pain 
ful wounds are not attended wit ich pai 
as might be expected at the moment of their 
reception, the excitement of the battle over- 
powering all feeling for the time. Thus it 
often happens that a soldier is wounded even 
mortally in the heat of action without know- 
ing it until he sees or feels the biood trickling; 
Hennen states that he has seen limbs smashed 
or carried clean away by caunon-shot, without 
the sufferer being conscious of ‘the hurt, and 
Macleod narrates that an officer in the Crimea 
**had both his legs carried off, and was not 
eware of the injury he had received till he 
tried to rise.”” With regard to amputation 
end other operations after gun-shot injuries, 
éxperience has shown that the sooner they are 
periormed tho betier is the patient’s chance of 
ultimate recovery, and Wiseman’s adviee to 
‘out off the limb quickly, while the soldier is 
heated and in mettle,” thongh discredited for 
along time after his day,is now again the 
motto of military surgeons.—Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, 

Gyrsy TALK.—‘‘ Ay, bor, and my daddy 
was fined onest by Albrighton, only for stop- 
ping on the road. 
himself, and my mammy had been making 
cakes to tho fire. and there was two hedgehogs 
roasting, and a lot of potatoes roasting in the 
ashes; when, on turning round, my daddy saw 
the fine policemen coming. Pretty hangman 
said, ‘Good morning, Lovell.’ ‘Good morn- 
ing,’ said my daddy, with the razor in his 
hand. ‘You’ve got to go along with me,’ he 
said. ‘Ailright,’ my daddy answered, ‘we'll 
go anywheres you has a mind to,’ thinking he 
was only joking. And then he pulled out the 
handcuffs and put them on my daddy’s hands, 
and took him off. About five miles it was he 
took him, to Shifnal, to have him tried, only 
for stopping in the road. And the magisirate 
there wouldn’t say nothing against him, so 
then he took him to another magistrate’s, 
where my mammy used to call, and, after a 
deal of trouble, my daddy got off with paying 

‘ 
And 


He was just going to shave 


three half-crowns. 
man was afeared to 
road with my daddy = afterwards; 
wouldn’t go with him, And whiles they were 
away, Dimiti pulled the tent down and took 
the two biggest tent-rods, and made himself 
plowing up anddown the road with them. 
And he drank a great big cawziul of miik, and 
ateup ail the cakes. That was his day’s work, 
when my daddy was took; never paid the 
slightest notice. And that was tho first and 
last time as ever that pretty hangman had any- 
thing to say to we. My daddysold him a 
pair of breeches after that, and thrashed his 
brother.” ‘* There ! and I met him onest, and 
shouted ‘ Object!” said Dimiti, jealous for 
his filial piety; ‘‘and wasn’t I troubled all that 
blessed day, pulling the 
you young children, and 
the animals? But the 
ever I knowed, refa, wes him as mar- 
ried Mrs. Elliott’s Susan. They were both guite 
young, and she always used to go with him 


the pretty hang- 
the 
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walk along 


tent down, minding 
keeping an eye upon 
nicest policeman as 


every night upon his rounds; said she never 
liked to trust him by himself. And when 
they’d come by our tents they’d stand and ta!k 
for ever so long; and very often she’d come in 
and sit down, and he’d stand outside talking. 
He didn’t bide there long: gérgios saw he was 
too good for a policeman. Ho never took up 
nobody, and the pretty fine magistrates didn’t 
like it.” ‘‘ Wanting in zeal he doubtless 
seemed to them; buf what, Silvanus. really is 
the law about gypsies stopping by the side of 
roads? In some few parts of England one 
sees every stretch of turf blackened with tent- 
laces; in others, Romané must hire fields, at 
east if they can’t get them for the asking.” 
“The law? Why, that you mustn’t 
make up your plac with 15 feet of 
the crown of the highway; but mostwise it 
gees by squire’s or parson’s liking, whether 
tasy’re partial to our kind of people. Some 
places you are free to stop, and welcome, and 
some you durstn’t stop at for the life of you, 
no, not if you was to make right off the road, 
a hundred yardsand more. I never stops much 
in reads myseif, fear of the horses and neddies 
etting pounded: nor it isn’t often I pays for a 
field, ’cause all the highest gentry knows me 
where I travel. Now, Pyramus was paying 
10s. a week when he was staying up by Lon- 
| don last December ; and Plato was in a field by 
| Brummagem, oh! two years gone, with some 
of the Hernes and Bucklands, and the lot of 
them were paying 302. Lord bless us all, how 
times 1s altered! If you'd told my granda- 
father, old Henry Lovell, of paying for a bit 


d to stop, he’d have thought the world 
pk pene to 2 end.”—Jn Caney Tents, F. 
H. Groome. 


ENGLISH AND Roman Hicuways.—It was 
said of a certain county, by its historian Au- 
brey, that ‘“‘by reason of its clear ayre and 
clean wayes, it was full of many gentile habi- 
tations.”” There can be no question that while 
there is no greater proof of a backward civili- 
zation than an absence of good roads in a 
country, there are few more certain means of 
advancing its prosperity than by improving 
its internal communication. In England, as 


elsewhere, the Romans were our great masters 
in the art of road-making. A thousand years 
of disuse have not sufficed to obliterate from 
the face of the country traces of the long lines 
of roadway which cennected their principal 
camps and stations with each other, Some of 


them still serve as the foundation of modern 


highways. But, for the most part’ being 
designed and executed for military pur- 
poses alone, they remain simply as 
monuments to attest the energy and 
the engineering skill of a race who were at one 
time the indisputable masters of what was then 
the, civilized world. Our Saxon forefathers 
were far behind them in this respect. . Despite 
the example which had been set them, their 
ideas of local self-government gravitated in a 
very different direction. The withdrawal of 
the controlling and originating central author- 
ity told in England, as it did elsewhere, against 
the continuance of the intercourse which had 
previously existed between iocalities distant 
from each other. Great as were the capacities 
for managing their own affairs, displayed by 
the various districts into which England be- 
came split up after the departure of the Ro- 
mans, there is no blinking the fact that the 
roads,,even in the more. frequented parts 
of the:country, became steadily worse. The 
old Roman ‘‘streets” were no longer kept.in 
repair, partly, no doubt, because the exigen- 
cies of trade refused to be wraped into the 
lines of strategical convenience, but partly 
also, if must be admitted, because public opin- 
ion was by no means alive to the necessity of 
good roads at all. The commerce of the coun- 
try, such as it was, was carried on mainly by 
means of pack-horses. Chariots had ceased to 
be used forthe purposes of war; such wains 
as there were, had their cumbrous fabric sup- 
ported upon wheels hewn out of a solid block of 
wood, which creaked and groaned as they rum- 
bled along over the hardest and most gravelly 
tracks which could be found forthem. Wher- 
ever firm soil was wanting,each wagoner picked 
out for himself a new line of country, warned 
against bogs and marshes by the apparent fail- 
ures of those who had immediately preceded 
them. Where the land had begun to be in- 
closed, and the soil was tenacious, “‘ lanes” of 
enormous width were left to serve as the main 
arteries of traffic, each vehicle during Winter 
earefully avoiding old tracks as leading to 
certain break-downs. ‘The results of this 
primitive order of things may still be traced 
distinctly all over that large portion of 
the south of England which remains 
uninelosed, and even in those parts of the 
midland counties where the population has not 
increased rapidly, and traces are still left of 
the general configuration of the country. Ma- 
caulay has left us a striking description of the 
state of the sister country in this respect so 
late as the time of William IIL We 
know how it fared with Scotland before the 
days of Gen. Wade, so celebrated for his road- 
making exploits. Nor have we reason to be- 
lieve that any real advance was made in road- 
making science in England itself until the use. 
of wheeled carriages became general, and 
the construction of something like sound 
ground upon which they could travel became 
in consequence a necessity.—The Nineteenth 
Century. 


Lyrica Portry.or Moprrn 
:CE.—It is in love-songs and poems of the 
effections that the muse of New Hellas is most 
successiul; whenever she attempts too high a 
flight, and indulges in appeals to the mighty 
past, or in endeavors to recall it, she becomes 
rhapsodical. Among the writers of lyrics none 
has hitherto had more power than Christo- 
poulcs; unhappily, however, his themes 
do not always commend themselves. 
Some of his most spirited effusions 
are Bacchanalian; and although potations are 
not yet obsolete, songs to the god of wine be- 
long to a society that is past. But his love- 
songs have the same easy flow and brightness; 
they remind us of Horace in their lightness 
and grace, and of Horace also, in the fact that 
they seldom show much depth of feeling. They 
evince a careless joyousness, with a determi- 
nation to get the best out of life. Thero is in 
one or two a sturdy and witty protest against 
the advance of age and the approach of 
gray hairs being considered any draw- 
back in a lover. White is the favorite 
color with Eros,,.the myrtle sacred to 
Aphrodite is white, and so, too, was Leda’s 
swan—with many similar conceits which 
might serve as arguments for ancient suitors. 
Tho following isa crude endeavor to render 
into English a sparkling little poem entitled 
**Weliow Travelers:” 
* Eros, an old God Time, 
And my sweet love and I, 
Up hill, iz morning’s prime, 
Together walked one day. 
My love she lagged behind 
Upon the stony way, 
Whilst Eros passed—(unkind !) 
With old Time quickly by. 
‘* Dear Eros, why so fast? 
‘Tarry a while I pray. 
Will not thy patience last 
Throughout one Summer’s day?” 


And then with wings outspread, 
AS though they meant to fly, 
Waving their pinions overhead 
They raised them to the sky. 
“Friends! Friends! Oh, whither flee yo? 
Why this unseemly race? 
My love, she cannot, see ye, 
Keep up with such a pace.” 
Then Eros, turning round, 
Said, ‘“*Such our usual way, 
Ever I think ’tis found, 
With Time I fly away.” 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Cornish PRAYER-MEETINGS.—Many of 
the expressions used at Cornish prayer-meet- 
ings are extremely grotesque. For example, 
hardly any but a native would understand 
what aman meant when he prayed that he 
might be kept ‘‘ from shimshanking into the 
holes and corners.” This was simply the man’s 
way of asking that he might be kept from 
doing anything wrong. Again, it is rather 
trying to one’s gravity to hear a man aliude 
to acertain unmentionable personage as ‘* ould 
smutty feaace.” About the time I heard this 
remark, and in the same parish, there was 
a good deal of rivalry between the 
Dissenting fishermen and those attending 
the church. The former annoyed the 
latter intensely by accusing them of pray- 
ing at their meeting that “the devil 
might be hanged.” Less primitive people 
would have laughed at such an absurd charge, 
but our friends regarded it quite seriously, and 
one of them them took occasion to allude to it 
thus in his prayer: ‘‘They have been saying 
that we prayed that the devil might be 
hanged: aw, and a good job too of eh was 
hanged!” I mention this to show how unso- 
phisticated these men are. They are wont to 
be very personal in their prayers. One even- 
ing a man brought two of his comrades with 
him, and in his prayer put forth this petition: 
‘‘Lord, convert they two men oyver there in 
the cornder.”—London Soctety. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE FIELD AND GARDEN. 
—Electric transmission of power may event- 
ually be applied also to thrashing, reaping, 
and plowing. These objects are at the present 
time accomplished to a large extent by means 
of portable steam engines, a class of engine 
which has attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion; but the electric motor presents the great 
advantage df lightness, its weight per horse- 
power being only two hundred-weight, while 
the weight of a portable engine with its boiler 


filled with water may be taken at 15 hundred- 
weight per horse-power. Moreover, the porta- 
ble engine requires a continuous supely of wa- 
ter and fuel, and imvolves skilled labor in the 
field, while the electrical engine receives its 
food through the wire (or a light rail upon 
which it may be made to move about) from 
the central station, where power can be pro- 
duced at a cheaper rate of expenditure for 
fuel and labor than in the field. The use of 
secondary batteries may also be resorted to 
with advantage to store electrical energy when 
it cannot be utilized. In thus accomplishing 
the work of a farm from a central power sta- 
tion, considerable savings of plant and Jabor 
may be effected; the’ engine power will be 
chiefly required for day work, and its night 
work for the purposes of electro-horticulture 
will be a secondary utilization of the establish- 
ment, involving little extra expense, As 


the same time the means are provided of Ught 
ing tho, bail and shrubberies in the most ser. 
fect manner, and of ucing effests in Jand- 
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AN IRREGULAR S0NKET. 


“aps,” or ‘‘Apse.”"—Am arched recess at the cast 


end of the choir of an Anglo-Saxon church.—Chany 
bers’s Dictionary.] 


Musing upon the letters of his name 
Whom death hath lifted to a higher place, 
Methought, in its initials oné might trace 
Some fancied symbol of his niche of fame. 
He stood, indeed, within the Church's bound, 
He loved her purely, as some barefoot saint; 
Yet cared he not, for ever, to be found 
In gorgeous choirs a stately ministrant. 
Nor yet the western door his footsteps sought, 
Which leads to bustling ways of toil and thought, 
With medern views and faithless fancies fraught 
No; we shall find him ‘neath the eastern dome, 
Facing the morn whence light end glory come, 
And gazing to the land Which is their heme. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


— ~~ 

How lightly said, how careless spoken, 

When friends Sopare with joy unbroken, 

And hand meets hand with this last token— 
Good night! good nicht ! 


How slowly said, with sweet delaying, 
When love for yet mora love ¥ praying, 
And heart meets heart, while lips are sayings 
Good night! good night! 
But tenderly, with what new meaning 
From agony and an; caning. 
We whisper, o’er a sick-bed leaning— 
Good night! good night! 
And to the weary spirit winging 
Its flight beyond all earthly clinging, 
Is Death, perchance, an angel bringing 
Good night? Good night! 
Words. 
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Dickens's Dezam.—Apropos of. dreams, 
isit not a strange thing if writers of fiction 
never dream of their own creations, recollect 
ing, I suppose, even in their dreams, that they 
have no real existence? I never dreamed of 
any of my own characters, and I feel it sa 
impossible that I would wager Scott never did 
of his, realas they are. I hada good pieee of 
absurdity in my head a night or two ago. I 
dreamed that somebody was dead. 1 don’tknow 
who, but it’s not to the purpose. It was a pri- 
vate gentleman, and a particular friend, and 
I was greatly overcome when the news wag 
broken to me (very delicately) by a gentlemay 
in a cocked hat, top boots, and a shee 
Nothing else. ‘‘Good. God!” I said, ‘*ix 
he dead?” ‘He is dead, Sir,” rejoined 
the gentleman, ‘tas a door nail But we 
must all die, Mr. Dickens, sooner or later, my 
dear Sir.” ‘‘ Ah,’ Isaid. ‘*Yes, to be sure: 
Very true. But what did he die of?’ The 
gentleman burst into a flood of tears, and said, 
in a voice broken by emotion: ‘‘ He christened 
his youngest child, Sir, witha toasting-fork.* 
I never in my life was so affected as at his hav- 
ing fallen a victim to this complaint. It cars 
ried a conviction to my mind that he pever 
could have recovered. I knew that it was the 
most interesting and fatal malady in the world, 
and I wrung the gentleman’s hand in a con- 
vulsion of respectful admiration, for I felt that 
that explanation did equal honor to his head 
54 heart.—Letters of Uharles Dickens, Vol. 
FT, 


LrrtLE DanczR From Exngcreic .Cur- 
RENTS.—There have been some cases of death 
within the last few years, but these have all 
been caused by alternating current machines, 
which are extremely dangerous when of high 
electro-motive force. The continuous current 
machines, however, do not give such severe 
shocks, and, in the opinion of many scientific 
men, are not dangerous, though capable of in- 
flicting considerable pain. However, it will be 
the cuty of every electrical engineer to taka 
care so to place his leads as to make it almost 
impossible for any one to touch both at the 
same time, severe shocks being thus en- 
tirely prevented. On the whole, were 
every house lighted by electricity and every 
factory to receive its “power”? in that 
form, the dangers would be much less than 
those which exist now from gas and boilers, 
For no bad workmanship or carelessness can 
by any possibility cause an explosion to bs 
produced by an electric current; and, in the 
event of a fire taking place, conducting wires 
would only heat, and perhaps fuse, instead of 
feeding the flames with combustible and ex- 
plosive matter as gas-pipes do when fused by 
the heat of a burning building.—The Satur- 
day Review. 


MonaAMMED AND CHRISTIANTIYY.—The 
Jews say Ezra is the zon of God; and the 
Christians say that the Messiah is the Son of 
God; God fight them! how they lie! They 
take their doctors and their monks for lordg 
rather than God, andthe Messiah the son of 
Mary; but they are bidden to worship but one 
God, there is no God but He; celebrated be His 
praise, for what they join with Him! They 
desire to put out the light of God with their 
mouths, but God will not have if but that we 
should perfect His light, averse though the mis- 
believers be! He it is whosent His apostle with 
guidance and the religion of truth, to make it 
prevail over every other religion, averse al- 
though idolaters may be! Oye who believe! 
Verily, many of the doctors and the monks de- 
vour the wealth of men openly, and turn folk 
from God’s way; but those who store up gold 
and silver and expend it not in God’s way-- 
give them glad tidings of grievous woe! On tha 
day when it shall be heated in the fire of hell, 
and their brows shall be branded therevvith, and 
their sides and their backs! *‘Thisis what ye 
stored up for yourselves, taste then what ye 
stored up !’’—falmer’s Koran, 


INOCULATION In Curya.—A recent speech 
of the Governor of Hong Kong, Sir John Pop 
Hennessy, contains an interesting account of 
the spread of vaccination among the Chinese in 
the colony and on the neighboring main-land, 
No port in the world is more liable to a visi 
tation of small-pox, yet it never spreads thera 
The Health Officer of the colony also was as: 
tonished to find that nearly all the young Chi 


nese emigrants had vaccination or inocula 
tion marks upon their arms. He says he waa 
often puzzled to know how this vaccination 
came to be apparently so perfect among 
the Chinese. On inquiry it turned out 
that the native doctors of ths Tung-wa Hos 
pital—a charitable institution supported by 
the voluntary contributions of Chinese—not 
only vaccinated their countrymen in the eol- 
ony itself, but actually sent traveling vaecina- 
tors over the adjoining provinces of China. In 
this way thousands of people have been vacci- 
nated during the last four years. The lymph 
is supplied them by the Governor, who gets it 
every mail in his dispateh-bag from Downing 
street.— Nature. 


Lapy CLEMENTINA’s PAROQUET.—Lady 
Clementina Davies tells of a clever paroquet 
placed in ner charge by its owner, Lady Ald 
borough, when she went abroad. The bird be 
came greatly attached to Lady Davies, and 
when, onits proprietor’s return, it had to ba 
restored, grew so melancholy that it was feared 
it would die. Lady Davies was requested, 
therefore, to come and visit it. Entering the 
room with a thick veil over her face, the pin- 
ing bird recognized her in an instant, and tried 
to fly across the room to her; but was either so 
weak, or so overpowered with joy, that it fell 
insensible at her feet. She lifted it up, and 
directly it was restored it began ehattering to 
her in an excited manner, confusing together 
all its little songs and chatter. It manifested 
such intense delight at seeing its beloved friend 
once more that Lady Aldborough was unable 
to refrain from giving the bird to her, fearing 
it might otherwise pine away and die.—Chanv 
ders’s Journal, 


Lorp CAMDEN IN THE Sroces.—There 
is an amusing story told of Lord Camden, 
when a barrister, having been fastened in 
stocks on top of ahillin order to gratify an 
idie curiosity on the subject. Being loft there 
by the absent-minded friend who had locked 
him in, he found it impossible to procure his 
liberation for the greater part of the dav. 
On his eatreating a chance traveler to release 
him, the man shook his head and passed on, 
remarking that, of course, he was not put 
there for nothmg.—Oddities of the Law, Heard, 


An Unxxown Form or Cunrstranrry.— 
Mr. Justice Maule, in summing up a caso of 
libel, and speaking of a defendant who had ex- 
hibited a spiteful piety, observed: ‘One of 
these defo: ts is, it a minister of re- 
ligion ; of what religion does not appear, but, 
to judge by his conduct, it cannot'be any form 
of Christianity. Oddities of the Law. 





HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD | 
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FEATURES OF THE MARKETS. 
PRICES ASKED FOR PROVISIONS—THE SUP- 
PLY OF FISH. 

The supply of beef of all qualities during the 
past week has been abundant, and toward the end 
of the week the market became frmer and prices 
slightly advanced. The same can be said of mutton 
and lamb. The cold weather of Thursday and 
Friday inereased the demand for pork and hams, of 
which the supply has been rather limited. Poultry 
is in good condition and priees are firm. Our quo- 
tations are those of Washington Market. Beef— 
Porterhouse steaks, per pound, 25 to 28 cents; sur- 
loin steaks, 18 to 20 cents; choice cuts, 18 to 20 
cents; chuck roasts, 1244 to 15 certs; round steaks, 
14 to 16 cents; stewing pieces, 8 to 10 cents; corned 
beef, 8 cents; eorned rump beef, 1214 to 14 cents; 
suet, 1244 cents. Mutton—Legs and hind 
quarters, per pound, 9 to 11 eents; fore 
quarters, 6 to 8 cents; chops, 16 to 20 cents. 
Lamb—Hind quarters, per pound. 12 to 13 cents; 


fore quarters, 9 to 10 cents; shoulders, 5 cents; 
chops, 16 to 18 cents. Veal—Hind quarters, per 
pound, 18 to 20 cents; fore quarters, 10 to 12 cents; 
medium, hind quarters, 10 to 14 cents; fore quar- 
ters, 7 to8cents. Pork—Smoked hams, per pound, 
15 to 16 cents; pickled hams, 14 to 15 cents; bacon, 
12 to 14 cents; boneless bacon, 16 cents; shoulders, 
12 to 14 cents; fresh sausages, 12 cents; smoked 
sausages, 12 to 14 cents; roasting pork, 12 to 14 cents; 
tenderloin, 15 cents; roasting pigs, 12 to 14 cents; 
larding pork, 15 cents; corned pork, 13 cents; 
loins, 12 cents; pig loins, 14 cents; shoulders, 12 to 
14 cents; lard, 14to 15 cents. The supply of quail 
is still not large, although prices haye somewhat 
fallen for choice quality; they sell at $2 50 to $3 per 
dozen; venison, 22 to 25 cents per pound; partridges 
and grouse, per pair, $1; reed birds are out of the 
market: woodeock, $1 per pair: English snipe, 
$z 60 to $2 75 per dozen; wild ducks, per pair, red 
heads, $1 to $1 25; mallard, 80 cents to $1; teal, 60 
to 70 cents; eommon, 50 to 60 cents; wild pigeons, 
per dozen, $3; canvas-back ducks, $2 to $25C per 
pair. Fresh vegetables found aready sale. Caul- 
iflowers are abundant, but generally of poer quali- 
ty, while tomatoes are scarcer. Mushrooms are 
plentifuland were selling at 20 to 40cents per plato 
when of selected quality. 

The prices current in Washington Market yester- 
day were as follows: Irish potatoes, per half- 
peck, 25 cents; sweet potatoes, 30 cents; tur- 
nips, 20 cents; white onions, per half-peck, 20 
cents; yellow, 12 to 13 cents, and red, 10 
cents; beets, 5 cents per bunch; squash and 
pumpkins, according to size, 10 to % 
cents per head; cabbage, 10 to 15 cents per head: 
cauliflower, according to size and quality, 15 to 
40 cents per head; celery, 15 to 2 cents 

er bunch; lettuce, 8 to 12 cents per 

ead; parsnips. per dozen, 25 cents; carrots, 
per dozen, 15 cents; radishes, per bunch, 
2 cents; Brussels sprouts, per half-peck, 
$i water-cresses, 60 to 75 cents per basket; 
California grapes, the Tokay, the Museat, and the 
Black Imperial, in three-pound baskets, at $1 20 to 
$1 50; Malaga grapes, 25 cents per box; Catawba 
grapes, 30 cents per box; lemons, 12 to 
15 cents per dozen; limes, 20 cents per 
dozen; yellow bananas, 40 cents perdozen; 
red bananas, 50 cents per dozen; Dutehess 
pears, 75 cents to $1 per dozen; Seckel pears, 25 to 
50 cents per dozen; Sheldon pears, 40 to 75 cents 
per dozen; Jamaica oranges, 50 cents per dozen; 
guinces, 50 cents to $1 per peck; snow apples, 28 
cents per dozen; King apples, 40 cents per dozen; 
cranberries, 15 to 20 cents per quart: Guaya jelly, 
$3 per dozen boxes; Canton grapes, $1 25 per jar; 
small size, 50 cents per jar; Princess almonds, 35 
cents per pound; other qualities, 18 to 20 
vents per pound; chestnuts, small size, 30to 35 
cents per quart; Italian American chestnuts, 
55 to 60 cents per quart; hickory-nuts, 15 cents per 
quart; figs, fine, 30 to 40 cents per pound; figs of 
other qualities, 13 to 30 cents per pound. Of 
American cheese, the best factory-made cheese, 16 
to 18 cents per pound; pine-apple cheese, $1 25 
pach; Young America, $1 25 each. There is hardly 
any change in groceries. Hominy has advanced. 
Samp, 5 cents per pound; evaporated apples, 16 to 
18 cents per pound. Thereis a good supply of eggs 
and prices have declined. ‘They sold yesterday at 
80 to 85 cents per dozen. 

About the worst fish market of the year closed 
yesterday, stock being small and prices about as 
high as the public could stand. Bad weather, with 

oor fishing, brought about the undesirable results. 

lue-fish may be said to be out of the market, and 
the catch of livecod was small. Asa set-off to 
this, however, some fair takes of cod were made 
yesterday off Rockaway, and it looks as if the mar- 
ket would be better duriagthe coming week. With 
the last of the weak-fish, some few seattering ones 
only having been caught, the era of the Summer 
fish closes. Cod, market, 8 cents; steak, 10 cents; 
haddock, 8 cents; halibut, 20 cents; striped bass, 
from the Long Island coast and New-Jer- 
sey, for large, 20 cents a pound; medium, 
25 cents; pan, 15 cents; eels, 18 cents a pound; 
lopsters, alive or boiled, 10 cents; frozen salmon, 
45 to 50 cents: flounders, 10 cents; flukes, 10 cents; 
black-fish, 1244 cents; fresh mackerel, 20 cents 
sach; medium, 15 cents; tinkers, 10 cents; cero, or 
florida king-fish, 10 cents a pound; pompano, 60 
vents; butter-fish, 10 cents; king-fish, 25 cents; 
theepshead, from the Chesapeake, which is 
anusually late, 25 cents a pound; white 
yerch, 18 cents; small, 10 cents; smelts, 
rery fair in quality, coming from Maine, 
% cents a pound; red snapper, in good 
order, replacing striped bass, 18 cents a pound; 
dlue-fish, 1244 cents; salmon trout, 18 cents; white- 
fish, 18 cents; yellow perch, 10 cents; pickerel, 
small green, 18 cents; large lake, 15cents; wall-eyed 
pike, 12 cents; green turtle, 20 cents a 
pound; Southern terrapin, $18 a dozen; cray- 
fish, $2 50 per 100; prawns and _ scallops, 
$1 50 per gallon; oysters improving in quality; 
Blue Points, 75 cents per 100; saddle rocks, $2 50; 
East Rivers and Shrewsburys, $1 50; hard crabs, 
per 100, $8; smoked haddock, 12 cents; smoked 
salmon, 20 cents; in salt mackerel, of No. 2s ;the 
supply is very large, fish fat and in good condi- 
tion, but in No. 1s, extra choice and large, this 
grade of salt mackerel will be less than in former 
seasons. 

—j 


COFFEE AND HOW TO MAKE IT.* 
ene eneneem 

Thero have been dedications and dedications. 
Southey tells of a gallant Frenchman who, having 
been put on the rack by a Torquemada, wrote the 
dedication of a book on the terrers of the Inquisi- 
tion somewhat in this guise: ‘‘ Though I have suf- 
fered the tortures of the damned, I do not regret it 
since it permits me to dedicate this book the 
record of my agony, to you, fair lady,” &c. 

Mr. Francis B. Thurber has evidently been one 
among the millions whose life has been made mis- 
erable through the constant drinking of nauseating 
“ depraved”’ fluids called coffee, such as are found 
at most hostelries and restaurants, and onl? 
once haying uaffed nectar at the rail- 
road refreshment rooms ef Poughkeepsie, 
touched by this incident, unsolicited, he dedicates 
his handsome volume to this pearl of coffee-makers. 
One must needs appreciate the compliment Mr. 
Thurber pays to this coffee alchemist, for as a 
great traveler, the author of the book must have 
felé all the invigorating influences which a good 
tup of coffee imparts to the voyager. You can 
get your five-finger load of bad whisky almost any- 
where, and the stinging alcohol in it may bring up 
the physical thermometer, but there are many who 
jravel who have no stomacna for such vitriolic com- 
pounds, and when requiring some necessary stimu- 
lant they take coffee. Alas, what a weak, misera- 
ble, degraded mixture they are forced to absorb! 

It may be a very sweeping remark, and general 
of its kind, but the chances are that im the 865 cups 
of coffee a man may have to take in a year’s travel 
364 of them are bad, and that the single really good 
cup is the result of an accident. The fault lies for 
the most part in the wholesale manufacture of the 
coffee by those who provide the beverage by the 
hundreds of cups. It may be supposable that in 
some cases an inferior bean is purehased, or that 
It is badly prepared, but the fault lies generally in 
the wholesale preparation. You can’t keep 
toffee as you would bean-soup. It is just 
one of those things whick will not 
allow itself to be rewarmed. There is a fleeting, 
svanescent aroma about coffee which is as vola- 
tile as the bouquet of a French wine. Keep it even 
at a moderately low temperature, and let it stay 
there long enough, and you have a strong, acrid 
fluid, which is flat and stale as ditch water. There 
is acertain parsimonious habit which hotel, refresh- 
ment, and restaurant keepers incline to, and that 
is to be as sparing as possible in their use of the 
prime material. Wonderful are the machines in- 
vented for coffees manufacture, lustrous with 
purnished boilers, scintillating with nickel-plat- 
ing, with steam gauges, all guaranteed to make 
unlimited numbers of gallons of some kind of 
tawny colored fluid from a minimum quantity of 
ground eoffee. Such apparatus would be admira- 
ble were the restaurant or refreshment-stand 
keeper in the extract business and a draught of 
logwood the object he had in view. Coffee, to be 
potable to be worth the 10 or 25 cents paid for it 
by the public, should not be made by the gallon 
anless it is allto be used up at once. Coffee, as a 
deeoction manufactured for consumption, kept 
during two or more hours, is good at the extreme 
limit only during three-quarters of the first 
hour of its existence. Of course it is troubiesome 
to make coffee in small quantities to meet the de- 
mand, but to haye things at their best pains must 
be taken, and people who take pains always meet 
their just reward, as, for instance, “the man at 
Ponghkeepsie, one of the chosen few who knows 
bow to make a good cup of coffee.” 

In the selection of coffee, Mr. Thurber rather ad- 
dresses the wholesale dealer than the consumer, 
and he makes various suggestions, all of which are 
most worthy of notice. No tea:buyer would think 
of purchasing a single leaf without testing it. Tea 
is drawn, tasted. smelled, and looked at, and thus, 
only on its merits, determined. As to coffee, the 
appearance of the bean is tke only criterion. 
* Wholesale dealers sometimes roast a small 
quantity to see how it looks when roast- 
ed, but this is the exception ratner 
than the rule, and by far the larger portion of all 
varieties of coffee are sold simply upon their ap- 
pearance io the hand.” This method must be de- 
ceptive, for ‘‘a large-beaned, handsome-looking 
sample will sometimes turn out to be woody and 
comparatively flavoriess,” while one not so hand- 
some, when roasted, might ** develop that delicious 
fra: ce which occasionally surprises and de- 
lights all lovers of a perfect cup of coffee.” 

To make the raw bean look pretty, then, artifi- 
cial means are sometimes resorted to, not only in 
‘COFFEE FROM PLANTATION TO CUP. By Francis 

B. THURBER. AMERICAN GROCER PUBLISHING Asso- 
CIATION» 


the producing countries, but also at the large dis- 
tributing points, and Savanilla is made to 
look like Padang Java, and a  polished- 
up Laguayra is substituted fora Rio. The poi- 
sonous substances which Mr. Thurber mentions, 
used to “face” coffee, are chromate of lead and 
sulphate of Barium, the first of whieh is a chemt- 
cal compeund of the most noxious charaeter. 

In treating of the roasting of coffee, the author 
informs us that the average loss is 16 per cent., the 
minimum being 1444 and the maximum 17. Excep- 
tional cases are when coffee is very green; then as 
much as a loss of 22 per cent. may be made. fn 
making what are called “blends” the common 
practice is to mix 80 pounds of Java with 20 of 
Maracaibo, and to sell it as straight Java. Some 
time azo, in THe ‘Tres, it was stated 
that no true Mocha, save accidentally, ever was 
sola in the United States—enough coffee, in fact, to 
call it a business—and though Mr. Thurber differs 
from us, and his opinion as that of an expert is 
quite valuable, we still must adhere to our opinion. 
On the best English authority, it has been stated 
within the last twelvemonth that the real Mocha 
remains either in Arabia or is sent in small driblets 
to the great Mohammedan dignitaries in Asia or 
Turkey, and that Europeans or Americans no more 
drink the real Mocha than they do the best Chi- 
nese tea. , 

As to making coffee, our authority presents 
many valuable receipts, and most sensibly ignores 
**improved” and ‘patent’ coffee-pots. Tho 
Thurber receipt we give: 

“Grind moderately fine a large cup or small bowl 
of coffee; break into it one egg with shell; mix 
well, adding enough cold water to wet the 
grounds; upon this pour one pint ef boiling water; 
let {t boil slowly for 10 or 15 minutes, according to 
the variety ot coffee used and the fineness to which 
itis ground. Let it stand three mirutes to settle, 
then pour through a wire sieve into a warm coffce- 
pot; this will be enough for four persons.” 

Ob, shade of Brillat-Savarin, unite with us in 
our objections against this egg posset with stewed 
coffee init! What, boil your coffee! Never, Mr. 
Thurber, never. Tell that to other  refresh- 
ment-stand men; but let us sincerely trust that the 
worthy Poughkeepsie coffee-maker looks upon the 
albuminous quality in an egg, though it be coagu- 
lated by boiling, with just suspicion. The egg 
dodge belongs to that class of coffee-makers who 
never can do things in a plain and simple way, but 
are given to the ambiguous methods, How perfect- 
ly Spartan in contrast with this isthe French meth- 
od. Like the English tariff, which can be printed 
in a small paragraph, when compared with 
ours, which takes 1,000 pages of close type, 
this French receipt is in some 27 words in all. 
** For one cup grind two tablespoonfuls of coffee, 
which paek solidly in the eeffee-pot; then pour 
boiling water, passing it twice or thrice through 
the coffee-pot.” Only this and nothing more, That 
is the skeleton of it, but still a little explanation is 
necessary. Imprimis, don’t grind your coffee too 
fine or too coarse. Grind in two sizes and mix. 
Then, secondly, as to the pouring in of the water— 
there is the art. Now go and douche your packed 
coffee in the strainer with all the water at once. If 
you do that, just throw your coffee away 
and begin de mnovo/ And why? Because 
you have made a hole right through 
your stratum of coffee, and through that rushes a 
torrent of fluid, and you haye acoffee wash. At 
first, then, pour buta very little boiling water, so as 
to permeate the mass only. Let that stand a half- 
minute. The wateris now taking up the heart, the 


soul, the very essence of the ground bean, and pos- } 


sibly all the fluid after that, by displacement, only 
washes ont this first extract. Then gradually, little 
by little, in three or four times, add the rest of the 
water, which must always be boiling. If the coffee 
drips through slowly drop by drop at regular in- 
tervals, then be happy with future expectations, 
but if it pours through, like rain in a water-spout, 
you have made a miserable failure. 

Mr. Thurber’s book, on which we have only 
touched, is most interesting, and lovers of coffee 
will feel indebted to him for the vast amount of 
information he has brought together of not orlya 
statistical, but a practical character. 

——e —- —— 


RECEIPTS. 


Vrenna Correr.—In making coffee at the largo 
cafés on the Kathner Ring, in Vienna, the coffee is 
prepared as follows: To make six quarts, one 
pound six ounces of coffee are used. Withinavery 
heavy cylinder or urn, that is securely pinned to 
the floor or table, there is fitted a coarse sieve, ¢ 
piece of cord or rope surrounding the sieve m 
it fit tightly. Over the sieve there is placed a piece 
of canton flannel, fastened down by means of an 
iron ring that fitsinto the ring which holds the 
sieve. Attached to the sieve is an iron frame, with 
ahook at the top. Thesieveis pressed to the 
bottom of the cylinder, the coffee placed upon 
the flannel, and boiling-hot water poured 
upon it. This receptacle is then closed and 
covered, and allowed to stand six minutes. A 
screw fitted into an iron frameis then hooked on 
to the frame holding the sieve, which is then forced 
toward the mouth of the urn, the pressure forcing 
the infusion through the canton flannel. 
coffee is then ready to be served with hot milk and 
whipped cream. For the use of families a coffee- 
pot ofa somewnat novel character is employed. 
This is more complicated than the simple contriv- 
ance described abeve. The water is boiled by means 
of an alcohol lanrp underneath the pot. When the 
water boils the steam passes through a tube and 
through the finely ground coffee, which has been 
placed loose in the top, and protected by several 
strainers. A glass top enables the operator to see 
when the cofiee is ready for use, and when 
tinished the glass cover is removed and a metallic 
one put in its place. This process secures a per- 
fect infusion of the coffee without loss of aroma, 
and it has made Vienna coffee deservedly popular. 
—COFFEE FROM PLANTATION TO Cup, THURBER. 

MAKE-BELIEVE TERRAPIN.—Of course, it’s a sham, 
for there ain’t nothing in this ,;world that can take 
the shine out of areal terrapin, still, if you ain't 
got none of these nice creeturs you can mat 
to make shift with a calf’s head. You don’t ws 
a whole head of a calf, but boil it just the same 
but don’t sluice it with allthe water in the reser- 
voir, only enough to cover it, and inthat water put 
acouple of onions and salt and pepper. When 
boiled tender, take 
tongue, and atablespoonful of the brains. Cut it 
up, but not too fine. Putintoa frying-pan a quar- 
ter of a pound of the best butter, and bring it up to 
a light brown, mixing in a very little sifted tour 
when it is off the fire, and alittle cayenne pepper, 
and just apiach of sweet marjoram. If you put 


} herbs into hot, boiling butter it makes a bitter 


taste. Then stir the sauce with a little of the 
water the ca!f’s head was boiled in. Then put in 
your chopped up calf’s head. Plsee it on the fire 
again—not to cook, but to get hot only—and last 
of all pourin two wine-glasses of Madeira, but if 
you haven’t that, let it be sherry. Though it ain’t 
terrapin, it’s good all the same.—Bog THE SEA Cook, 

BREAD AND BuTTER Puppine.—Stone quarter of 
a pound of raisins; wash and pick six ounees of 
currants; shred two ounces of citron, and mix ail 
together; eut half a loaf of stale bread in thin 
slices and butter on both sides; line a baking-dish 
with the buttered bread and sprinkle thickiy with 
the fruit; put an alternate layer of bread and fruit 
till all is used, letting the bread be last: make a 
custard of four eggs, a quart of milk, and six table- 
spoonfuis of sugar and pour over your bread and 
fruit; bake half an hour; serve hot in the dish it is 
baked in.—JosrpHine M., TRENTON, N. J. 

Nut CaKxe.—Half a pound of sugar, five ounces 
of butter, creamed together, four eggs beaten in, 
one at a time; a teacupful of cold water, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder sifted in the flour, and a gmall pinch of 
salt; last of all, two cups of carefully picked shell- 
barks; the utmost care must bo taken not ta leave 
in any shells, vr a broken tooth may be thé con- 
sequence; bakein a quick oven in small pans.— 
SARAH, BROOKLYN. 

Appz Fritters.—These make a cheap and deli 
cious dessert. Prepare a batter as for griddle 
cakes; that is, a thin batter made of flour and 
sweet milk and baking-powder, or flour, sour 
milk, and soda; then stir in poe which you have 
chopped fine, the quantity depending on your 
taste; fry them as you would griddle cakes, and 
serve witha syrup made of melted white sugar. 
If you wish, you may make them in patty-pans 
instead of frying them. 

DatTE Pupprne.—Six eunces of suet chopped fine, 
six ounces of bread crumbs, six ounces of sugar, 
three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one 
wine-giass half full of brandy, one-half or three- 
quarters of a pound of stoned dates; beat the 
sugar and eggs together, then stirin the other in- 
gredients; steam fortwo hours, Serve with sauce 
made in this way: The yolks of three eggs, pulver- 
ized sugar to thicken them, a little wine, the whites 


of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth and stirred in } 


last. If you have no conveniences for weighing, 
measure the suet, bread, and sugar, putting in 
equal quantities of each. 

PumPpxKIn Pir.—Stew the pumpkin the day before 
you wish to bake pies; cook till very soft, so that 
you can easily rub it througha sieve; take three 
eggs to two pies if eggs are not plenty; if they are, 
put two in each pie, a large cup of stewed pumpin 
to one pie, milk enough to thin it sufficiently, that 
is, to make it like custard; season with ginger, mo- 
lasses, and brown sugar; if you choose bake till a 
brown crust forms over the top.—HousEsoLp 
Hints, Emma Wurtcoms BABcock, 

a. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
nites als 
How to prepare pickerel. 
How to color a navy blue water-proof cloak seal 
brown. 
A receipt for a brilliant violet ink. 
TORR Bs Ce = C2 AER 
LIVED SEVENTY YEARS 1N ONE HOUSE. 
From the Philadelphia Times, Nov. 12. 
Valentine Burkhart, a veteran of the war of 
1812, died on Thursday last at tne age of 94 years. 
In early life Mr. Burkhart was employed by the old 
shipping firm of Willing & Francis as supercargo 
on the ship Margaret, which was taken by the Brit- 
ish man-of-war Guerriere only 48 hours previeus to 
the battle in which the latter veasel was sunk by 
the Constitution. He afterward became connected 
with the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, and for 60 
years performed duty in that institution. He had 
resided at No. 429 Arch-street, the house wherein 
his death oceurred, ever since his marriage, which 
took place 70 years ago, and had never experienced 
serions illness until two weeks pricr to his death. 
The deceased was for 75 years a member and fora 
long time a Trustee of St. Jokn’s Lutheran Church. 
i  —- 
LUNAR HALO. 
From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, Nov. 11. 
Among meteorological phenomena, a lunar 
halo, deseribed by a gentleman who witnessed it, 
on Wednesday night about 11 o’slock, stands out as 
one of the remarkable celestial sights. ‘Tho first or 
inner circle is described as having been of en in- 
tense maroon red; outeide of that was one of a dis- 
tinct dark blue; beyond that, one that was of a 
greenish hue, or green-blue; around that, the next 
and final ring was red, shading off into orange. 
Wednesday night was followed by » pleasant day, 
Thursday, growing colder toward nicht 
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NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE STAT# 
MILITIA, 

Col. Tuttle, commanding the Forty-seventh 
Regiment, Brooklyn, has appointed Assistant Sur- 
geon Edward H. Ashwin Surgeon. Commissions 
have been issued to Lieut.-Col. George Conover, 
Major Edward F. Gaylor, and Second Lieut. 
Thomas W. McCormaek, 

In the weekly contest of the Lottery rifle 
match, Friday evening, by Saas B, Twelfth 


Regiment, Capt, Charles S. Burns ommanding, the 
following scores were made ont of possible 35 
points: Private Rafferty, 82; Private Farrell, 30; 
Sergt, A. B. Van Heusen, 30. 

Invitations have been extended to the prom- 
inent officers and members of the National Guard 
to attend a musical and literary entertainment, 
under the auspices of Salmon Winchester Post, 
No, 197, G. A. R., inthe North Reformed Church, 
Clermont-avenue, near Myrtle-avenue, Brooklyn, 
next Thursday evening. 

Officers have been elected to fill vacancies in 
Company G, Thirty-second Regiment, Brooklyn, as 
follows: Captain—Jonn Bettenhauser; First Lieu- 
tenant—Second Lieut. John J. Klein; Second Lienu- 
tenant—Sergt. Joseph M. Sherer. Lieut.-Col. E. M. 


Wunder and Major Frederick W. Parisette have 
received their commissions. : 


Tho resignation of Capt. John Keim, com- 
manding Battery B, Artillery, has been accepted, 
and an election for tho choice of his successor will 
bo held in the battery armory, Elm and White 
streets, Thursday evening at 8 o'clock. Col. Cor- 
nelius B. Mitehell, Chief of Artillery on tho staff 
of Gen, Shaler, will preside. 

Gov. Cornell has issued orders indicating his 
high appreciation of the courtesies extended to 
him and to the delegations from the State National 
Guard during their recent visit to Yorktown. He 
also extends thanks to Gen. Daniel D. Wylie, Chief 
of Ordnance and acting Quartermaster-General, 


‘for his timely exertions and forethought in the 
line of his duties.” 

Company K, Twenty-third Regiment, Brook- 
lyn, will hold an election for First Lieutenant, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Lieut. 

Villiam M. Moore, Thursday evening, the 17th inst. 
Lieut. Moore has received a complimentary letter 
from Col. Partridge, bused on his protracted term of 
service. Work has been begun on the new musi- 
cians’ gallery in the regimental armory. 

The members of the Thirteenth Regiment, 
Brooklyn, are now discussing a proposition to visit 
England in 1883. The meeting of Veteran Assooia- 
tion of this command, which was te have been held 
last Monday evening, will take place to-morrow 
evening. Alexander Parker, of Company I, won 
tho Parker medal on the score of 41 out of a possi- 
ble 50 points, in a rifle contest for the trophy by the 
company Wednesday evening. 

At a meeting of Company C, Twenty-second 
Regiment, First Lieut. George H. Watson com- 
manding, the following members wero expellea 
fer violation of the by-laws and non-attendance at 
drills: Harvey A. Cassidy, Joseph L, MacKenzie, 
and Charles H. Connors. The following members 
of Company E have been expelled for similar roa- 
sons: G. E. Prescott, G. W. Still, P. Judge, W. Jd. 
Keenan, and W. M. Hargan. 

The musical entertainment to be given by 
the Brooklyn Amateur Opera Association, underthe 
auspices of the Uniformed Battalion of the Veteran 
Association of the Twenty-third Regiment, in the 

srooklyn Academy of Music, next Tuesday even- 
ing, promises to be one of the leading society 

vents of the season in thai city. ‘The opera will 

ve followed bya full-dress reception by the Veteran 

jattalion. The committee of arrangements par- 
ticularly requests that all officers and members of 
the Nationa! Guard will appear in uniform. 

Company H, Ninth Regiment, bad a full- 

s dri!l and reception in the regimental armory 
act Friday evening. The formation was made with 
14 files for drill, and the movements consisted of 
marching by fours, on right into line, and the man- 
nalof arms. Making due allowance for the rusti- 
ness caused by relict from drili fora season, the 
evolutions were very well performed. Among the 
National Guard present were Col. Ryder, Lieut.- 
Col, Montgomery, Capt. Walton, Lieuts. Hurry and 
Hussey, of tho Ninth Regiment, and Capt. Ferdi- 
nand P. Earle and Lieut. Voorhees, of Washington 
Light Battery. There were also present in uniform 
representatives of the Seventh, Eighth, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Twenty-second, Forty-seventh, and 
Seventy-first Regiments, and Washington Light 
Battery. 

At the monthly meeting of Company D, 
Ninth Regiment, Capt. Isaac H. West command- 
ing, Corp. J. B. Shields was reduced to the ranks, 
and Privates Louis Garinge and John Walton were 
electefl On same occasion Paul 
Pfortenhauer was chosen Second Lieutenant. The 
second annual reception and a full-dress drill will 
iment ory by Company G 
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Frederick S. Rice, commanding the com- 
1ed orders directing regular drills, to 
y evening, the 22d inst. An election 

ioned officers in the company will 
Dec. 6. For neglect 


tothe ranks. Private John Patton has been trans- 
ferred to Company C, Thirteenth Regiment, Brook- 
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Commissions have been issued by the Gov- 
ernor during the past month to the following offi- 
cers in the First and Second Divisions: First 
Division Staff—Lieut.-Col. Edward Mitchell, Judge- 
Advocate; Seventh Regiment—First Lieut. Moreau 
Morris, Assistant Surgeon, Seventh Regiment; 
Eleyenih Regiment—Assistant Surgeon Herbert G. 
Lyttle and Chaplain Charles G. Weidling; 
Thirtcenth Regiment—Capts. George W. Ho- 
mans, William J. Collins, and MHenry E. 
Kane; First Lieut. Jobn Garlick, and second 
Lieut. Eugene J. Snow; Thirty-second Regiment— 
Col. Louis Finkelmeier; Forty-seveath Regiment— 
Col. Truman V. Tuttle; Sixty-ninth Regiment— 
Second Lieuts. Martin L. Stanton and John McPher- 
son; Seventy-first Regiment—Capt. Frank H. Jor- 
dan and First Lieut. Duncan B, Harrison. Brevet 

s have been issued to Capt. Edward 

Major and First Lieut. George W. 

Brush as Captain, Thirteenth Regiment. The 
resignations have been accepted of Chaplain Joseph 
Hartung, Eleventh Regiment; Surgeon Bradbury 
M. Richardson, Forty-seventh Regiment. and First 
Lieut. William M. Moore, Twenty-third Regiment. 

Battery K, Artillery, Major Alexander 
Hoelzle commanding, removed to its new quar- 
tersin West lorty-fourth-street last Friday. The 
armory is a comfortable, well-lighted, and airy 
structure. The main drill-room and gun-room is 
73 feetlong by 70 feet wide. A meeting-room 40 
by 25 feet adjoins it on the left, and a suite of 
three rooms for the use of the officers, the non- 
commissioned officers, and the Quartermaster and 
Armorer respectively, are connected with the 
mainreom. Between the gun-room and the street 
is a commodious reading-room for the use of the 
members generally. In this apartment are models 
of guns and caissons, and the various forms of am- 
munition used by the artillery service. These arti- 
cles are to be used by the commandant of the battery 
as aids in imparting theoretical instruction to his of- 
fieers and men. The battery assembled in the State 
Arsenal at 1:30 o’clock P. M. and marched to the 
armory. After arranging their arms and equip- 
ments, the members of the battery amused them- 
selves during the afternoon by singing and story- 
telling. At7o’clock the officers and members sat 
down to dinner in Wendel’s Assembly Rooms. 
Among the guests were Col. Cornelius B. Mitchell, 
Col. Carl Jussen, and Maior William De Lancey 
30ughton, of Gen. Shaler’s staff; Col. F. E. Unbe- 
kant, and Lieut. Wagner, of the Eleventh Regi- 
ment. 

The Washington Light Battery, Capt. Fer- 
dGinand P. Earle commanding, held its annual rifle 
meeting at Creedmoor on Thursdazy. There were 


oy 


27 entries in the Representative match of the 
battery. The distances covered were 200 and 3800 
yards, seven shots perman at eachrange. The 
prize-winners were as follows: Sergt. John I. 
McHugh, 52; Quartermaster-Sergt. G@ £E. 
Pasco, 52: F. E. Baldwin, 49; Corp. W. F. 
Miller, 48; O. A. Fuller, 45; Lieut. J. L. 
Voorhees, 41; First Sergt. David Wilson, 39; 
A, W. Cruikshank, 87; Corp. H. L. Dreyer, 85; J, 
Weltje, 33; Lieut. W. 8. Harrison, 33; A, Moore, 
32; Capt. Earle, 82. The Champion’s match was 
contested at 100, 200. and 300 yards distance, five 
shots at each range. The winner of the trophy and 
the championship was O. A. Fuller, who seored 52 
out of a possible 75 points. Ex-Capt. L. T. Baker 
won the prize in the Honorary Members’ match 
upon the score of 29 out of a _ possible 85 
points. The prizes were awarded to the 
successful competitors in the evening 
in the battery armory. At a special meeting held 
on the same evening N. Ff. Thompson was elected 
Corporal to fill a vacancy, and a new code of by- 
laws was adopted. ‘The principal clauses in the 
new eode were the alteration of the name of the 
battery from Gatling Battery E to Washington 
Light Battery, and a provision that in future 
mounted parades bay horses should be used. Thus 
the last vestige of the old Washington Grays has 
been removed from the organization. 

Col. Richard Vose, commanding the Sev- 
enty-first Regiment, has issued orders slightly 
changing previous orders providing for drills in his 
command, Commissioned officers are to be drilled 
Saturday evenings, the 19th and 20th finsts. and 
Dec. 3. Non-commissioned officers are to assemble 
for tactical instruction in the armory on Wednes- 
day evenings, the 16th, 23d, and 30th inst. Squad 
drills without uskets are to be held 
by the sevoral companies as follows: Com- 
pan‘es I and G, Mondays; B, H, and F, Tuesdays; 
D and K, Thursdays, and C and A, Fridays. Lieut.- 
Cot. Appleton D. Palmer made his first appearance 
as an instructor inthe regiment Wednesday even- 
ing. Nearly all of the officers (including Col. Vose 
as 2 spectator) were present. After excluding all 
but commissioned officers from the armory and 
loeking the veterans in their room, Col. Palmer 
addressed the officers in a pleasant} man- 
ner. He enumerated the duties of an offi- 
cer, assimilating the service of the Na- 
tional Guard to the regular service: ennn- 


ciated his ideas of what the National Guard should 
be, and what should be the general control and 
treatment of the private soldiers. He also stated 
what, in his opinion, should be the relations be- 
tween non-commissioned officers and privates, and 
of both of the latter classes and officers, and con- 
cluded by giving some rules as to the enforcement 
of discipline ina regiment and company. The of- 
ficers were next assembled inthe main drill-room 
and exercised foran hourin the manual of the 
sword, marching and “ facings.”’ At the close of 
the drill the officers showed a decided improvement 
in those matters. The Lieutenant-Colonel drilled 
the non-commissioned officers on Friday evening. 
He is thoroughly opposed to drilling officers or 
non-commissioned officers in the presence of their 
subordinates, and therefore carefuliy excluded the 
privates from the drill of the non-commissioned 
officers. The officers of the regiment who went 
with the battalion to New-Orleans last Winter, are 
preparing a testimonial for presentation to the 
Royal Host, of that city. It consists of an oil- 
painting 8 feet long and 5 feet wide, representing 
the officers im council. Col. Vose is depicted as 
being seated, with his officers grouped about him 
in a standing position. ‘The baekground repre- 
sents a hall with rich appointments and lofty ceil- 
ing. Kelly, the artist, is executing the work, and 
will place it on exhibition for afew days after its 


completion. 
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A BAD MUSIO TEACHER. 


—__~.——_— 
EMIL SEIFERT’S INFATUATION FOR HIS PU- 
PIL, BELINDA DART. 

The trial of Russell Dart for the shooting of 
Emil Seifert with intent to kill continues at Buf- 
falo. Miss Belinda Dart, daughter of the accused, 
was on the stand Thursday and related some of the 
musician’s pranks. Following are extracts from 
her testimony. Seifert was a married man: 


**T told my father that Seifert had made improper 
proposals and wanted to foree me to marry him; 
that I had rejected his proposals; that he had writ- 
ten letters to me; had infatuated me with his 
music; that my father had instructed him to take 
charge of my ecdueation; that if I showed any of 
the letters he would kill me before sunset and kill 
my father; that when 1 refused to marry him he 
wanted I should go away with him, and made me 
swear at his rooms that I would not tell my father 
when I told him I should do so; I asked father’s 
advice, and he told me Seifert was only deceiving 
me, that he would see him and I need not continue 
my studies; I told father also that at the rooms on 
Saturday I had refused to go to the Falls, and he 
tried to induce me to go by telling me that he 
would illustrate tome there how music sounded 
with the falling water; when I refused he took out 
his pen-knife and pointing it at me threatened my 
life, but finally let me go away on my promising 
not to speak of the matter athome. Mr. Seifert 
came to the house on Monday afternoon about 4 
o’clock; don’t know how he got in; first discovered 
him coming out of the music room; he had the 
carving knife shown here and was brandishing it in 
the air; he said to me: ‘Hero is your lover,’ and 
then seizing me by the wrist, dragged me into the 
library: he said in a hurried and incoherent way: 
‘Will you go on my advice?’ don’t know whether I 
replied; if I did Isaid ‘no;’ he then said: ‘I will 
kill you and kill myself!’ I screamed and called 
my mother; before she got down stairs the knife 
had eseaped from his hand and he kicked it behind 
the door; when he said he would kill me I sprang 
forward to grab the knife,'and he struck me in the 
chest with his fist, knocking me against the wall; 
he struck me a heavy blow; in the struggle he cut 
his thumb. 

“ZI met Seifert at his music-room alone when I 
went there to take my lessons; don’t know how 
many times; it was more than once; took my les- 
sons in the front room; there was a lounge there; 
also a piano; I frequently went there alone; mother 
frequently called for me; the lessons lasted about 
an hour, but he frequently kept me longer; he used 
improper words to me while I was here; it was 
some time before the shooting; he spoke to me 
frequently in the same way; don’t remember the 
first time particularly; said he intended to marry 
me; told himI had no such intentions—or, rather, 
something to that effect; he commenced this kind 
of talk when I first went to his rooms to receive 
instructions; he had spoken of it before that. 
Seifert used means to make me say what I did not 
wantto; he gave me wine and wanted I should 
drink more than I cared to; he said it was ous- 
tomary in Germany to give pupils wine before 
they sang; he said it was beneficial to my health, 
as Iwas not strong; that he had been studying 
medicine and knew I ought to have it; that my 
father and mother did not know what I required; 
think it was Hungarian wine; it was very strong; 
drank asinuch as a glass; he always insisted on my 
taking more than a taste; gave me wine every 
day; after I had drank it he would make me swear 
that I would not tell my father and mother, and 
that I would eventually marry him; I made these 
promises because I was afraid of him: when mother 
accompanied metotho rooms he seemed to be in 
his right mind, and did not speak of marriage; he 
first began giving me wine by having the bottle and 
glass standing on the piano; sometimes it was on 
tho piano, and at other times he would go and ger 
it; never saw any wine given to other pupils, but 
the glass had the appearance of having been used; 
think I told father: mother did not know anything 
about what had been going on; while we were in 
the parlor the door we used was partly closed, I 
think.” 


a 
THE RESULT IN VIRGINIA. 
SES 8 ee 
WAIL OF THE LEADING BOURBON 
THE STATE. 
From the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, Nov. 11. 

The victory gainedin Virginia on Tuesday 
last was, of course, to all intents and purposesa 
Republican victory. It wasa victory of the Re- 
publicans of the United States Senate over the 
Democrats of that body; a victory of Mahone over 
Johnston; of Don Cameron over Lamar; of Dawes 
over Hampton, and of all bad Republicans over all 
true Democrats. 

But it was a Republican victory in another sense. 
It was won by Republican yotes. The negroes of 
Virginia, who aro all Republicans, have not mani- 
fested as much interest in any election which has 
been held for many years as inthis. The people of 
Richmond had a realizing sense of the nature of 
the contest when on Tuesday morning they beheld 
long lines of ignorant negroes standing in solid ar- 
ray at the stromg negro precincts ready to cast 
their votes for William E. Cameron and against 
John W. Daniel. They have since had a realizing 
aense of the nature of the victory achieved on 
Tuesday by the Republicans, having had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the exultant cries of those same 
turbulent negrees. Look at the vote in Jackson 
Ward-—the negro stronghold—Cameron, 1,225; 
Daniel, 406, Isn’t that a dainty dish to set before 
the white tax-payers of Richmond? There are 
some localities in which a small number of negroes 
voted the Democratic ticket—as in Hanover, Lynch- 
burg, Loudoun, anda few other places. But these 
were exceptions tothe general rule. Even in 
Berryville, Clarke County, we learn that though 
some negroes voted for Daniel, the Cameron vote 
at that place consisted of 71 negroes and only 6 
whites ! 

The negroes being, as we have said, Republicans, 
and having triumphed over the Democrats, it fol- 
lows that the victory was a Republican victory. It 
is all nonsense to call it a Readjuster triumph. If 
the Readjusters repudiate the debt this Winter, or 
settle it, as they say they will, where, then, will be 
any place for a Readjuster Party ? There is no de- 
mand for such a party, and it may be set down as 
certain that it has appeared for the last time before 
the yoters in its character as a Readjuster Party. 
It will come out in the Congressional elections of 
next Fall as the Republican Party. A large ma- 
jerity of those voting its ticket last Tuesday are out 
ard out Republicans, and never professed to be 
anything else. The Republicans, white and black, 
asa general rule, voted the Mahone ticket. They 
therefore have the power to compel their leaders 
to acknowledge allegiance to the Republican Party ; 
and hence we trust that this masquerading under 
the guise of readjustment is now atanend. There 
can be but two permanent parties in any country. 
Every man must in 1884, if not sooner, join one or 
the other of the two great parties of this country. 

The Republicans in the United States Sonate will 
elaim the victory in Virginia as a Republican one, 
and will no doubt renominate Mr. Riddleberger for 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Ile will soon be as good a Re- 
publican as Gen. Mahone or Conkling or Grant, or 
any of the rest of the Radical tribe of Stalwarts. 
There isin Riddleberger the ‘‘making’’ of an ex- 
cellent specimen of a Stalwart. He could rant 
about outrages upon the negro with as good a 
grace as he has recently clamored for a “free bal- 
lot and a fair count.’’ And the humbugged inno- 
cents in the Northern States, who really suppose 
that negro votes were not under Demo- 
cratic rule freely cast and fairly counted in 
Virginia, what will they say now? ‘The Demo- 
crats counted themselves out of the offices 
two years ago, Since that time, and during all the 
clamor which has been raised in the Northera 
States about a freeyballot and a fair count in Vir- 
ginia, the Readjusters have had nearly all the 
County Judges. and these Judges appoint the elec- 
tion officers! But what a fine party-ery it was! It 
was this that recently opened the purses of the 
rich abolitionists of the North. Well, perhapsthey 
will believe now that the cry was a useless and 
senseless one in Virginia. The Readjusters them- 
selves, when they first put it into their platform, 
meant only to make war upon the requirement of 
the payment of a capitation tax as a prerequisite 
to voting. — 

Yes; the victory was won by the colored troops, 
and is, therefore, a Republican victory. As Gen. 
Mahone’s Washington organ said on Wednesday 
morning: ‘* The colered vote in Virginia was cast 
almost solid for the Readjusters.” 

Etter SEES OSE 
MARRIAGE OF CHAPLAIN HARRISON, D. D, 

A marriage was quietly solemnized at Win- 
chester, Va., Thursday afternoon, the Rey. William 
Pope Harrison, D. D., of Washington, and Miss 
Kate Kern, of Winchester, being the contracting 
parties, The wedding day was the fourth anniver- 
sary of the groom’s election to the chaplaincy of 
the House of Representatives of the United States. 
The ceremony was performed in the Methodist 
Church South at 3 o'clock, in the presence of a 
large number of friends. The officiating clergy- 
man wasthe Rey. Mr. Kennedy, formerly of the 
Baltimore Conference. now of the Southern 
Georgia Conference, a warra personai friend of the 
groom. The newly wedded pair returned to Wash- 
ington on the evening train, and commenced house- 
keeping at No. 1,423 Highth-street. Mrs. Dr. Harri- 
son has a number of relatives in Washington, and 
passed several Winters there, securing an extended 
cirele ot friends. In the evening many of the mem- 


bers of Dr. Harrison’s congregation called and paid 
thair racnanta 
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FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


SALES AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE—NOV. 12. 
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Mob. & 
5,000 


Met. Bank. : 
7 = 

Imp.& Trad.Bank | 600. 
: Oo 


, > 
Robinson Mining. |2 
LEE 1034/12 
Col. Coal & Iron. |100, 

62 |Che 
Del. & Hud.Canal./800 
400 yelvsve 10 /Ches. & O. 1st pfd.}2 
190 11014/100 40%} 
Western Union. (Chi. & Alton. 
1800 87 


$6% | 200 


Danville. 
200, 119 

S34 |St.L.&8.F.1st pid. 
18414'100 10834 
$7}4| Canada Souther 

Poceecnccans 8734} 200 64 

Cameron Coal. 
i eee 
100 


Pacific Mail. 
200 4 








94 |X 
44\C.,St.P.M.& O.pfd.!8 
96 10 10314) 


. 8944 

- eeeeeDd. BOSE 
|Quicksilver pfd. 
1914|Z00 63 


Central Pac., g- L., C. F 
116 c 


Mich. Cen. 5s. 
1,000........ 98 
3,000 346 | 2 

C.,S.P., M. & O.cn. 1547 

135 

{200 134% 
113%4| Union Pacific. 

& P.,cn. 8. f.}400.,........012134; Mem. 

: ¢ 


UOT eras 12134/100...........°% 
|North-western. /|LMil. & North. 
RUGS wnaeke 9L [200 287% % 3 
5,000........ GU {1 
FE. T.,Va.& Ga.ine. | 
10,000. ....... 5546|100 | 
ind., D. & S. ist. |North-west. pid. |¢ 64 
gp RR 8 Ra ee 143 116 ALLY 
ee 10¢ 143'4, Mob. & Ohio as. 
Ind.,D. & 8.2d inc. |}00 14336) 100.2. .....600. SSS 
ReOCewcucsce 75%%4/| Central of N. J. 100 ‘ 
1,000 J eee GU56|100.. 2... 2.000 Bssq 
Mob. j300.......606. 96%4| Manhattan. 
IROOscccacsouen 9654 | 200 
ac. | St. Paui. : 0 
4834|300.......0065 11644 |20¢ 
{700 FIG GILOO... .conatves 57 


10,000 
10,000, 6 Se 
Den. & R. G.1iston.| 160 
15,00V.....00 19946) 3 
10954} 1900..... ....12 
Colorado Coal 63./ W., Sc. L. & P. 
T7000. wees cen GIIGITOO, .o0000 
Ches. & Ohio eur./100 
5, 00% 57 | 200 
1, & O. 1st, srs. B./100 . 4014/6 
5 $534) 1400...... 49 |Northern Pacific. 
J., L. & Sag. ist. . pfd. | 423g 
10,000, .o0ccceLlLOIG{ 100... .cccevees SAOG  iccvcenae 4216 
Texas Fac., R. G.|100..,. 895¢/100 ‘ 
5,000... ..cc00 91% 
Texas Pac.ine.1.g.|100... 
BOOU. access 7332 | 100 f 
Guif C. &8. F. ist.) Alton & 't. 


. Ches. & Ohio. 
Mo.K.& T. gen. 68./100......... = 
9134/Ches. & O. Ist pfa. 
$3. 50 a1 
724 
<<. Sena kdensese4 354! 
Cameron Coal. |100... Ali 
200 4014/100... 
Col. Coal & tron, |100.,, 
100.. 5VIG | ZOE 
elfic. 
. 965¢/100 
964, | 
2644) Peo., Dec. & EF. 
9634) 100........ B3. 4234 
uthern/300. 43 


d.Canai. |100 
11046}300. 


ining. | 
. 104/Can 


Western Union. 
BOO... .c0c0. :-0 8796) Ss 
500... .b3. 8746) 0., C. 
37 34/400 Oly 
}200 137 
é ville. 
119 
1300. ......0DS.11939 
. 165¢| 100 119% 
wee 4744 E.T., Va.& Ga.pfd.i300........... 129 
wine MEO vinesuassa 2714 | Rochester & Pitts. 
- 47 | ven. & R. Grande. | 100 Bh 
8534; Texas & St. Louis. 
$544/100..........- 32 
ic. 
BTLY 


y.i Han. & st. Jo. pie 
34100 11346 |4 





MINING STOCK EXCHANGE SALES—NOV. 12. 


FIRST CALI—10:50 A. M. 
Union Con. ,Chrysolite. ;Oriental & Miiler. 
100....b.¢.s5.13.50!100........D.¢.6.13}200......b.c.c. .65 
Calitornia. ] 46.00 + 0c eedeC.6.25/100,.......D.0. .65 
200........0.c. .70|S. L. Nos. 1 and 4.|200.....-D.c.c. .64 
Spring Valley. /(600......D.c.e. .59/100,.......D.c. .64 
100........0.¢.3.90) 100 | Robinson. 
Grand Prize, | Bulwer. 400 ca daces b.c.10.60 
LOG Vecvaseconse ot 75.b.¢.b5Mt. 10.75 
Miner Boy. p 109.....0.¢.¢,10.63 
og BOCES .46\South Paci 26U.......0.€.10.50 
Rappahannock. /100..... ..b. 50/200....0.¢.83.10,50 
1060.. a.c.b60. .16)100........D.¢.8.63) 25..b.cb7ft.10.75 
Albion. Bi3R0.. ceca b.c.10.50 
200... 2000.8 C220 ‘. 3} S00. ....4- b.c.10,.38 
Stormont. 1100... ie | ares? b.¢. 10.63 
1300,......0.€.2.10) 100... 3)600.......D.0.10.25 
Yellow Jacket. 100... «+e D.€.D3,10,25 
100........b.¢.5.50/100.. /Sonora Consol. 
8. L. Nos. 2and 3./Con } i) 
100... ..D.0.83.2.25] 25....-cceleC.2.2 


THIRD CALI-—2 P. M. 
South Pacific. )S. LL. Nos. 2 and 3. 
> 


GOO, sasades b.c.7.38 | 2200... b.c.b10, 
200........0.C.7.5 


25, ...0.0.83.10,50! 2 
900.......0.¢.10,50° 
100....b.¢.b3.10.50} 50........ 

100. ..b.¢.830.10.38) dibernia. 

BOD ve ekie b.€.10.33]500 : | 
ee b.e. 10.25 | 500 nec. .29!1000.. a.c.b30.2,20 
100. ...0.¢.83.10.25! Green Mountain. |2500. ..a.¢.830.2.15 
100.. b.c.10.10.58/200,.......b.e.3.05| Oriental & Miller. 
400. ...26¢D.0.10.25 -b.¢. 8,00} 1100.......b.e. .60 
200.......D.0.10.13/500....b.¢.810.3.00/1100,... .59 
600. ......b.¢.10.00/ 100 
100. ...b.¢.83.10.00 
300 
100....0.¢.05.18,13 
100. ...b.¢.03.10.25/ 200... 


900. -++4++D.€,10.00| 1200. ; 10| Iron Silver. 

BOD vices cece 10.13!800,.......8.0.3.15/100........ b.e.2.05 
100. ...2.¢.85.10.00|500. ...a.¢.b10.3.20/500........0.0.2.00 
300,.,....2.¢.10,00] Bechtel. }1000.......b.€, 2.05 
160. ...a.¢.83.10,00;600........D.c. .50/1000....... b.c.2.00 
100, ...a.¢.b3.10,08| Stormont, ree 2.05 
100, . a.¢.b10.10,13]100....... -b.€.2.10} Bradshaw. 
60. ..a.¢.b80,10.38}320.......,.0.¢.2.00 100........0.¢. .72 
100.......a.0.10.13, 20 a.¢.$3,2.15]/100........ b.c. .73 
Miner Boy. Chrysolite. 500........0.0. .70 
190.....b.¢c.83. .45/200...,....b.¢.6.00 

500....a.¢.830, .43/500............6.00 b.c.2.25 





10'100.a.¢.boflat. 
7B.10/100........a.¢. 
C.3.05/200.... ...8.C0. © 


8S. L. Nos. 1 nas. Horn Silver. Go! 


1a Stripe. 
reseveeeD.C, .53/150,.,....D.0,17.00/100.....25-8.0. .60 


-51/300....b.¢.83.17.00/ Standard. 
600....b.0.b10. .52/Sutro Tunnel. 6... .@00.83.23,00 
50 Hukill. 


Bi iccSpecabeeere dececevcees/ deed 
100.,,.8.0.b10, .54/100...,....a,0.1.30/200..,......0. .62 


lnceceseet.C. .61/ Amie, 600....2.¢.520. .69 
300. ...222.8C. .53;/200........8.0. .23| _ 


——— 


SaturDAy, Nov. 12—P. M. 

The bank statement showsa loss of surplus 
reserve of $152,100, and the banks now hold 
$2,972,575 in excess of legal requirements. 

Following is the condition of the New-York 
City banks this week as compared with last: 

Nov. 5. Nov, 1 
Loans,.....++.8319,880,000 $813,128 800 Dec, “goa? 405 
Specie........ 60,913,500 124,600 
Legaltenders. 15,211,390 . $58,800 
Deposits...... 292,082,500 290, 1,405,200 
Circulation... 20,008,400 20,043,100 Inc. 34,700 

Speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
rampant to-day for specialties controlled by 
cliques, but dull for the regular list. The mar- 
ket opened a fraction lower, and the early 
dealings were irregular. Pacific Mail was ex- 
ceptionally strong on reports of a renewal of 
the old agreement with the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. ‘The trunk line shares 
were firm in expectation of another advanca 
in freight rates on Monday. At noon the en- 
tire market became strong and so continued 
until the close. The more important 
changes of the day are—Advanced: Mem- 
phis and Charleston, 7 #% cent.; Louis- 
ville, New-Albany and Chicago, 54 @ 
cent.; Nashville and Chattanooga, 44 @ 
cent.; Alton and Terre Haute, 314 @ cent.; 
do, preferred, 4 @ cent.; Chicago and Alton, 
Keokuk and Des Moines, and Northern Pa- 
cific preferred, 2 @ cent. each; St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Manitoba and Richmond and 
Danville, each 114 # cont.: Milwaukee, Lako 
Shore and Western, 1k % cent.; Northern 
Pacific and Rock Island, each 1 @ cent. De- 
clined: Chicago, St. Louis and New-Orleans, 
3% #@cent.; Texas St. Louis, 25¢ # cent.; 
Metropolitan Elevated, 1 per cent, The mar- 
ket closed strong. 

The transactions aggregated 289,641 shares, 
including 44,700 Northern Pacific, 27,900 Pa- 
cific Mail, 24,700 Erie, 19,100 Lake Shore, 18,400 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 18,200 
St. Paul, 12,400 Western Union, 12,400 Texas 
Pacific, 11,000 Wabash Pacific, 9,000 Memphis 
and Charleston, 7,400 Denver and Rio Grande, 
6,400 Kansas and Texas, 5,900 North-west, 
5,400 Nashville Chattanooga, 4,900 Central 
Pacific, 4,600 New-York Central, 3,700 Mich- 
igan Central, 3,000 East Tennessee, 2,900 Man- 
hattan Elevated, 2,400°Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western, 2,400 Now-Jersey Central, 2,200 
Iltinois Central, and 2,100 Canada Southern. 

The Money market ruled easy to-day. The 
rate to borrowers on pledge of stock collateral 
fell from 5@6 # cent. to 4 @ cent. in the after- 
noon, closing at 4@44¢ @cent. Holders of Goy- 
ernment bonds were accommodated at 4@5 2 
cent., and in exceptional instances still lower. 
Time loans are quoted at 5@6 # cent., and prime 
mercantile discounts 6@7 @ cent. Following 
were the rates of domestic exchange on New- 
York at the undermentioned cities to-day: 
Savannah, buying at % off, selling at 14 to 
off; Charleston, buying at 1(@5-i6 discount, 
selling par@14 discount; New-Orleans, com- 
mercial 3@3}¢ discount, bank par; St. Louis, 
7j5e. premium; Chicago, 75 premium. 

Foreign advices report British Consols steady 
both for money and the account, at 100K%@ 
100% for the former and 1005¢@100%Z for the 
latter. United States Government bonds were 
weak. Fives declined from 105}/ to 105, and 
41gs from 116%{ to 11614. In American rail- 
way securities, New-York Central declined 
from 144 to 14314, and rallied to 1433¢; Erie 
feil off from 48 11-16 to 47%, amd recovered to 
4814; Central Pacific sold down from 991¢ to 
9914, and returned to 9914; Reading declined 
from 3544 to 34 13-16, and raliied to 34%; 
Atlantic and Great Western Firsts fell 

5514¢ to 5514, and returned to 


1000.......0.¢. 


of frora 
5544; St. Louis and San Francisco preferred 
advaneed from 734 to 753¢ ; do. First preferred 
from 112% to 113%4 ; Lake Shore declined from 
125% to 12514; Ontario and Western from 343¢ 
to 34; Erie consolidated Seconds from 108}¥¢ to 
108; St. Paul from 1154 to 11287; Illinois 
Central from 189 to 138; Pennsylvania from 
684 to 68; Atlantie and Great Western 
Seconds from 2034 to 2014. The sum of £100,000 
was withdrawn from the Bank of England on 
balance to-day. The carrying rate for Con- 
sols is 34g @ cent., and bank discounts are 
quoted at 344 @ cent. At Paris, Rentes de- 
clined from 86f. 85c, to 86f, T2k¢c. 

The Sterling Exchange market was dull. 
The nominal asking quotations are still $4 82 
for 60-day bills and $4 86 for demand, but 
actual business was done at $4 803¢@$4 81 for 
60-day bills, $4 8444@$4 843¢ for demand, 
$4 851¢@$4 8514 for cable transfers, and $4794 
@$4 79°54 for commercial bills. In Continental 
Exchange, francs sold at 5.255¢@5.25 for 60- 
day bilis and 5.209¢@5.20 for checks, and 
reichmarks at 94@94!¢ for long and 94{/@95 
for short sight. 

The Government bond market was strong 
4lgs, which advanced 14 # cent.; the 
other issues wer steady. Railroad mortgages 
were active at’ somewhat irregular prices. 
East Tennessee incomes declined from 561¢ to 
56, and rallied to 561¢; Indianapolis, Decatur 
and Springfield Firsts fell off from 104 to 
10334, and recovered to 104; do. Second in- 
comes dropped from 176 to 75, rallied to 75, 
and returned to75; Kansas and Texas general 
6s declined from 91 to 902¢, and sold upto 
9144; Texas Pacifie Firsts, Rio Grande 
Division, rose from 911g to 92, and 
reacted to 91%; Toledo, Delphos and Bur- 
lington Virsts fell off from 914g 
to 90, and recovered to 91; Wabash general 6s 
declined from 99 to 9814, and rallied to 9837; 
Norfolk and Western Firsts advanced from 
10314 to 104: Texas Pacific incomes and land 
grants from 77 to 783¢; St. Paul Firsts, South- 
western Division, from 106 to 1063¢; Rock 
Island registered 6s from 125 to 126; North- 
western Firsts from 1084¢ to 110; Kansas Pa- 
cific Firsts, Denver Division, from 10944 to 
110; Michigan Central 5s from 971¢ to 9514; 
Mobile and Ohio Fourth debentures from 62 to 
63; Louisville, New-Albany and Chicago Firsts 
from 104 to 105; Louisville and Nashville gen- 
eral 6s from 104% to 10544; Kansas and Texas 
Seconds from 80 to 8044; C.,C.,C. and I. 7% 
from 123 to 124; C., C. and I. C. First supple- 
mentaries from 103 to 108%; Alton and Terre 
Haute dividend bonds from 62 to 6344; Boston, 
Hartford and Erie Firsts declined from 6744 to 
67: Chesapeake and Ohio currency 6s from 
571g to 57; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
7s trom 1301 to 150; Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Sinking Fund 7s from 129 to 127; Delaware and 
Hudson 7s of 1891 from 116 to 113: Erie Sec- 
onds extended from 10614 to 10244; Metro- 
politan Elevated Seconds irom 91} to 91; Ohio 
Central incomes from 54 to 53; Wabash con- 
vertibles from 109 to 108; Gulf, Colorado 
and Santa Fé Firsts from 105 to 104: Galveston 
and San Antonio Firsts from 107 to 10644 ; Texas 
Pacific Firsts sold at 1071¢; Morris and Essex 
Seconds at 1144¢; Winona and St. Peter Sec- 
onds at 120; New-Jersey Central guaranteed 
6s. at 102; St. Louis, Jacksonville, and Chica- 
go Firsts at 117; Ohio Southern Second in- 
comes at 4834, and Colorado Coal 6s at 9117. 
State bonds were only fairly active. Louisi- 
ana Consols rose from 69 to 6914, sold down to 
6814, and recovered to 69; Tennessee, old, fell 
off from 7214 to 7214, recovered to 73, reacted 
to 7244, and sold up to 74; Virginias, deferred, 
declined from 193¢ to 18, and rallied to 18; 
Arkansas Fort Smiths fell off from 33 to 32. 

The total imports of the week were valued at 
$9,864,612, of which $8,221,613 were general 
merchandise and the remainder dry goods. 

UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY, ? 
NEwW-YoORK, Nov. 12, 1881. 
ReCOIpts, ....ccccccccccscccccccccegsccecs 
Ss Kenn guene Keidnandupgednndcave'duachs 
Balance, NOES... ...ccccvce-ccceercescccccces 4,608,728 33 

The extreme range of prices in stocks, the 
last sales, and the number of shares sold were 
as follows: 


far 
aUL 


Highest. Lowest. Sales. 
Alton and Terre Haute. 5634 55 

Alton and T. H. pref.... 97 — 94 

Bur., ©, R. and N........ 81g 84 

Canada Southern 6446 64 
i ke. Ff ae , 
Chesapeake and Ohio... 25% 

Ches. and Obkio ist pref. 

C., C. and I. ©....s02-s000. 4 

Chi, Bur. and Quincy... 

Chicago and Alton...... 13744 

Cin., Sand. and Clev.... 57% 
VOSg 
Chi. and North-west....12944 
Chi. and North-west pf.14555 
Chi, Mii. and St, Paul. .110% 
Chi., MiL and St. P, pf. .12383¢ 
Chi., R. lL and Pacific. ..137 
Colorado Coal 
Cameron Coal.. 
D., L. and Wes oe A 281K 
Delaware and Hudson.1104¢ 
Denverand Rio Grande. 8554 
FE. Tenn., Va. and Ga.... 16% 
E. Tenn.,. Va. and Ga. pf. 27% 
Han. and St. Joseph..., S03, 
Ean. and St. Jo. pref....1134 
Illinois Central..........18544 
L, Bloom. and Western. 5443 
Keokuk and D. Moines. 214¢ 
Lake Shore, ............. 22a 
Lake Erie and Western. 4544 
Louisville and Nash.... 96%, 
Mi, L. Shore and West. 5446 
Missouri Pacific 10674 
Louisville, N. A. and C. 8414 
Manbattan Ratiiroad.... 57 
Mem. and Charleston... 86 
Mar. and Cin. 1st pref... 18 
Metropolitan Railroad.100 
Michigan Central 

Mobile and Ohto 

Mo., Kan. and Texas.... 

Mil. and Northern 


Pe 5234 
. 4024 


New-Jersey Central.... 
New-ork Central 3 
Norfolk and West. pref. 50%, 
New-York Elevated.....110 
N. Y., L. E. and West... 47 
N.Y., L. E.and West. pf, 94 
Northern Pacific 42g 
Northern Pacifie oref.. Sse 


Highest. 
pone 5 eet ga 876 
wi) 88M 
Southern........... 274 
on Ba war ane 0.2m 
YD ee 
Phila. and Reading...... 68 
uicksilver.........+.:+ 
Gulcksllver pst. 63 
ch, and Danvi 


Bapapsdgeese 


Texas and Pacific... 

Union Pacific............121 

United States Express. 72 
Wabash, St. L. and P... 49 

W., St. L. and P, pref... 89% 

Warren Railroad....,..119 

Western Union Tel...... 87% 8654 


etek idl os a os cena eee 
The following were the closing quotations 
of Government bonds: 
a ete 
nited States 43¢s, 1391, registered, 2 
United States 4i¢s, 1301, COUpOR.... 1 il 
United States 4s, i907, registered..,.. ...117 117 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon........0-++147, il 
Un..ed States currency 6a, 1805.......,...130 + 
United States currency 6s, 1896...........1301¢ - 
United States currency 6s, 1897..,........131 . 
United States currency 6s, 1898....,..,...13% “4 
United States currency 6s, 1899,.......... +. 
Continued 6s..... 101 
The following were the bids for the various 
State securities: 
Ala., cl. A, 3 to 5.,..., 80 \N. C. N. C, R, 7s, c. off.120 
N. C, fdg. act,’66-1900, 13 
+» 9634'N, O. fdg. act, 68-98... 13 
-- 82 |N.C.,n.,J3.J3., 92-8... 
03 iN. C.,m., A. 
Cc. R.. 


PO) 
s | 8, &.M.23,’69,ntd, 1234 

ee 18. C. B. on. 68, °93......104 

LA&. 78, CN.......0se00++ 6934'Tenn. 6s, 0.. 90-2-8.... 72 

Mich. 6s, ’83........e0--103 |Tenn. 6s,n., 92-8-1900. 72 

Mich. 7s, ’90...........110 |Tenn. 6s, n., 0. 8.,’14.. 72 

Mo. 63, due ’82-3......103 | Va, 68,0........ 35 

Mo. 68, duc *86.... 10834 . 35 

* 109 Oe | 

eA10  [VO-GS, CD ccceccececes<-klO 

Mo. 68, due ’89 or ’90.,11034| Va. 68, XMC...,....224- 75 

Mo. 63, a. u., due °92..11%6' Va. 6s, cn., 2d 8.......- 45 
Mo. 6s, fdg., due ’94-5.11444/ Va, 6s, def.........0..-. 18% 

Mo.68,H.&St.J.,due’86,108 (D. of C. 2.65, ’24......,107 
Mo.68,H.&St.J.,due’87.109 |D, of O..am...... 7 
N. C. 63, 0., "80-98..... 38 |D. of C., Pi. .ccceccccceekl7 
N. ©. 683, A, O 38 (D. of C. fdg. 5s, ’09....110 
N.C.N.C. R., D. of C.fdg. 53,8m...,110 
N. C.N. C. R. 7s,¢. off.120 |D. of C, fdg. 5s, r......110 
N.O. N.C. R., A. O....140 } 


And the following for railway mortgages: 


i RSA 10144) Met. Elev. Ist 6s. -103 
& E. ist 7s 67 |Mich. C. cn. 7s 122 
. R. |Mich. CO. 1st 8s, 10214 
.L. 1st 73 gtd.120 |Mich. C.c. 5s.......... 97 
Ast 7s.........11534|M., L. S. & W. 1st 6s...100 
Mo.,K.& T.gn. cstr.6s. 905¢ 
8534|Mo., K. & T. cn 7s...,.106% 
3$4|Mo., K. & T. 2d ine... 80 
N., 0. &St. L. ist 7s...11734 
N. Y¥.C, 6s, 8 10234 
N. Y. C. 63, F. ©......-.101 
N.Y. C. 63,sub.........102}¢ 
- Ist g. 63....1033g| Hudson R. 7s, 2d s. 2.110 
- J. 1st 7s...118 {|Ca. 8. 1st, Int. gtd. 5s. 99 
- J, Cn. 78 a8..11414| Harlem Ist 7s, c.......138 
N.d. cv. as. 78.113}g| N. Y. Elev. 1st 7s 
adj. 75..106 |N. Y.,P. & O. p. In. 68,100 
136 |N. P. gen.Lg. Ist c. 63,1034 
7 «138 |O. & M. 1st, 8. div. 73..117 
. bs. hio S. 1st Gs.... » 97 
ist 88, P. div.133 D&E. 2. div.1st 63.,102 
247 3-10P.d..120 |C. 6 116 
M.&St. P.1st7s,8e..R.d.121 iC. P..8. J. bb. 6s. .....108 
M.&8t.P. IlstLaC. d.78.120 |C.P., C. & O. Ist 63....104 
M.&S8t.P.1st7s,I. &D.ex12034) C. 
M.&St.P.ist C.&M.7s..120 
M. & St. P. cn. 78......123% 
M.&S8t.P.1st L&D. ext.121 | 
M.&St.P.1stis,LaC&D. 93 | U.P. 
M.&St.P.1st 8. M.d. 63..106}4| U. 
M.& St. P.,M. P. div. 5s. 94 
C. &N. W. 8. f. 
Cc. & - W. Ist 73......102 
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U. P. col. tr. és 

K. P. Ist Gs, 95........111 
K, P. Ast 63, '06........11 
K. P. ist on. 6s........1 
|C. bh. U. P. Ist 63 





8s..125 

Le CL OEE. Thrccctcess 101 

Peninsula ist cv. 7s..121 
W. &St. P. lst 7s 

C., C., C. & FI. 1st 7s,s.f.122 

C., C., C. & I. lst en. 73.122 


{Utada &. gen. 7s 
Mo. P. Ist cn. 6s 


iSt. L. &S. FP. 2d 6s. 7 
St. L.&S. F. $-ds, cl. C. 91 
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78...12 t t.c.c.sup.100 
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Bid. 
City 6s, new 131 
United Railroads of New-Jersey 18544 
Pennsyivania Railroad 

Reading Railroad 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 

Catawissa pref 

Northern Pacific 

Northern Pacific pref 

Northern Central Kallroad 

Lehigh Navigation 4 
Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo....... s 
Hestonville Railway 

Philadelphia and Erie 


The following is the Custom-house return of 
the exports of specie from the port of New- 
York for the week ending to-day: 


Nov. 10—Steamer Acapulco, Aspinwall— 
American gold coin 

Novy. 10—Steamer City of Montreal, Liverpool— 
American gold coin........-.........-. 

Noy. i1l—Steamer General Werder, Paris— 
American allver bars 

Nov. 11—Steamer Wieland, London— 
American silver bars 


2,000 


Noy. 


THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 12.—The follow- 
ing are the official closing prices of mining stocks 
to-day: 


California... ........-..11-16|)Overman..... 

CM tadeccexnezicvese 2 | Potosi neacdevasdceeee 
Consolidated Virginia. 234|Savare........ aeeewe ; 
Crown Polnt 2 |Sierra Nevada........ 
Exchequer. “aa 13¢/ Union Consolidated. . .1: 
Gould and Curry. . 6%) Yellow Jacket 


Hale and Norcross..... ‘ 
Manhattan 134; Mount Diabio,.......... 
rr 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Lonpon, Noy. 12—12:30 P. M.—United States 4% 
¥ cent. bonds, 11644; do. is extended to 3} # cent. 
105; Atlantic and Great Western first mortgagé 
Trustees’ certificates, 5544; do. Second mortgage, 20% 
Erie, 48; do. Second Consols, 10%; New-York Central, 
14244; Ulinois Central, 138; Pennsyivania Central 
i Reading, 35; New-York, Ontario and Western, 

234. 

2 P. M.—Atlantic and Great Western first mortgage 
Trustees’ certificates, 5514; Erie 4834; Reading, 34%; 
New-York, Ontario and Western, 84. 

4 P. M.—The amount of bullion withdrawn from the 
Bank of England on balance to-day is £100,000. 

5:30 P. M.—Paris advices quote 3 ¥ cent. Rentes at 
86f. 65c. for the account. 

PaRIs, Nov. 12.—Exchange on London, 25f. 26c, for 
checks. 

LIVERPOOL, Nov. 12—12:30 +. m.—Cotton hardening; 
Middling Uplands, 67-16d.; Middling Orleans, 6 9-16d.; 
sales 12,000 bales, including 2,000 bales for specu- 
lation and export; receipts, 5,500 bales; no American. 
Fatures—Uplands, Low Middling clause, November 
delivery, 6 7-16d.; do., November and December de- 
livery, 6 7-16d.; do., Docember and January delivery, 
644d.; do., January and February delivery, 6 17-32d.; 
do., Feoruary and March delivery, 6 19-32d.; do., 
March and April delivery. 63<d.; also, 6 21-32d.; do., 
Aprii aud May delivery, 6 11-16éd.; also, 6 21-32d.; do., 
May and June delivery, 6 22-32d.; also, 6 11-16d.; also, 
6 23-32d.; do.. Jumesna July delivery, 6 23-82d.; also, 
6%d. Futuresiirm. Proevis ons—Lard, 58s. 6d. # cwt. 
tor American. 

2 P. M.—Cotton—The sales of the day included 
9,650 pales American. Futures—Uplands, Low Mid- 
dling clause, November and December delivery, 
6 15-32d.; do., January and February delivery, 6 9-16d.; 
do., April and May delivery, 6 11-16d. Futures closed 

rm. 

ANTWERP, Noy. 12.—Petroleum, 


18f. 25c. for fing 
Pale American. Wilcox’s Lard closed at 144f. 50c. @ 
100 kilos. 


Havre, Nov. 12.—Wilcox’s Lard closed at 74f. @ 
50 kilos. 


gen, Noy, 12—4 P, M.—Produce—Tallow, 44s. 6d 
‘ a 


AN UNFAITHFUL WIFE. 

Mrs. Jacob Rupp and Eagum Grumbuck, 
who were arrested Friday night on complaint of 
Mrs. Rupp’s husband, were before Justice Pelou- 
bet yesterday morning. Mrs, Rupp, who is 44 
years old, became acquainted with Grumbuck, 
who is 24,in Germany. She induced her: husband 
to transfer to her about $1,000 which he had in 
bank, and then she and Grumbuek fled to this 
country. Bape followed them, and found them 
living in Steuben-street, Jersey City. Their arrest 
followed. During the night Mrs. Rupp surrendered 
to her husband as much of his money as she had 


left. Rupp refused yesterday to pre a 
and the prisoners peso discharaea. ee 














WORLEY’S LIFE OF COBDEN 
IWTERESTING FEATURES OF ANEW 


AND SPLENDID WORK.* 
SOBDEN’S LOST AND WASTED CHILDHOOD— 
HIS START IN LIFE AND EARLIEST EF- 
FORTS FOR OTHERS—PRAISE AND FRIEND- 
SHIP FOR AMERICA—HIS TRAVELS AND 
HIS GREAT LIFE WORK. 

It is fortunate for Cobden, for Mr. Mor- 
ley, and for us that the writing of this biogra- 
phy has fallen into Mr, Morley’s hands, 
Among living Englishmen he {s an acknowl- 
sdged master of this art of fitly telling the 
story of men’s lives, which we must reckon as 


essentially a modern art, and after what he 
has done with Burke and with the French 


writers who preceded the Revolution, it was 


right to expect from him everything that Cob- 
den’s life required. The public will not be dis- 
appointed in his fulfillment of this promise; 
aor can the work hardly fail to satisfy 
to the fullest those friends of the great 


leader whose regard for his’ genius 
amd his character has reaehed a point when 
they cannot mention him without high and 
reverent adulation. It is dedicated to Mr. 
Bright, Cobden’s close companion “in the 
cause of wise, just. and sedate government,” 
and contains a great deal of new matter from 
Cobden’s own hands, so that his life is, in fact, 
largely told by himself, Of this matter, as it 
first came inte Mr. Morley’s hands, there was 
A vast quantity, and how rich it was and how 
wisely it has been handled we see everywhere 
pvidences in the absorbing interest which 
every page possesses for those who would know 
know and understand Richard Cobden. 

Mr. Morley’s task as editor of these papers has 
evidently been a laborious one, even with the 
help he has had from Mr. Bright and from 
others; but itis, of course, more in what he 
writes himself that the merits of the book 
most prominently appear. It is not, however, 
true, we are well satisfied, that the chief credit 
belongs there, for to Mr. Morley mere writing 
is easy, even the writing of his own strong 
and graceful English, which belongs among 
the strongest and most graceful that is now pro- 
duced in England. It required powers which 
are as rare in this world as they are much de- 
sired to arrange and select these letters and 
diary notes, as he has done, and the public is 
indebted to him for the production of a book 
which, in this respect, had been, we fear, im- 
possible 50 years ago—and to this day is not 
so easily possible as it ought to be, noras it 
will be hereafter with the influence of such 
men as Mr, Morley to help us‘out of our 
despair, Atthe very beginning of the book 
one is impressed with the fine English which 
Mr. Morley writes. Take, for example, the 
following description of the place where his 
hero was born, and the gloomy future to 
which his life seemed destined : 

**Heyshott is a hamlet in a sequestered corner of 
West Sussex, not many miles from the Hampshire 
border, Itit one of the crests that, like wooded 
islands, dot the great Valley of the Weald. Near at 
hand the red housetops of Midhurst sleep among the 
trees, while Chichester lies in the flats a dozen miles 
eway, beyond the steep escarpments of the South 
Downs, that here are nearing their western edge. 
Heyshott has a high rolling upland of its own, part 
of the majestic wall that runs from Beachy Head 
almost to Portsmouth. As the traveler ascends 
the little neighboring heignt of West Lavington, 
he discerns far off to the left, at the end 
of a dim line, the dark clump of sentinel 
firs at Chanctonbury, whence one may look forth 
pver the glistening flood of the channel, or hear 
the waters beat upon the shore. The swelling 
turf of the headland, iooking northward across the 
Weald to the loved companion downs of Surrey, is 
broken by soft wooded hollows, where the shep- 
herd finds a shelter from the noontide sun, or from 
the showers that are borne along in the driving 
flight of the south-west wind. Here, in an old 
farmhouse, known as Dunford, Richard Cobden 
was born on June 3, 1804. He was the fourth ofa 
family of 11 children. His ancestors were yeomen 
of the soil, and it is said, with every appearance of 
truth, that the name can be traced in theannals of 
the district as far back asthe fourteenth century. 
However all this may be, the 500 years that inter- 
vened had nursed no great prosperity. When he 
(Cobden’s grandfather) died in 1809 he left a very 
modest property behind him. Dunford was sold, 
and William Cobden, the only son of Richard Cob- 
den the elder, and the father of Richard Cobden 
with whom we are concerned, removed toa small 
farm in the outskirts of Midhurst. He was a man 
of soft and affectionate disposition, but without 
the energy of affairs. He was the gentlest 
and kindest of men. He was cheated with- 
Dut supecting it, and he had not foree of 
character enough to redeem a fortune which 
gradually slipped away from him. Poverty oozed 
in with gentile swiftness, and lay about him likea 
dull cloak for the rest of his life. His wife, the 
mother of Richard Cobden, had borne the gracious 
maiden name of Millicent Amber. Unlike her 
kindly, helpless husband, she was endowed with 
native sense, shrewdness, and force of mind, but 
the bravery of women in such cases can seldom 
avail against the shiftlessness of men.” 

When the boy had grown to advanced 
youth, he was sent by an uncle who was a 
merchant in London toa school in Yorkshire. 
This was 25 years before Dickens had painted 
the ferocious brutalities of Squeers. Cobden 
remained at this school five years, and found 
them ‘‘a grim and desolate time, of which he 
could mever afterward endure to speak.’’ 
Relieved at last from the school, he 
went to London as a clerk in his 
uncle’s warehouse, but both uncle and aunt 
*‘expected servility in the place of gratitude,” 
pad, in Coloden’s own phrase, ‘inflicted rather 
tham bestowed their bounties.” When he 
sought to teach himself French in his bed-room 
during the early hours of morning, they dis- 
couraged it, and all his fondness for book- 
knowledge was thought of evil omen for 
his future as a man of business. 
After three years he left the aunt and 
uncle to accept a place im a_ business 
house at Ghent. There he remained two years 
and then retuirned to London, his fortunes still 
unprosprerous. Of this period in London he 
has left a diary of expenses which show him 
learniy gto dance and to box, playing cards 
with ‘alternating loss and gain, and buying 
books by Brougham, Franklin, and Lord By- 
ron, Meanwhile, out of his small earnings he 
gave little sums to charity, which are entered 
i E*sench. Thus, he is debtor by ‘ charité, 
1s. /” **donné un pauvre garcon, 1d.,” and 
““¥ n pauvre gargon, 2d.” Finally, ftom the 
dr adgeries of the warehouse he was ‘“ ad- 
¥f mced to the glories of the road,” on which 
ti se in fortune Mr. Morley makes one of his 
2 appiest bits of observation: ‘‘Human dig- 
J aities are only relative, and a rise in the hier- 

archy of trade is doubtless as good matter for 
exaltation as a rise in hierarchies more elabo- 
rately robed.”” Cobden’s career, as the world 
knows it and chiefly cares for it, began at a 
town in Lancashire called Sabden, some 20 
miles from Manchester. Here he found him- 
self in 1832, when 28 years of age. 

“There, in a little stone school-house, we see the 
garliest monument of his eager and beneficent 

public spirit, which was destined to shed such 
prosperity over his country, and to contribute so 
elptully to the civilization of the globe. In no 
part of Eneland have the Jast 40 years wrought so 
astonishing a change as among the once lonely val- 
ieys and wild moorsof East Lancashire. AtSabden, 
in 1882, though the print-works alone maintained 
some 600 wage-receivers, there was no schoo] and 
there was no church. A diminutive Baptist chapel, 
irregularly served, was the only ageney for bring- 
ing, so far as it did bring, the great religious tradi- 
tion of the Western world within reach of this 
isolated flock. It was in this far-off corner of the 
worid that Cobden began his career as an agitator, 
and for a cause in which all England has long 
since come round to his mind.” 


It was nearly a decade after this that his 
first speech in Parliament was made. Lord 
Melbourne, in that year, (1841,) defeated by a 
majority of 91, had gone to Windsor to resign 
his post, and the great Administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, with an immense majority in 
both houses, had come into power, to be slowly 
broken to pieces in five years by the work of 
Cobden and the ,league of which he was the 
stanchest ally. Of the progress which the 
Anti-Corn Law agitation made during the five 
succeeding years Mr. Morley presents a clear 
and striking narrative that will not only in- 
terest all young students of that momentous 
time, but highly entertain’? those to whom its 
features are all well known. Now and then 
he casts into the story delightful sketches of 
men and of discussions, of which no better ex- 
ample can be given than the following parallel 
between the chief leaders of the war on protec- 
tion, Cobden and Bright: 

“The public imagination was struck by the 
figures of the pair who had given themselves up to 
agreat public cause. The alliance between them 
far more than doubled the power that either could 
gave exerted without the other. The picture of 
two plain men leaving their homes and their busi- 
ness, and going over the length and breadth of 
the land to convert the nation, had about it 
something apostolic; it presented something 
so far removed from the stereotyped ways 
of political activity that this circumstance alone, 
apart from the object for which they were 
pleading, touched and affected people, and gavea 
zertain dramatic interest to the long pilgrimages 
of the two men who had only beeome orators be- 
pause they had something to say,{which they were 
intent on bringing their hearers,te believe, and 
which happened to be true, wise, and just. Cob- 
den seemed to have few of the endowments of an 
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agitator as that character is ordinarily thought of. 


He had no striking physical gifts of the histrionic 
kind. He had one physical quality which must be 
ranked first among the secondary endowments of 


great workers. Later in life he said: ‘If I 
had not had the faculty of sleeping like 
a dead fish, in five minutes after the most 


exciting mental effort, and with the certainty of 
having oblivion for six consecutive hours, I should 
not have been alive now.’ In his early days he was 
slight in frame and build. tHe afterward grew 
nearer to portliness. He had a large and powerful 
head, and the indescribable charm of a candid eye. 
His features were not of a commanding type, but 
they were illuminated and made attractive by the 
brightness of intelligenee, of sympathy, and of 
earnestness. About the mouth there was a curi- 
ously winning mobility and play. 

“It has been pointed out how the two great 
spokesmen of the League were the complements 
of one another; how their gifts differed, so that 
one exactly covered the ground which the other 
was predisposed to leave comparatively untouched. 
The differences between them, it is true, were not 
so many as the points of their resemblance. If in 
Mr. Bright there was a deeper austerity, in both 
there was the same homeliness of allusion, and the 
same graphic plainness. Both avoided the stilted ab- 
stractions of rhetoric, and neither was ever afraid 
of the vulgarity of details. In Cobden, as in Bright, 
we feel that there was nothing personal or small, and 
that what they cared for so vehemently were great 
causes. There was aresolute standing aloof from 
the small things of party, which would be almost 
arrogant if the whole texture of what they had to 
say were less thoroughly penetrated with political 
morality and with ~<A  ” Then there came the 
points of difference. Mr. Bright had all the re- 
sources of passion alive within his breast. He was 
carried along by vehement political anger, and, 
deeper than that, there glowed a wrath as astern as 
that of an uneient prophet. 

“What is striking in Cobden is that after a lost 
and wasted childhood, a youth of drudgeryina 
warehouse, and an early manhood passed amid the 
rather vulgar associations of the commercial trav- 
eler, he should, at the age of one-and-thirty, have 
stepped forth the master of a written style, which 
in boldness, freedom, correctness, and persuasive 
moderation was not surpassed by any man then liv- 
ing. He had taken pains with his mind, and had 
been a diligent and extensive reader, but he had 
never studied language for its own sake."’ 


Cobden’s faith in America and his friendship 
for her in a time when she sadly needed friends 
among Englishmen are well known here and 
gratefully remembered, He came twice to our 
shores, and the volume contains extracts from 


letters he sent home and other records he made 
of the trip. Here are some of the things he 
says, the extracts being taken from various 
parts of the volume, and it is interesting to 
note how he begins in depreciatory references 
to American self-esteem, and ends in praise of 
our intelligence, energy, sincerity, and de- 


corous self-respect: 


“It strikes me that the organ of self-esteem is 
destined to be the national feature in the craniums 
of this people. They are the most insatiable gour- 
mands of flattery and praise that ever existed. I 
mean praise of their country, its institutions, great 
men, &c. I have heard all sorts of absurdities 
spoken in reference to the glorious incidents of this 
Nation’s history, and very often have been aston- 
ished to find my attention called (with a view 
to solicit my concurrence with the enthusiastic 
praises of the speaker) to battles and other 
events which I had never heard of _be- 
fore, and which yet the Americans consider 
to be as familiarly known to all the world as to 
themselves. Iconsider this failing—perhaps, asa 
good phrenologist, I might almost term it a dis- 
ease—to be an unfortunate peculiarity. There is 
no curo for it, however. On the contrary, it will 
go on increasing with the increase of the wealth, 
oower, and population of the United States, so 
ong as they are united, but no longer, 

“But leaving the physique torthe morale. My 
estimate of Ameriean character has improved, 
contrary to my expectations, by this visit. Great 
as was my previous esteem for the qualities of this 
people, I find myself in love with their intelligence, 
their sincerity, and the decorous self-respect that 
actuates all classes. The very genius of activity 
seems to have found its fit abode in the souls of 
this restless and energetic race. They have not, ’tis 
true, the force of Englishmen in personal weight or 
strength, but they have compensated for this de- 
ficiency by quickening the momentum of their en- 
terprises. All is in favor of celerity of action 
and the saving of time. Speed, speed, speed, is 
the motto that is stamped in the form of their ships 
and steam-boats, in the breed of their horses, and 
the light construction of their wagons and carts, 
and in the ten thousand contrivances that are met 
with here, whether for the abridging of the labor 
of months or minutes, whether a high-pressure en- 
gine or a patent bootjack. 

‘Nothing is more clear to me [he {s writing in 
December, 1861,] than that the world is underrating 
in this struggle the power of the North. I have 
paid two visits to that country at aninterval of 24 
eet between the first aud second trip. Ido not 

elieve anybody without two such visits can form 
an idea of the power and resources and the rapid 
town growth of that people. As for the Slave 
States, I look upon them as doomed in any case to 
decay and almost barbarism. If Christianity is to 
survive, there can be no future forslavery. But 
those Free States where slavery is prohibited 
will in all human probability contain more 
than one hundred millions of people in 
the life-time of persons-now born. Isit wise with 
us who have an India, as they have their slaves, to 
give cause to that great future nation to remember 
with feelings of hatred and revenge our successors 
to remote generations? Ought not we most care- 
fully and generously to guard ourselves against the 
possibility of being shown hereafter to have taken 
advantage of the North in the hour of its trial ? 

“After ail, [this in September, 1863, to Mr. 
Bright,| our chief reliance for the maintenance of a 
non-intervention policy by France and England is 
not in the merits or justice of that course, but—it 
is sad to say it—in the tremendous warlike power 
manifested by the free States of America. Some 
shallow and indiscreet members of our aristocracy 
exclaimed at the outbreak of the civil war, ‘The 
Republican bubbie has burst;’ but the experience 
of the last two years shows that. whether in peace 
or war, this Republic, instead of a bubble, is the 
greatest and most solid fact in all history. 
* * * Jr is to be hoped that gradually our 
educated mob of the clubs will become, however 
unwillingly, acquainted with the warlike resources 
of America. At present, nine out of tenof them 
are under the complacent delusion that we have 
the power at any moment to raise the blockade 
and effect a peace on the basis of separation. And 
such is the invulnerable conceit of a large part of 
our aristocratic middle class, that if such facts as I 
have given above were published by you or myself 
they would be read with incredulity, and we should 
be denounced as Yankee sympathizers.” 


From so large a mass of fresh letters and 
diary notes—for at least two-thirds of this 
large volume comprises Cobden’s own recorded 
thoughts—it is difficult to decide what to ex- 
traet for use here, where space is limited; but 
there are many things which readers must not 
miss, and among them these below, which are 
selected from widely separated parts of the 
book. Nearly all were written during his 
travels, in Paris, Egypt, and Greece. He be- 
gins a long letter on Mehemet Ali, the founder 
of the modern institutions of Egypt, but for 
whose work Mr. Cobden had very little regard, 
with an account of the massacre of the mame- 
lukes, which had taken place a quarter of a 
century before: 


**Such is the substance of a deed of blood which 
had no provocation, no state necessity, nor 4 
semblance even of justice, to palliate its unmiti- 
gated character of treachery, and yet here am J—I 
recollected with emotions of shame—passing over 
the scene of such a bloody tragedy, to do obeisance 
to the principal actor! Mehemet Aliis, Iam told, 
about 5 feet 6or7inches high, but as he now sat 
qeside me, sunk deeply in a soft divan, he did not 
appear even so tail; he was plainly dressedin a 
dark and simple suit, and wore the red fez or tar- 
boosh cap, which is now generally substituted 
for tbe turban by men of rank. His 
features are regular and good, and his face might 
be called handsome, but, being somewhat rounded 
by fatness, I shall use the term comely as more ex- 

ressive of its character. His beard is quite white, 

ut I have seen many among his subjects with 
richer looking tufts upon their chins, I encoun- 
tered his dark eye several times, and thought it did 
not improve upon closeracquaintance. His mouth, 
too, which is almost concealed beneath his white 
mustache, seemed only to pretend to smile; and 
once or twice I observed that, while the lips 
were putting on the semblance of laughter, his 
eye was busily glancing round from under its 
heavy brows, with anything but an expression of 
unguarded mirth. If the eye do not reveal the 
human character, it will be vain to look for it in 
the more ignoble features of the countenance, and 
the constant workings of this ‘mirror of the soul’ 
alone revealed the restless spirit of Mehemet Ali. 
I never beheld a more unquiet eye than his, as it 

lided from one to another of the persons around 
fim ; it was incessantly in motion. Its glance, 
however, had none of that overpowering charac- 
ter which beams only from the soul of 
real genius; there was neither moral nor intellect- 
ual grandeur in the look of the person before me, 
and I could not help thinking, as he stole furtive 
glances first at us and next at the door, that that 
eye might have been employed in watching the 
store of his quondam tobacco shop from the pil- 
fering hands of his Albanian countrymen with 
greater appropriateness than in now looking down 
upon us from the divan of a Pasha. 

“What tamous puffers those old Greeks were! 
Half the educated world in Europe is now devot- 
ing more thought to the ancient affairs of these 
lilputian States, the squabbles of their tribes, the 
wars of their villages, the geography of their rivu- 
lets and hillocks, than they bestow upon the mod- 
ern history of the South and North Amerieas, the 
politics of the United States, and the charts of the 
mighty rivers and mountains of the New World. 
The antiquities of Athens may be cursorily viewed 
in half a_ day. was not so highly im- 
pressed with the merits of these masterpieces 
from reading and plates as I found myself to be on 
looking at the actual remains of those monuments 
and temples, whose ruins crown the rocky plat- 
form of the Acropolis. Iam satisfied that there is 
nothing now in existence which for beauty of de- 
sign, masterly workmanship, and choice of situa- 
tion, can compare with that spectacle of ndeur 
and sublimity which the public temples of ancient 
Athens presented 2,000 years ago. hat a_ genius 
and what a taste had those people! And, mind, 
the genius is there still. All the best 
deeds of ancient times will be again ri- 
valed by the Greeks of a future age. Do not 
believe the lying and slandering accounts which 
the dullness of some travelers, the envy of Levant 
merchants, and the Franks of Constantinople utter 
agian the Greek character. The raw material of 
all that is noble, brilliant, refined, and glorious is 
still latent in the character of th people; overlaid, 
as is natural, with the cunning, falsehood, mean- 
ness, and other vices inherent in the spirit of slaves. 

** When I was in Paris in 1846 I saw Guizot, and 
theugh I had weighed him accurately asa poli- 
ticlan, I pronouneed him an intellectual t 
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and a moral prude, with no more knowledge of 
men and things than is pomenee by Professors 
who live among their pup} s, and he seemed to me 
to have become completely absorbed in the hard 
and unscrupulous will of Louis Philippe. At that 
time I was the hero of a successful ag‘tation. and 
was taken into the confidence of all the leaders of 
the opposition who were getting up the move- 
ment which led first to the banquets, and 
next to the revolution. Well, when_ these 
moderate men afterward brought forward their 
harmless scheme, Guizot mounted the rostrum, and 
flourished his rod, and in true pedagogical style told 
them they were naughty boys—that they wanted to 
have banquets, which were very wicked things, and 
he would not allow such doings, and so he put down 
Barrot, Tocqueville, Bastiat, and Company, and up 
rose Marrast, Ledru Rollin, and Company, to fill 
their places. The whole thing was the result of 
Guizot’s pedantry and Louis Philippe’s unbelief in 
human nature. I had a long evening's talk with 
the latter at the Chiteau d’Eu at the same time, 
and nothing so much struck me as his contempt for 
the people through whom and for whom he pro- 
fessed to rule. 

** The Emperor (Napoleon III.) is short in stature 
and very undignified. Ineversaw a person with 
fewer heroie traits in his appearance and manner. 
But there is nothing harsh or even cold in the ex- 
‘pression of his countenance, His eye is not pleas- 
ant at first, but it warms and moistens with con- 
versation, and gives you the impression that he is 
capable of generous emotions. The approach to 
the Palace of St. Cloud was thronged with military, 
both horse and foot. I entered the building and 
passed through an avenue of liveried lacqueys in 
the hall, from which I ascended the grand staircase. 
guarded at the top by sentries, and I passed 
through a series of apartments hung with gorgeous 
tapestry, each room being in charge of servants 
higher in rank as they come nearer to the person of 
the sovereign. As I surveyed this gorgeous specta- 
cle, I found my thoughts pe with the recollection 
of a very different scene which I had looked upon 
afew months before at Washington, when I was 
the guest of the President of the United States, a 
plain man ina black suit, living in comparative 
simplicity, without a sentry at his door or a livery 
servant in his house, 

‘Among all the converts and conformers, I class 
Sir Robert Peel as one ef the most sincere and 
earnest. I have no doubt he is acting from strong 
conviction. His mind has a natural leaning toward 
politico-economical truths. The man who could 
make it his hobby so early to work out the dry 
problem of the currency question, and arrive at 
such sound conclusions, could not failto be equally 
able and willing to put in practice the other 
theories of Adam Smith. It is frem this that I rely 
upon his not compromising our principle beyond 
the three years. But I must confess I have not 
the same confidence in Lord John and the Whigs. 
Not that I think the latter inferior in moral senti- 
ment, but the reverse. But Lord John ard his 
it do not understand the subject so well as 

eel. The Whig leader is great upon ques- 
tions of a constitutional character, and has a 
hereditary leaning toward a popular and liberal 
interpretation of the Constitution. But his mind is 
less adapted forthe mastery of economical ques- 
tions, and he attaches an inferior importance to 
them. Nor does he weigh the forces of public 
opinion so accurately as Peel. He breathes the 
atmosphere of a privileged clique. His sympa- 
thies are aristocratic. He is sometimes thinking of 
the House of Russell, while Peel is occupied upon 
Manchester. They are in a false position; Peel 
ought to be the leader of the middle class, and I 
am not sure that he is not destined to be so before 
the end of his career,” 


Cobden’s estimate of Peel’s disinterestedness | 


and patriotism is abundantly borne out by all 
that we get concerning Peel in other parts of 
the book. There isa letter from Peel to him 
written in 1846, three days before the great 
vote which broke up the Administration, in 
which Peel frankly says what was undoubt- 
edly true, that he might have carried on the 
Government in one sense for three or four 
years longer. But Englishmen do not need 
new testimony to the patriotism of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. It was not until after this letter was 
written that Peel came to know Cobden, and 
yet he had the honor and the courage in the 
House of Commons to declare, in broad and 
eloquent words, that the glory of the repeal 
belonged, not to himself, but to Cobden. Itis 
easy now, with the perspective of history to 
mislead us, to look upon that as no more than 
an acknowledgment of what was pre-emi- 
nently true, but in the heat and tumult of the 
Sumter of 1846, when the vote he referred to 
meant his own fall and the breaking up of his 
own party, it was a stern test of even such 
British manhood as belonged to Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Mr. Morley does not think it necessary— 
and in the light of many precedents it certain- 
ly was not—to enter into a discussion of the 
propriety ,of Cobden’s acceptance of a large 
sum of money, between £75,000 and £80,000, 
which were collected in commemoration of 
his services to what the subscribers counted a 
great public cause. ‘“‘He had undoubtedly 
sacrificed good chances of private prosperity 
for the interest of the community, andit would 
have been a painful and discreditable satire on 
human nature if he had been left in 
ruin, while everybody around him was thriv- 
ing on the results of his unselfish devotion. It 
is true that many others had made sacrifices 
both of time and money, but they had not sac- 
rificed everything as Cobden had done.’”’ Some 
years afterward it chanced that Cobden, in a 
public place, referred, for the sake of an illus- 
tration, to his ‘‘own small property,’’? when 
some one basely asked how he got his property. 
Quickly came his response that he was indebt- 
ed for it to the “bounty of his country- 
men.” And to thishe added: ‘I say that no 
warrior Duke who owns a vast domain by the 
vote of the Imperial Parliament holds his 
ye ous f by a more honorable title than 

possess mine.” During the days of the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation Cobden had had occasion 
to refer to the Duke of Wellington, who was 
then in office, as a man whom all like to honor 
for his ~— courage, his firmness of resolve, 
and his indomitable perseverance. ‘‘ But let 
me remind him,” said Cobden, in a storm of 
approval, ‘‘ that, notwithstanding all his victo- 
ries in the field, he never yet entered intoa 
contest with Englishmen in which he was not 
beaten.”’ 

Certain other allusions to his contemporaries 
are also interesting. Koebuck’s mind he 
thougnt ‘‘more active than powerful,” and he 
was “‘apt to take lawyer-like views of ques- 
tions, and, as you may see by his speeches, is 

iven to caviling and special pleading.’? Pope 

ius 1X., whom he saw in Rome a short time 
before the Revolution, impressed him assincere, 
kind-hearted, and good; and though he pos- 
sessed strong common sense and sound under- 
standing, he did not strike him ‘‘as a man of 
commanding genius.”” He met Charles Sum- 
ner in London—at his own house—and this is 
what he says of his visit: ‘‘ We had some very 
long adjourned debates, as you may suppose, 
What a talker he is! One night, or rather 
morning, I had to warn kim to bed at half- 
past one, which to us rustics is a late sitting, 
for at this harvest-time folks are thinking of 
getting up to work soon after that. But, ex- 
cepting for his own health’s sake, I would have 
gladly protracted our noctes to daylight. It 
is refreshing to meet with a man of his intel- 
lectual ealibre and of such accomplishments.”’ 
Prince Metternich he met in Vienna, and his 
opinion was that his head and counte- 
nance conveyed an impression of high 
polish rather than native force of char- 
acter, while his conversation was ‘‘more 
subtle than profound,” Of all the 
pictures which he saw in Rome none appears 
to have impressed him so much as the “ Bea- 
trice Cenci,” which he thought one would re- 
member after every other picture in the city 
was forgotten. Of the ruins the aqueducts 
were almost the only ones which inspired re- 
gret, ‘‘being perhaps the sole buildings 
which did not merit destruction by the 
crimes, the folly, and the injustice which at- 
tended their construction, or the pur- 
poses to which they were devoted.” 

ere we see the strong utilltarian side 
of Cobden’s character, but it must be owned 
tnat there is much in the book to remove the 
impression sometimes entertained that he was 
oblivious to everything that was not utilita- 
rian. One of the most interesting instances of 
this is a paragraph on the Spanish mantilla and 
the aid it furnishes in setting forth female 
beauty, with the whys and the wherefores of 
it. 

—— ee 


NEW-YORK BEAT PHILADELPHIA ROGUES, 
From the Philadeiphia Times, Nov. 12. 

The lottery-policv backers of Philadelphia 
were financially paralzed yesterday when the New- 
York sharpers, who are in the inside circle of know- 
ing ones, “hit”? the machine for about $60,000. 
Three rows exceedingly popular with poliey-players 


—the “eating,” ‘‘dead,” and “note’’—came out 
straight, and the result was the closing of every 
“shop” in the city last evening without paying a 
cent. The rows that won are as follows: ‘ Eat- 
ing,” 2, 21, 69; “‘dead,’’ 9, 19, 29; ‘‘note,’’ 4, 5, 54, 
Last night the keeper of a well-known policy den, 
who lost $11,000 by the “hit,” said: *‘ This is the 
worst blow we ever had, although the New-York 
gang struck us for $30,000 last Spring and $40,000 
in 1880. They are piggish and demand a share of 
our profits, and_as we won’t produce they go in to 
break us, and I guess they have succeeded pretty 
well this time if we pay the winners, which we will 
have to do or drop out of the business.’ The back- 
ers here say they cannot afford to pay the debts 
occasioned by the strike yesterday, and therefore 
it is extremely probable that the policy-shops in 
this city will be closed for some time to come. 
—_— SO 


THE SARSFIELD GUARD'S PROBLEM. 

From the Virginia (Nev,) Enterprise, Nov. 5. 
The Sarsfield Guard, of Gold Hill, is the au- 
thor of an arithmetical puzzle which has so far 
baffled all the experts who have attempted its solu- 


tion, At a recent meeting of the company it was 
resolved to appropriate $200 from the treasury, to 
be divided into 30 prizes for the company’s annual 
target-match, the highest to be $25 and the lowest 
$2 50. The problem is to apportion the prizes from 
the highest to the lowest in regular gradation, so 
py ey yen winner will get his just proportion 
.) 
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A VISIT TO A SHOT-TOWER 
—_— <> 
HAOW PIG LEAD AND ARSENIC ARE 
CONVERTED INTO SHINING SHOT. 
DROPPING MOLTEN LEAD 200 FEET—THE 
DEAFENING NOISE OF A SILVERY SHOWER 
—DESCRIPTION OF THE MEN AT THEIR 


INTERESTING WORK. 

The tall shot-tower in the block bounded by 
Pearl ana Worth and Centre and Elm streets, visi- 
ble to persons on land and sea for many miles with 
its turret and the great white letters on its dark 
sides, is, from its position in the block, seldom 
noticed by the throngs which pass through the 
throughfares in its neighborhood. In front of it 
and all around it are old-fashioned brick buildings 
three or four stories in height, yet the tower looms 
farabove them, One unaware of the entrances to 
the tower might walk around the block vainly 
seeking a way into it, and then come to the con- 
clusion that, after all, there was no tower in that 
vicinity, The plain old building in the centre of 
which the shot-tower has its foundation is three 
stories in height, and pedestrians on the west side 
of Centre-street, between Pearl and Worth streets, 
may remember it from the fact that 
big trucks laden with pig lead are draggged over 
the sidewalk, and that many men of muscle are 
there handling the lead at all hours of the day. 
Piles of it are placed on miniature freight cars, and 
drawn over a track through a long alleyway. 
There is always more or less confusion among 
men and women, especially the latter, who ven- 
ture on the sidewalk at this place, the thought 
that a pig of lead may perchance fail on their feet 
being uppermost in their minds. A reporter of 


Tue Times speeded infront of one of the minia- 
ture freight trains, through the alleyway yester- 
day, and when he checked himself found that he 
was surrounded by machinery, coils of lead pipe 
in great quantities, and piles of sheet lead. 
Everything seemed to be hopelessly mixed. 
Workmen were climbing over piles of lead, 
and lead pipes were shooting out from 
all directions and being wound into coils 
around cylinders. The place was dark and the gas- 
light was uncertain. The atmosphere was heavy, 
and the reporter imagined that gas was escaping 
in large quantities. Although there were no hatch- 
ways into which the unduly inquisitive might drop, 
yet the suspicion that many such traps were there 
was strong. There was a nolse as of 1,000 sewing- 
machines in full play, but as the reporter neared a 
place that seemed to be nothing more than a 
clothes-closet, he thought that 100,000 sewing-ma- 
chines had suddenly been put in motion. It was 
while he contemplated what he supposed to bea 
closet that a man who might have just come up the 
shaft in a silver mine accosted him with, ‘‘So you 
Want to see how we make shot, eh?’ This was 
Christopher C, Tracy, the Superintendent of the 
Colwell Lead Company’s works. He spoke ina 
kindly manner, and asking the reporter to follow 


him, climbed over a pile of pig lead and 
stepped into darkness. The reporter, with a 
mission to perform, went after him, and 


in the flare of a small oil lamp which the 
Superintendent lighted the reporter saw that he 
was merely a few feet nearer the fancied closet. 
The Superintendent opened the door, and a gust 
ot wind nearly extinguished the light. The noise 
was almost deafening. The reporter was now cer- 
tain that fully 1,000,000 sewing-machines were at 
work for all they were worth. ‘ This is the well,” 
said Superintendent Tracy. ‘It is 12 feet deep. 
The noise that you hear is made by the shot falling 
into the water.”’ ‘* Where are the shot?’’ was the 
innocent question. ‘Do you not see them?” re- 
plied the Superintendent, and what appeared like 
tine rain coming down easily and cheerfully was 
pointed out as the shot. The Superintendent 
picked up a stout stick and poked it into this rain 
of lead. There was a noise as of a hogshead of 
bullets being poured on an empty steam-boiier. A 
gust of fine shot startled the reporter, and the 
stick was instantly removed. The stick was 
splintered with the shot. 

“As you ought to see where the shot comes 
from, suppose we go to the top of the tower,” said 
the Superintendent, adding, ** You may as well 
leave your overcoat here, as it will probably be too 
heavy for you before you reach the $top.”” Saying 
this much the Superintendent, followed by the re- 
porter, started up the spiral staircase that rose out 
of the mass of machinery, pig lead, coils of pipe, 
and miniature freight cars. This staircase might 
be eompared to one wound around a telegraph 
pole 200 feet in height. When the reporter reached 
the third floor of the main building in this exhilar- 
ating voyage skyward, Superintendent Tracy 
stepped out upon a platform, and bowed as he 
said: *‘Keep on, rise higher, young man, and when 
you return to earth I will see you and tell you all 
about it.” The reporter kept on in the seemingly 
endless ascent of the staircase. At length, when 
he had touched the 160-foot mark, he saw the 
forms of two men bending over a huge kettle or 
pot filled with moijten lead. This was certainly 
the landing-place for further information, but 
being engaged in the effort to recover his 
natural way of breathing, the reporter merely 
sank upon a small bench, and permitted the work- 
men to sweetly smile upon him. One of these men 
had a small sponge tied with ashoe-string over his 
nostrils. Both wore leather aprons and mits that 
looked like boxing-gloves. Although all the win- 
dows of the octagonal-shaped room were open, af- 
fording the visitor an excellent view of Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, the annexed district, and the Pal- 
isades, yet the atmosphere was almost stifling. 
“Whence this aroma?’ was the question asked by 
the reporter when he was able to articulate, and he 
was answered in a gutturalvoice. ‘It is the ar- 
senic.’”? The descendants of Lucretia Borgia were 
evidently at work, but the reporter made no effort 
to escape. One of the men stirred the pot and re- 
marked that the stench was more agreeable than 
usual. The foulest of the smelis, he added, come 
from thelower regions of the establishment where 
**chemical lead” is frequently used. In the 
centre of the room was an opening with 
something like the wreck of a cistern-box around 
it. In one corner, at the top of this box, or rail- 
ing, was a east-iron pot, the bottom of which is 
yerforated, and is about the size of a sieve suchas 
[s used in the ordinary family kitchen. Into this 
the man with the sponge on his nose was pouring 
molten lead which he dipped from the big pot at 
his side. Looking down the shaft, which was 
about three and a half feet square, the illusion of 
fine rain again attracted the reporter. The sun 
shone brightly upon it from windows in the tower 
further down, and the rain looked like siiver 
threads. The sound as of rain falling upon the water 
was pleasant to the ear, and the reporter glanced 
at Lucretia Borgia’s descendants. They stood grim 
and unpoetical at their posts, one stirring the lead 
in the pot and the other pouring it from the ladle 
inte the sieve. Presently the one with the sponge 
on his nose attempted a smile, and said with a 
show of pride, “Isn’t it pretty?’ The reporter 
was eompelled to.acknowledge that it was certaia- 
ly charming. The sides of the shaft as far as the 
eye could reach were incrusted with lead which 
sparkled in the sunshine, and the ceaseless music 
of the falling tiny drops of lead at that height and 
in the — there maintained was something in- 
tensely interesting. 

“Don’t you ever get frightened up here when 
the winds blow a hurricane?” The younger of the 
two workmen was seemingly about to make a con- 
fession when the reporter asked this question, but 
the man with the sponge on his nose shovk his 
head and said quickly, ‘* No, no, we never become 
afraid.” ‘‘ She shakes pretty bad in a storm,” said 
the younger workman. ‘ This isa tall tower, you 
know, and it shakes in a gale of wind,” Seeing 
that the reporter was interested in knowing 
whether there was much of a “shake” after all, 
the man with the sponge on his nose said, * I have 
been up here when she went round this way,” and 
he moved his hand as though describing a half- 
circle and then coming back to the starting-point. 
“She doesn’t sway backward and forward,”’ he 
continued, ‘“‘but like aman full of liquor who is 
desirous of taking in all the points of the compass 
at one and the sametime.’’ He had been some- 
what startled, he admitted, when pigs of lead, 
leaning up against the brick walls of the tower on 
this floor had toppled over, and when the moiten 
lead in the pot seemed about to pour out on the 
floor. The pot holds three tons of lead. Lead 
shot, said Superintendent Tracy, when he arrived 
on the scene, though sometimes made of lead alone, 
are almost always formed of an alloy of arsenic 
and lead, the arsenic being introduced in the 
form of arsenious acid orthe sulphuret (orpiment.) 
The object of the addition of the arsenic is to ren- 
derthe hard brittle qualities of the lead, which is 
contaminated by iron and antimony, softer and 
more ductile, and of the proper consistence, when 
melted, for taking the globular form. Owing to 
the rapid decomposition of the arsenic, it is treated 
by itself in the bottom of the melting-ket- 
tle. A cover is placed over the substance, 
and its stem, which rises up through the kettle, is 
fastened down. The lead is then added above the 
eover, and when melted the cover is lifted out 
of the liquid mass, which instantly becomes per- 
meated with the arsenic beneath. The alloy thus 
produced contains 45 pounds of arsenic to the ton 
of lead, and is known as “‘temper.’”’ This again is 
added in the proportion of 1 per cent. to the pure 
lead, and thus the shot alloy, containing a very small 
percentage of’ arsenic, is produced, The temper 
pots hold about a ton of metal each, and the 
cooled product has a brownish gloss, distinguishing 
it in a marked manner from the dull hue of the 
pure lead, The sieve or colanderin whieh the 
workmen were pouring the molten lead must not 
be allowed to become chilled. In the bottom of 
the sieve is placed a layer of the dross, which rises 
to the surface of the lead during the melting. This 
in a measure checks the too rapid escape of the 
melted metal, and is thought to have the 
effect of increasing the rotundity of the shot, 
possibly by expediting its cooling as it passes 
through. The holes in the sieve vary from 1-50 
to 1-360 of an inch, but the shot are of larger diame- 
ter than the orifices. In falling to the base of the 
tower the particles of semi-fluid lead. acted upon 
alike over their whole surface by a current of air, 
are made to assume the globular form, and by 
the time they reach the bottom they are sufficient- 
ly hardened by cooling to bear the shock of strik- 
ing the surface of the water in the well beluw. 

The size of the shot is only approximately fixed 
by the sizes of the holes in the colanders. The 
mass is always larger than the holes from which it 
exudes, and as the period of dropping is not exact- 
ly uniform, perhaps half a dozen sizes are produced 

rom the same sieve. Large-sized shot require to 
be dropped from a greater height than small-sized, 
and while in some cases 100 feet is sufficient, in 
others an elevation of 150 and 200 feet is required. 
Buckshot are not made by the dropping process 
at all, owing to their size, but in molds. 
After the shot have reached the bottom of the 
well they are at once lifted out by an elevator and 
thrown upon an inclined drying table, over which 
they slide, falling ultimately into a wire-gauze ro- 
tating cylinder. Here they are rolled and ground 


er. and in this way the minute barra upon 
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them are removed. From the cylinder another 
elevator lifts the shot upon a sereening-table. This 
consists of a series of planes arranged at gradually 
decreasing heights. Between each there is an in- 
terval. The shot being started at the head of the 
highest plane will, if perfect, roll from one plane 
to another, jumping over the intermediate s : 
if imperfect, however, it tumbles and is carried off 
into a receptacle, the contents of which go back to 
a melting-kettle. The good shot, after passing this 
ordeal, reach the separators. It should be explained 
that there are usually several tables, each being de- 
voted to a different size of shot and its apprexi- 
mating sizes. This is for convenience in future 
separating. The shot are next elevated to the top 
cylinder of aseries arranged onan incline. They 
are conieal in form and iaclined, and covered with 
perforated sheet brass. Each cylinder serves asa 
sieve for a particular size of shot, retaining that 
and allowing all smaller sizes to escape. The shot, 
as the cylinder revolves, traverses its entire length, 
and then the small ones run out into the next eylin- 
der below, and thus the sifting goes on until each 
cylinder has picked out the particular elass 
of shot to which it is adapted. The 
sizes of shot are standard, Tho smallest 
is known as “ dust,’”’ and then comes No. 12, which 
is .05 inch in diameter, 2.326 shot going to the 
ounce, The sizes then increase by one-hundredths 
of an inch up to twenty-three-hundredths, of 
which there are 24 shot to the ounce. The shot be- 
ing assorted, polishing alone remains to be done. 
This is accomplished by placing the shot together 
with plumbago in a box, which is rapidly rotated. 
This imparts the glossy black smoothness demand- 
ed by sportsmen. The shot are then weighed, 
bagged, and are ready for commerce. 
The shot-tower of Centre-street, continued 
Superintendent Tracy, was constructed 30 years 
ago on the site of the first Fourth-Avenue Railroad 
depot. It is 200 feet in height, and is constructed 
of brick with 10 iron pillars reaching from the 
foundation tothe top. it is octagonal in shape, 
and is 25 feet in diameter at the base and 11 feet at 
the summit. ‘“* Mightit not topple overinastorm?” 
asked the reporter. The Superintendent opened 
his penknife, and, sticking it into a piece of lum- 
ber, replied: ‘*No; certainly not. It stands as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. You might as well 
imagine that you could turn that piece of lum- 
ber by blowing against this knife, as to believe 
that the shot-tower would give way in a gale 
ot wind.” There are two other shot-tewers in 
the City, one in Beekman-street and the other in 
Water-street. The Colwell Lead Company’s works 
in Centre-street, visited by the reporter, does an 
extensive business in this country and in 
Europe. Yesterday they had 33 men working in 
the tower or in the rooms in the main building. It 
is estimated that they can produce 15 tons of shot 
in one day. Inan hour and a half’s time two men 
can send down through the shaft four tons of shot. 
The workmen are frequently burned with the 
molten lead, but they have become used to that. 
The lead sometimes, they say, seatters all around. 
The Winter time is the best forcasting shot. In 
very warm weather much difficulty is found in get- 
ting it properly cooled as it drops, and the shot 
frequently strikes the water and becomes battered 
and of no account. The reporter, finding that he 
was becoming asphyxiated, notwithstanding the 
cheering remark of the workman with the sponge 
on his nose that he (the reporter) “stood it better 
than we do,’’ determined upon descending to earth 
again. As he went down the stair case he glanced 
over his left shoulder at the beautiful shower of 
lead about two feet from the spiral staircase, and 
wondered whether any one had ever tried to cool 
his fevered brow by placing his head under this en- 
ticing shower. The noise as of the sewing-ma- 
chines at work began to buzz in the reporter’s ears 
as he went lower and lower. When he reaehed the 
ground floor the racket that at first seemed to be 
produced by thousands of sewing-machines in full 
and active operation burst upon him, and, stum- 
bling over pig lead and coils of pipe, he found Su- 
periutendent Tracy,calm and as delightful as a May 
morning, close behind him. The Superintendent 
stirred up the arsenic and lead in the potin a room 
where the heat must have been 200° in the shade, 
and the mixture was the color of human gore. “It 
looks like murder,’’ said the Superintendent, with 
a laugh, “but it isn’t.” He picked up a bag of 
shot and spoke of its good quality. ‘The time 
was,” he said, ““when men who went shooting 
pigeons wero not backward in using slugs or any 
old pieces of lead for shot. Now they must have 
the most exquisitely rounded shot.’”” Some of the 
lead comes from France, while greater quantities 
are brought from California and Colorado. When 
the reporter went from the building he was met by 
a sad-eyed politician, who said: “if you really 
want to enjoy yourself go up into the shot tower 
in the night-time, and look over the surrounding 
country.”’ Visitors rarely ask to visit the tower. 
If they do make the ascent they are never seen 
againu—after they depart from the building. 


———— a 
THANKSGIVING IN VERMONT, 


In appointing Thursday, Noy. 24, as a day 
of thanksgiving, Gov. Farnham, of Vermont, says: 
“ Althongh our country has suffered much from 
disasters, both upon sea and land, and from dis- 
ease, drought, and tornadoes, and especially has 
been called upon to mourn the death of a chief 
magistrate whom all parties and all sections of 


our broad land unite in revering, and whose death 
all alike lament, yet within our own Common- 





wealth we have cause for thankfulness and grati- 
tude. Here plenty and abundance have rewarded 
the labors of the husbandman,; business has been 
prosperous; epidemics and pestilence have not 
afflicted our people; the sound of hostile arms 
has not sounded among our hills; the comforts 
of peace and the _ happiness following con- 
tentment have multiplied; our homes have 
been secure; the blessings, declared inalien- 
able by our bill of ghts, of ‘enjoying 
and defending life and liberty, acquiring, possess- 
ing, and protecting property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness, are still assured to us in ahigher 
degree than ever before, and, not least among the 
causes of thankfulness in our State, as well as 
throughout the country, we have been brought to 
the observance of the centennial of the last great 
battle of the Revolution in the midst of prosperity, 
and have seen the constitutional suceessor of our 
deceased President enter upon the duties of his high 
office quietly and without shock to the country or 
the Government.” 
——$ EE 


NEW LIGHTS FOR THE PARIS OPERA. 
Paris Dispatch to the London Standard. 

The electric lighting experiments are being 
continued at the Paris Opera-house, and it is grati- 
fying to be able to announce that the repeated at- 
tempts to select from among the numerous systems 
and combinations that which will meet the peculiar 
requirements of a large theatre like that in ques- 


tion seems now onthe point of being crowned with 
success. What is now being done is to combine 
for the auditorium the incandescent lamps and the 
Jablochkoff lights with the gas ordinarily used, 
The effect of this double light is generally pro- 
nounced to be most successful. A golden tint has 
been givem to the diamond glasses running round 
the cupola, and from these a soft and agreeable 
light is now diffused. With the crystals of the 
chandelier 560 Swan lamps have been mingled, the 
effect of which is strikingly successful. Nothing 
prettier than these little globes, which glitter like 
so many big diamonds, can be imagined. The 
ladies are enchanted with the prospect of the inno- 
vation, as there will now be some hope of showing 
off their toilets, which, ander the gas illumination, 
were quite wasted. Recognition, too, from one side 
of the house to the other willbe easy. For the foot- 
lights the Maxim incandescent lamps replace the 
gas-burners. The artistes are said to be in ecstasies 
at the new means of lighting. Among the advan- 
tages that they will now enjoy will be freedom 
from the unwholesome heat and suffocating fumes 
rising from the gas. The brightness of the light 
will, moreover, it is anticipated, greatly diminish 
the necessity for the use of cosmetics, and will 
enhance the effect of the colors of the various cos- 
tumes. Altogether, from the success achieved, 
there seems a fair probability that before many 
months are expired the electric lizhting, in con- 
junction with a moderate use of gas, of the whole 
theatre—auditorium, stage, foyer, and lobbies—will 
be accoiopiished to the satisfaction of electricians, 
artists, and the public, 
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UNION-SQUARE, 


WILL HAVE A SPECIAL SALE THIS WEEK OF 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 


IN ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS, 


TRIMMED BONNETS 








[AND ROUND HATS. 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


IN FUR-NAP BEAVER, FELT, PLUSH, &c. 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


AND DRESS GARNITURES. 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
PLUSHES AND VELVETS, 
SILKS AND RIBBONS, 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
PASSEMENTERIES, FRINGES, BUTTONS, 
GLOVES, AND FANCY GOODs, 


T.ODONOGHUE 


NO. 38 EAST 14TH-ST., 


UNION-SQUARE. 








“MON 





POLY. 





A. good Kid Glove is something that every lady needs; 
and we are certain that every lady wishes to purchase her 


‘gloves as cheaply as possible, provided only she can be assured 


that she gets the same style and quality at the lower price that 


she could secure at the higher. 


Two styles of Gloves are at present in very general 
favor among the ladies of this City; and efforts are being 
made by those who think they control the monopoly of these 


styles to maintain them at exorbitant prices. 


We are sworn 


foes to monopoly in every form, and we propose to sell both 
these styles of Gloves at prices which will afford us a fair 
profit and effect a large saving to our customers. 


The celebrated ALEXANDRE KID GLOVE is con- 
trolled by a large Chicago house, who have the sole agency 


for this country. 


This house has appointed retail sub-agents 


in this City who are entitled to announce themselves as the 
sole authorized retailers, and in return are bound to charge 


the following prices: 


For 2-buttons, $1.60; for 3-buttons, 


$1.90; for 4-buttons, $2.20; and for 6-buttons, $2.70. We, 
being unfettered by any contract, can sell the same identical 
gloves at $1 for 2-buttons, $1.29 for 3-buttons, $1.49 for 4-but- 


tons, and $1.99 for 6-buttons. 


We invite an inspection of our stock, and we assert most 


positively that the gloves we 


offer are the same as those 


offered by the retail sub-agents, made by the same manufac- 
turer, and, most probably, imported at the same time. 


The second style to which we refer is the “‘ Foster Hook 
Glove,” which many ladies have learned to prefer to the button 


gloves. 


These are sold all over New-York at $2 for the 


5-hook style, and at proportionate prices for other sizes; and the 
wholesale houses dealing in them are bound by contract to main_ 
tain the wholesale price at such a figure as will prevent retail- 


ers from making any serious reduction. 


We, however, are pre- 


pared to furnish Fine Kid Gloves, with five Foster Hooks, in all 


the new Fall shades, at only 75 cents per pair! 


The startling 


difference between our price‘and that of the monopolists will 
show ladies how easy it is to}save money by visiting us. 


LHREICHS’, 


EIGHTH-AVENUE AND TWENTY-FOURTH-STREET. 





* These Dolmans, made of 
heavy black Satin de Lyon, 
lined with quilted Silk, 
trimmed with broad black 
Coney Fur and Collar, of per- 
fect fit and exquisite work- 
manship, are sold by H. C. F. 
KOCH & SON, SIXTH-AVE- 
NUE AND 20TH-STREET, 
for $25.00. The same style 
in best black Satin Merveil- 
leux for $30.00. 

TWENTY-SEVEN different 
styles of Dolmans and Circu- 
lars made of Silk Plush, Satin, 
Merveilieux, Sicilienne Silk,| 
lined with fur, plush, or 
quilted satin and trimmed! 
with real Marabout or fur, 
are now on exhibition at the 
show-rooms of this popular 
Sixth-avenue house. 

Their stock of fine imported 
WINTER WRAPS,ULSTERS, 
and WALKING JACKETS 
are acknowledged to be the 
best selected and assorted in 
the City, and their prices 
lower than any other house, 
All departments are upou 


the ground floor. 
NO STAIRS. NO ELEVA<- 


TORS. 
H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th- 


av., and 102, 104, and 106 
West 20th-st. 





THE MUSICAL 


TRIUMPH 





AGE. 


The above Cut represents our 





Combination Organ. 


It ean be plaved automatically by simply using the, 
dals, or as au ordinary organ with the key-b 
hey are superior in power and quality of tone t@ 
any organ manufactured. 
ALSO, 
ORGUINETTES AND CABINETTOS, 
AUTOMATIC 
PIANOS, PIFE AND REED ORGANS. 
Price of small Instruments, $8 to $30. 
Price of large Instruments, $60 to $2,500. 
CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR OUR CI 
CULAR AND CATALOGUE. 
MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE C@., 
No. 831 Broadway, New-York, 
Between 12th and 13th sts. 


JAS. ¢. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & Ui, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH-ST., NEAR 5TH-AVa@ 








SPECIAL AND ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS IN 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 
IN FELT, BEAVER, SEAL, PLUSH, AND VELVEF 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 
TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY. 
BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES 1N 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS 
AT POPULAR PRIOES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG |NO.8 EAST 14TH-ST., 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS.| NEAR 6TH-AY; 


ARRON ASESC I 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


— 





Exclusive Novelties in Geutlemen's Neck- 
wear, Japanese Silk Robes de Chambre and 
Smoking Jackets, French Blanket Robes, 
French and Domestic Cardigans, &c., &c. 


Broadway & 19th-st. 
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FINANCIAL, 


a ee heen 
PROSPECTUS. 
THE MUTUAL ELECTRIC LIGBT AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
of the 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

OAPITAL STOCK scakeh CoieshitoonneshascOONN® 
DIVIDED IN 200,000 SHARES OF §2 50 PAR 
VALUE EACH. 

FULL PAID AND UNASSESSABLE, 


REGISTERS OF TRANSFER, Farmers’ Loan and Trust| 
Company, New-York City. 


MAIN OFFICES, Nos. +, end 39 Wall-st., New-York” 
Jy. 


TRUSTEES ; 


WILLIAM 8. CLARK, oF CLARE & BorHwez_t, No. 2 
Nassau-st. 

Hon. JOHN P. JONBS, U.S. Senate. 

A. M. LORYEA, Hoffman House. 

P, P. ROBINSON, No. 65 Broadway. 

Hon. 0. H. LAGRANGE, ex-Superintendent U. 8. 
Mint, San Francisco. 

HENRY MATHEY, Metaliurgist, No. 104 Washing- 


ton-st. 
ROBERT P. NOAH, Assistant Corporation Attorney. 
Hox. GEORGE E. SPENCER, late U. S. Senator, 
Everett House. 
BERNARD LANDE, No. 61 Broadway. 
A. R. GHISOLM, editor Mining Record. 
CHARLES E. LONG, Electrician, No. 37 Wall-st. 


OFFIOERS: 


WILLIAM S. CLARK...........00::-00ee22-eee RESIDENT | 
A. M. LOBYEA...,....secece-+0.-. FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
A. R. CHISOLM...........2.+--.-SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
BERN ND. : ines te 3” eee TREASURER 
PE 
CH 


eeeccececces SECRETARY 
capnesces ELECTRICIAN 


one a is incor orated under the laws of the 

of New-York, its objects being: 

.—To work the Patents and Patent. Rights grant- 
ed to Charles FE. Long for the latest improve- 

ments ah —— of Electric Lights and Gen- 

eracvors.o ectricity. 

SECOXD.—For promoting and forming subsidiary com- 
panied’ in connection withthe working of the 
various Patents aforesaid. 

nIEp.—To acauire by purchase or otherwise, and to 
tseand dispose of, Letters Patent, Licenses, 
Concessions, Grants, Laws, and Authorities for 
or in respect of inventions relating to the _ 
duction, transmission, distribution, or applica- 
tion of Electricity, Light, or Power, and other 
uttlizations of any such inventions. 

Fourtu.—The manufacture and «ale of Electric Lamps 
and Generators under the above Patents. 

Pirru.—The contraeting for lighting by Electricity of 
Streets, Parks, Dwellings, Stores, Factories, 
Publio Buildings, &e., &c. 


The inventions upon which these Letters Patent have 
been nted are the LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON 
ALL OTHERS IN EXISTENCE. 

Mr. Long has had many years’ praetical experience 
aselectrician and Superintendent in the employ of 
pne of the leading Electric Light Companies, whose 
stock is now selling at an enormous premium. 

The Flectric Generator invented by Mr. Long solves 
the problem of CHEAP ELECTRICITY, the great 
flesideratum, which in the end must result in the per- 

etual banishment of light from gas or other illu- 

inating supstances. Demonstrate to the public that 
Electric Light is cheaper than gas, and inthis pro- 
gressive age it must inevitably supersede it. For ex- 

mple: A few months ago the Electric Light was 
Inttoduced into the Philadeiphia Post Office. The bill 
for October has just been presented to the Post Office 
Department. it shows that in last October, when gas 
was used, the bill was 81,144, while this month, with 
the Electric Light. the bill is $350, or a net saving in 
one month of $794. 
“fhe Lamp which this Company manufactures will b» 
gold for one-half of the cost of any other. The Gener- 
ator can also be profitably sold atthe same ratio of 
reduction, while the light produced is FORTY PER 
OENT. in excess of the candie-power hitherto demon- 
strated by any otber patent. 

One of the most important sources of revenue of 
this Company will be the royalties in stock and cash 

ayments to be received from the sale of rights and 
ormation of companies in the working of its Patent 
Rights outside of the City of New-York. 

There are but few Electric Light Companies in actual 
operation. How far their success has been assured is 
demonstrated by the wonderful enhancement of the 
value of their stock. These facts have determined this 
Company to divide their capital stock into shares of 
& nominal value, thus affording an opportunity for 
profitable investment WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

Applications for allotment of stock will be received 
only at the offices of the Company, Nos. 37 and 38¥ 
Wall-st., and atthe officesof Messrs. Townsend Cox 
& Co., Bankers, No, 52 Exchamge-place, New-York. 

All applications must be accompanied by the full 
amount of subscription. 

Checks or Post Office orders must be made payable 
to the order of Percy N. Lawrence, Secretary,or Town- 
send Cox & Co. 

The Directors reserve the greatest latitude in the al- 
lotment of stock on subscription. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To Percy N, LAWRENCE, Secretary, 
Nos. 37 and 39 Wall-st., New-York City. 

I hereby request that you allot me shares of 
the stock of the MUTUAL ELECTRIO LIGHT AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
andI inclose herewith @— in full payment of 
shares at $2 50 each. 

(Signatures in fall.) 
Post Office Address. 


Kountze Brothers, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE. BUILDING,) 
NEW-YORE. 
ISSUE 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
y ARD & CO., 
STOCK BROKERS, 


No. 53 Exchange-place, New-York. 


Stocks and bonds bought, sold, and carried as long 
as desired on 3 to5 percent. margin. 


DEFAULTED STOOKS AND BONDS. 


We buy or sell defaulted Bonds or Stocks and cen- 
rert them into paying securities. 
The Stock Market 
Is very favorable at the present time for making prof- 
table Investments. 


Giiys PowarVanns, 
—BAnKkERS- 
25 Pine Sr —NewYore 


Interest allowed an deposits subject to draft. Se- 
curities, &c., bought and sold on commission. Invest 
ment securities always on hand. 


PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN:: 


~ 1 Pala 
STOCKS 
Should write to or call on the old Banking Heuse of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wallest., New-York, 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY.) 
This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
dn demand. 


TS STOCK HOLDERS OF THE ALLEGANY 
Central Railroad Company are hereby notified that 
& meeting of said stockholders will be held at the of- 
fice of said company at No. 34.Pine-st., in the City of 
New-York, on the 18th day of November, 1881, at 10 
p’clock in the forenoon, to take into consideration an 
agreement heretofore made by the Directors of said 
tompany with the Directors of the Olean Ratlroad 
Company and the Friendship Ratlroad Company for 
a. consolidation of said companies and _ railroads, and 
that at said meeting a vote by ballot will be taken for 
the adoption or rejection of the same. 

Dated New-York City, Oct. 19, 1881. 

FRANK 8. SMITH, President. 
Cuas. E, Krratt, Secretary. 


R. J. Kimball & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

NO, 25 NASSAU-ST., NEW-YORK, 
éixteen years’ experience in the business, and all 
members of the firm are members of the NEW-YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 
R. J. KIMBALL. A. B. LOUNSBERY. F. E. BALLARD. 


BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
No. 13 New-st., 
(Next door to the Stock Exchange.) 

Securities bought and sold strictly on commission, 
and carried as long as required, on favorable terms 
end ona moderate margin. Deposits payable on de- 
mand received. Four per cent. interest allowed on 
daily balances. Members of the New-York Stock Ex- 
change. 


JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., 


BANKERS, (Established 1852,) i 
DREXEL BUILDING, NO. 29 WALL-ST., N.Y. 

Interest allowed on deposits. Stocks and bonds 
bought ana sold, for cash or on margin, atthe New- 
York Stock Exchange on commission. 

~! vi EXCHANGE.—BUSINESS MEN DE- 
Srock from participation, through exorbitant 
price of seats and restrictions as to eommissions, 
sanitary condition, and age, who favor the establish- 
ment of aSECOND EXCHANG#, without condition 
save as to character, on the basis of $5,000 admission, 
may confer CONFIDENTIALLY with ATTORNEY, 
Box No.181 Times Office. 


Henry L. Raymond & Co., 


4 and 6 Pineest., New-York, 
fxecute orders for railroad and mining stocks and 
carry same on moderate margin when desired. Refer 
py permission to Mutual Trust Company, XN. Y., State 
Senators, bankers, &e. References and full particulars 
relating to stock speculation mailed on appiication. 


OFFICE OF CHASE & HIGGINSON, ¢ 
No. 24 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK CITY. 
HE RIGHT TO SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
new stock and bonds to be issued by the CHI- 
CAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAILROAD COM- 
PANY expires Nov. 16. We offer to buy orseil these 
rights. CHASE & HIGGINSON, 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY, d 
TREASURER’s OFFICR, No, 82 BROADWAY, 
ag New-York, Oct, 26, 1881. 
HE TRANSFER-BOOKS OF THIS COM- 
pany wilil be closed Nov. 6 at 3 P. M., and reopened 
Nov. 16. THEO, F. WOOD, Treasurer. 


ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY, t 
_ New-York, Nov. 10, 1881. 
HE TRANSFER-KOOKS OF 'EHIS COM- 
any willbe closed from 2 o'clock P, M., Nov. 16, 
to the morning of Dec. 2. 
I. C. BABCOCK, Treasurer. 


WE MINING RECORD, $4 A YEAR; 
No. 1 Broadway, New-York. Most com- 
lete Mining Paper ever published. Sample Copies 
ree. Orders executes Yr ining =eocne and 
ther Securities bo N. ¥. & San Francisco, 
% ALEX. BOK'T. CHISOLM, Prop’r. 


GWYNNE & DAY, 
NO. 45 WALL-ST., 


SACT A GENERAL BANKING AXD BROKER. 
SRA DUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, BONDS, &. 


VN BROTHERS & CO. 
BROV NO. bD WAL ’ 

















ERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
SUR COMOLE iN ALL PARIS OF THE WOLD. 


FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE 
& 60, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW-YORK STOCK 


HANGE, 
Me IS NASBAU-OTE N "FOR CASH 
ae SECURITIES DEALT IN AT 


Chass STAT! NDS, 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
RAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON 


D 
APPROVED COLLATERALS. 


RPG VE eas ea 
“MoS. TO LOAN ON BOND AND MORT- 


AGE in large or small sums, at 5 per cent. inter- 
est, a real estate situated in New-York City or Brook- 
lyn, and worth double amount of loan; no brokerage, 
Apply to NORWOOD & COGGESHALL, Morse Buiid- 
ing, No. 140 Nassau-st. 


WILL BUY AN INTEREST IN 
$5.000 one of the best silver-mining proper- 
ties in Arizona; security guaranteed, with large re- 
turns. AddressSAFEINVESTMENT, Box No. 126 New- 
York Times Office. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RaILROAD. 


ON AND AFTER OCT. 31, 1881. 


GREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 

Trains leave New-York, via Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
streets ferries, as follows: 

Harrisburg, Pittsburg, the West and South, with Pall- 
man Palace Cars attached. 9 A. M., 6 and 8:30_P. M. 
dally. Chicago Limited Express of Puliman Palace 
Cars, 8 A. M. daily. 

Williamsport, Lock Haven, 9 A. M., 8:30 P. M.; Corry 
and Erie at 8:30 P. M., connecting at Corry for Titus- 
ville, Petroleum Centre, and the Oil Regions. 

Baltimore, Washington, and the South, * Limitea 
Washington Express” of Pullman Parlor Cars daily, 
except Sunday, 10 A. M.; arrive Washington 4 P. 

. Regular at 4:30 and 8:30 A. M,, 3:40, 7, and9 
P. M., and 12 night. Sunday, 4:30 A. M., 7 and 9 
P. M., and 12 night. 

Express for Baltimore, except Sunday, 1 P. M. 

For Atlantic City, 1 P. M., connecting at Camden. 

Boats of * Brooklyn Annex” connect with all through 
trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy and direct 
transfer for Brooklyn travel. 

Trains arrive: From Pittsburg, 6:30, 10:40 A. M., 6:30 
and 10:05 P, M. daily; 9:40 A. M. daily, except Mon- 
day, From Washington and Baltimore, 6:50 A. M., 
3:50, 5:20, 9:55, and 10:50 P.M. Sunday, 6:50 A. M., 
1:55 and 10:50 P. M. From Philadelphia, 3:50, 6:30, 
6:50, 9:40, 10:40, 11:40 A. M., 1:10, 2, 3:50, 5:29, 6:30, 
8:50, 9:55, 10:05, and _10:50 P. M. Sunday, 3:5, 6:30, 
6:50, 10:40, 11:40 A. M., 6:50, 9:55, 10:05 and 10:50 
P. M. 


TO PHILADELPHIA. 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED ROUTE AND SHORT LINE, | 


20 TRAINS EACH WAY WEEK-DAYS AND 9 ON | 


SUNDAY; 3 STATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
2 IN NEW-YORK. 
DOUBLE TRACK, THE MOST IMPROVED EQUIP- 
MENT, AND THE FASTEST TIME CONSISTENT 
WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Express trains leave New-York, via Desbrosses and 
Cortlandt streets ferries, as foliows: 

4:30, 7:30, 8, 8:50, 9, (10 Limited,) 11 A. M., 1, 3:20, 3:40, 

>», 6, 7, 8:30, and 9 P, M., and 12night. Sundays, 
4 , &, and 9 A. M., 5, 6, 7. 8:30,and 9 P. M., and 12 
night. 

Express trains leave New-York daily, except Sunday, 
at 7:30 A. M. and 4 P. M., running through via Tren- 
ton and Camden. : 

Returning trains leave West Philadelphia 12:01, 3:30, 
3:45, 7, 7:35, 8, 8:50, and 11 A. M., (Limited Express 
1:30 P, M.,) 1, 3, 4, 5:45,'7, 7:80, and 8 P.M. On Sun- 
day, 12:01, 3:80, 3:45, 8, 8:30 A. M., 4, 7, 7:30, and 8 
bP, M. Leave Philadelphia via Camden 9 A. M. and 
3:50 P. M. daily, except Sunday. 

Ticket offices, Nos. 526 and 944 Broadway, No. 1 

Astor House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt 

sts.; No. 4 Court-st., and Brooklyn Annex Station, foot 


| “°F 


of Fulton-st., Brooklyn; Nos, 114, 116,and 118 Hudson- | 


st., Hoboken; Station, Jersey City. 
Office, No. 8 Battery-place. 
The New-York Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 
FRANK THOMSON, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


Nexen See CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD.—Commencing Nov. 7, 1881, 
through trains will leave Grand Central Depot: 

8 A. M., Special Express for Chicago, daily, stopping 
only at Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, and Toledo, 

8A. M., Western and Northern Express to Rochester 
and Montreal, with drawing-room cars, 

10:30 A. M., Chicago Express, drawing-room cars to 
Canandaigua, Rochester, and Buffalo. 


Emigrant Ticket 


12 M., to Albany and Troy, with connections to Utica, { 


Saratoga, Glen’s Falls, and Rutland. 

4 P. M., Accommodation to Albany and Troy. 

6P. M., St. Louis Express, with sleeping cars, for St. 
Louis, running through every day in the week; also, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Toledo, and Detroit. 

6:30 P. M., Express, with sleeping cars, to Syracuse 
and to Auburn Road. Also, to Montreal, excepting 
Sunday. 

9 P. M., Pacific Express, daily, with sleeping cars 
for Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 

11 P. M., Night Express, with sleeping cars, to Albany 
and Troy. 

Tickets on saleat No. 5 Bowling Green, 252 and 413 
Broadway, and at Westcott’s Express offices, 3 Park- 
Place, and 785 and 942 Broadway, New-York, and 233 
Washington-st., Brooklyn. Cc. B. MEEKER, 

J. M. TOUCEY. Gen. Supt. Gen. Passenger Agt. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST. 
Via Philadelphia, Baitimore. and Washington. 
Onand after May 22, Passenger Trains leave from 
Pennsylvania Rallroad Depot, foot of Cortlandt-st. 


,and Desbrosses-st., as follows: 


8:30 A. M., except Sunday; arrive Washington 4:25 
P. M, Night Express leaves Washington %:15 P. M. 


-daily, with sleepers for Pittsburg, Columbus, and Cin- 


cinnati. Parlor cars attached to 8:30 A. M. train. 

7:00 P. M, daily. Fast Line for Washington; arrive 
Cincinnati 8:30 P. M., Chicago 7:50 A. M.,. and St. 
Louis 8:30 A.M. B. & O, palace sleepers through to 
Cincinnati and Chicago. Entire trains run through to 
Chicago. 

12:00 Midnight daily. Sleepers attached, open for 
passengers after 10:30 P. M.; arrive at Camden Sta- 
tion, Baltimore, 6:35 A. M.; Washington, 7:35 A. M. 
Day Express leaves Baltimore 9:30 A. M., Washington 
10:40 A. M., daily. Sleepers for Cincinnati. 

g@"No other line makes faster time to the West. 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:40 A. M., 3:46 P. M., 
and 10:40 P. M. Tickets and sleeping berths secured 
and bageage called for and checked to destination at 
company’s office, No, 515 Broadway, and at all the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


THE ERIE RAILWAY, 
NOW KNOWN AS THE NEW-YORK, LAKE 
AND WESTERN RAILKOAD, 
Arrangement of Through Trains from Chambers- 
Street Depot, (for 23d-st., see note below:) 
9 A. M., daily, except Sundays, Cincinnati and Cnhi- 
cago Day Express: Drawing-room coaches to Buffalo. 
6 P. M.. daily, Fast St. Louis Express, arriving at 
Buffalo 8 A. M., connecting with fast trains to the West 
and South-west. Pullman drawing-room sleeping 
coaches to Buffalo. Connects at Turner’s for Newburg. 
7 P. M., daily, Pacific Express to the West. Sleeping 
coaches to Buffalo, Niagara Falis, Cincinnatl, and Chi- 
cago, without change. Hotel coaches to Chicago. 
7:15 P. M., except Sundays, Western Emigrant train. 
Abovetrains leave Twenty-third-street ferry at 8:45 
A. M., 5:45 and 6:45 P, M. - 
For local trains see time-tables and cards in hotels 
and depot. JNO, N. ABBOTT, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAN, 

PASSENGER TRAINS on and after May ’2,.1831, will 
leave depots, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses sts., 
at 7:40 A. M., 3:40 P. M., and 6:30 P. M., for Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Réading, Mauch Chunk, 
Wilkesbarre, Towanda, Waverly, Ithaca,. Geneva, 
Lyons, Buffalo, and the West. Train at 1 P.M. tor 
Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, and Pittston. Pullman sleeping 
coaches attached to 6:30 P, M. train. 

Trains leaving at 7:40 A. M., 1P. M., and 3:30 P. M., 
connect for all points in Mahanoy and Hazleton coal 
regions. E. B. BYINGTON, G. P. A. 

General Eastern office, corner Church and Cortlandt 
sts. Cc. H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 


THE POPULAR SHORE LINETO BOSTON, 
ALL RAIL, from Grand Central Depot. 

Three express trains daily (except Sundays) to Bos- 
ton, at $:05 A. M., 1 P. M., (parlor cars attached,) and 
10 P. M.,(with palace sleeping cars.) 

Sundays at 10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 
Limited tickets to Boston, (all rall,) $5. 

Tickets and parlor car seats can be obtained at 
Metropolitan, Fifth-Avenue, and Windsor Hotel ticket 
offices, and at Grand Central Depot. , 


EW-YORK CITY ANDNORTHERN RAIL 
road for Danbury, Conn., Brewster, Carmel, Maho- 
pac, and intermediate stations, leave 155th-st. 9:35 A. 
M. daily, and 4:15 P. M. daily, except Sunday. 
Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate sta- 
tions, leave 155th-st. 4:55 P. M. daily, except Sunday. 
Tarrytown Heights Special and Way leave 165tb-st. 
5:55 P. M. daily, except Sunday. 
Baggage station, 243 West 53d-st. 
The New-York Transfer Company will cali for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


EW-YORK,. NEW-HAVEN AND HART- 
FORD R. R.—Trains leave 42d-st. Depot for New- 
Haven or points beyond at 5, 7:10, 8:05, 9:05, 11 A. M., 
12 M,, 1, 3, 3:48, 4, 4:30, 5:10, 8, 9:20, 10, 10:30, 11:35 
P.M. Local trains, 10:06 A. M., 2:20, 3:10, 4:03, 4:45, 
5:20, 5:45, 6:14, 6:40, 11:35 P. M. For particulars and 
connections with other railroads see time-tables. 


Wicerore ROUTE TO NEWPORT, BR, 
I.—Winter Arrangement.—Leave Grand Central 
Depot, via New-Haven Railroad, daily, except Sun- 
days, at 8:05 A. M. and 1 P. M. by Shore Line Express, 
arriving at Newport at 4:22 and 7:30 P. M. Drawing- 
room cars on 1 P.M, train. 

THEO, WARREN, Superintendent. 


4 POR BOs’FON.—THE LATEST TRAIN WITH 

Pullman sleepers, via N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., leaves 
Grand Central Depot at 11:35 P. M. week-days and 
10:30 P. M. Sundays. Get tickets via New-York and 
New-Engiand xailroad, 
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ELECTIONS. _ 


wre Nov. 1, 1881. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK, 
holders of the MACK MORRIS MINING COMPANY, 
the GOLDEN EAGLE MINING COMPANY, and the LA 
PLATA MINING COMPANY, of Arizona, will be held 
at the office of the President of the companies, Gen. 
CLINTON B. FISK, No. 25 Broad-st., Room No. 12, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 15, 1881, at the following hours: Mack 
Morris at 12o0’clock M., Goluen Eagle atl P. M., La 
Piata at 2 P. M., for the purpose of electing Directors 
and the transaction of such other business as may 

properly come before them. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 

A. V. STOUT, Seeretary. 

SOUTHERN AND ATLANTIC TELEGRAPu COMPANY, } 

New-York, Noy. 12,1881. § 
HS ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
Te iners of this company will be held in the West- 
ern Union Building, in this City, Room No. 30, on 
THURSDAY, Dee, 1, at 2 o’clock P. M., for the election 
of Directors and such other business as may come be- 
fore the meeting, R. H. ROCHESTER, Secretary.gg 


ICE-CREAM. 


HORTONS ICE-CREAM. 
MADE FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM, 


Rich, delicious, and always reliable. Try it, and you 
willuse noother. Depots, No. °05 dih-av., No. 1,288 
Broadway, &ud No. 75 Chatham-st.. New-York; 
46% Fulton-st.. Brooklyn, 
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PATENT PERFORATED 


Ohe Hetw-Huth Crmes, Sunday, Hovember 13, 1891,-—--Quaornple Sheet, 
MISCELLANEOUS. au : 
THE GREAT 


Preser'ver ot Heal 
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FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


NO CASE OF PNEUMONIA WAS EVER 
KNOWN WHERE THESE GAR- 
MENTS WERE WORN. 


D.C.HALL&CO. 


86 LEONARD-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
Circulars with all information sent free. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Ya thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
thata constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
may escape many afatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, 

Sold only in tins, (3¢-B. and B.,) labeled 

JAMES EPPS & CO., 

Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 


IRON WORK 


Estimates 





of all descriptions for builders and others. 
furnished upon application by 
JANES & KIRTLAND, No. 15 Murray-st., New-York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HIAIR.—MME, WAMBOLD’S 
)I SPECIFIO permanently removes superfinous hair, 
without injuring the skin; it is the only remedy in 
use that leaves the skin without the appearance of 
having been shaved. Send foracircular. Mme. WAM 
HOLD, No. 34 Sawyer-st., Boston, Masa. 


TOAMPD TCMNTA? 
INSTRUCTION. 
CIPY SCHOGLS. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 
ON CENTRAL PARK. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 20. 
The prospectus contains full details, 
Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 20, 1881. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
VAR LISLE INSTITUTE, NO. 572 MADI-«- 
JSON-AV,., CORNER 56TH-ST.—Boarding and Day 
School for young ladies and children; French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Spanish, Drawing, and Needlework with- 
outextra charge; colleg 
lish Kindergarten; ninth year, Sept. 26. 


rISS GRINNELL’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies and Children, No. 52 East 54th-spf., bac a 
; kinder- 
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open Sept. 20; languages taught practical 
garten, (Froebel method.) 


R ISS WARREN, NO. 12-WEST 
iVB English, French, and German Day School. 
Ladies’ department reopens Sept. 26. 
Sept. 21. Lectures. 


MLELE.RUEL AND MISS ANNIE BROWN’S 
French and English Boarding and Day School, 
No. 22 West 56th-st., 

Will reopen Sept. 20, 1881. Students prepared for 
collegiate examinations if desired. 


} OOK-KEEPING, ARIVHMETIC, PEN- 
manship; private lessons day or evening: young 
men thoroughly prepared for first-class positions. 
WHITMAN'S COUNTING ROOMS, No. 1,193 Broadway, 
Room No. 32, 


S'T. JOHN'S SCHOOL. 
Founded by the Rev. THEODORE IRVING, 
NINTH YEAR, OCT, 3, 1881. Address 
Mrs. THEODORE IRVING, Nos. 21 and 23 West $2d-st. 
NO. 33_ WEST 130TH-S7T. 

The Misses JACOT’S School for Young Ladies and 

Children reopens Tuesday, Raps. 20, Four young girls 
will be received into the family. 


0. 386 GTH-AV.—FRENCH LESSONS GIVEN 

Nin private families or at Professor's residence by 

Mr. GAREAU, formerly a magistrate, member of the 
University of France, author of ** Moral Stories.” 


M RS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALHKER’S 
al English and French School for Young Ladies, No. 
148 Madison-av. 
family. 


UNVERSIDY GRAMMAR SCH@OL, 1,481 

_) Broadway, near 42d-st.—Primary, Commercial, and 

Classical Departments. M, M. Hobby, W. L. Akin, Prin- 

cipais. 

“& CLASS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND 
A private instruction. Mr. THOMAS REEVES ASH, 

No, 145 West 45th-st. 

yh ADAME EDMONDS-FABRICE RE-OPENS 

4¥8 Oct. 6; English literature for ladies, Nov. 15, 37 


East 29th. 

W RS, WALTON, NO. 63 EAST 52D-ST.—YOUNG 

a) Ladies and Children. Kindergarten. K. G. training 

class. 

i RS. AND MISS STEERS’S SCHOOL, NO. 12 
East 47th-st., will reopen THURSDAY, Sept. 28; 

two vacancies for parior boarders, 


Young 
Gentlemen’s, 














Two pupils can be received into the 























COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDPGE’S 


MEDIA (PBNN,) 
ACADEMY AND GYMNASIUM 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND Boys. 

Students admitted and classified at any time. 

Bayard Taylorsald: “1 take great pleasure in recom- 
mending to parents the academy of Mr. Swithin O. 
Shortlidge. have had an opportunity for several 
years past of observing the manner in which this 
academy is conducted, as wellas the deportment of 
the puplls who attend it, and am satisfied that noth- 
ing is neglected which can further both the intellec- 
tual and moral development of the latter.” 

Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Har. 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Lafayette, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia, &c. Boys fitted for West Point, 
Annapolis, and any polytechnic school. 

896 per quarter for young men and boys; board- 
ing, schooling, books, &c. No extra charges except 
for music. Individual and class instruction for both 
advanced and backward students, combining the ad- 
vantages of private tutoring and school-room drill, 
English, commercial, scientific, and classical eourses. 
English and business corteoonnenes taught. Twelve 
instructors, all men, and ali graduates. French and 
German spoken in ianguage classes. Book-keeping 
and penmanship by Prof. W. P. Hammond, author of 
“Potter & Hammond’s Book-keeping and Penman- 
ship.’’ Weekly lectures, with the finest and fullest 
apparatus for experiment and illustration. Fine 
building, with 55 rooms, heated in all stories, and 
lighted with gas; hot and cold baths; gymnasium; 
excellent table; ample grounds. 

New illustrated circular contains picture of build- 
ing and full particulars, with 100 references and let- 
ters from Gov. John L. Routt, John Hoey, Esq., Judge 
George M. Van Hoesen, ex-President Hill, Rev. J. A. 
Childs, D, D., Rev. J. R. Taylor Gray, ng oe $y 
Rev. D. W. C. Bylesby, Rev. E. H. Robbins, Rev. W. A. 
Patten, Rev. 8. A. Heilner, Media, and others. School 
12 miles by rail from 31st _ and Chestnut sts., Philadel- 
phia. Fourteen detly trains; coaches meet all trains. 
School only a few minutes from Media station. 

Media has seven churches and a temperance 
charter—strictly enforcea—prohibiting the sale of all 
intoxicating drinks. The health record of Media has 
tew parallels. - 

No ineidental expenses, Nofurnishing. No exam- 
ination requisite for admission. 

For new illustrated circutar, addrass 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A, M., 
(Harvard University graduate.) Media, Penn, 

NOLDEN HILLEL SEMINARY YOR YOUNGLA- 

dies, Bridgeport,Conn. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 


TEACHERS. 


WGerman lady, having returned from Europe, as 
visiting orresident governess; understands Engtish, 
French, music; highest references. Address M. W., 
No. 60 Clinton-place, near 5th-av. 

A oe WOULD BENDER SERVICES 

as companio. or governess in exchange for City 
board, Address TEACHER, No. 27 North Washington- 
square. 


ADIES DESIRING TO JOIN _A SMALL 
dselect French class, either in New-York or Brook- 
lyn, may have particulars by addressing (by letter) 
~ ie. ROUX, care Van Norman Iustitute, No. 315 West 
57th st. 


ESSOQNS IN PENMANSHIP, GRAMMAR, 

i AComposition, all English branches, by lady of ex- 
perience, at her or pupils’ residence. INSTRUCTION, 
Box No, 281 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


EANGLISUO FINISHING GOVERNESS (CER- 
tifleated) Fives class or private instruction. Ad- 
dress SYSTEM, bookstore, No. 253 Sth-av. 








______ GUNS, &0. 


YUNS, REVOLVERS,—ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
logue free, P, POWELL & SON. Cincinnati. Obie, 


Aly; 


‘SLNGWUVOURGNA NIWSWONGd 


‘family; central location, 


tate course; German and Eng- 


45TH—’ 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


NNN NON PADEN tNet NAD AAE O 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES 


oo 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A, M.to9P. M. Subscriptions received 
and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale, 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 


WENTY-NINTH-ST., WEST, NO. 4.— 

Large, handsomely furnished back parlor, with re- 
—s room; private bath; southern exposure; also, 
suite of rooms, second floor and fourth floor; private 
table; culsine and service unexceptionable; refer- 
ence, 


QMALL PRIVATE FAMILY WOULD LET: 
sunny front parlor, with connecting bedroom,’ 
second floor, No. 201 East 60th-st.; Axminster carpets, 
nding furniture; quate fire, use piano, private 

board optional;) reference required. 


950 LEXINGTON-AV.—rOURSTORY 

brown-stone; first-class location; American fam-’ 

will take a few select boarders at reasonable’ 
rates; call; references, 


TENE SECOND OT.» NO. 317 WEST. 
—Handsomely furnished rooms, en sulte or sep- 
arate, to a party of gentlemen, with board; conveni- 
ent to several lines of cars; southern exposure. 


ITH BOARD, IN THE ELEGANT MAN- 

sion (50 feet front) No. 245 West 14th-st., a mag- 
nificent suite of rooms on parlor floor; also, large 
room on fourth floeor. 


MA DISON-AVENUE, NO. 583, NEAR 8ST. THOM- 
AS’S CHUROH.—Superior accommodations, wit 
board for limited number. First-class appointments; 
references exchanged. 


0. 305 5TH-AV,.—ELEGANT APARTMENTS,:- 
newly and handsomely furnished, ready Nov. 20; 
private table as desired; references. 


0. 31 WEST 26TH-ST.—SECOND FLOOR, 
three rooms, en suite, with private table; cuisine 
unsurpassed; third floor, back, to a couple; hall room. 


0.4 EAST 10TH-ST., NEAR 5TH-AV.—SEC- 
ond floor, four rooms; private table only; all con- 
veniences, 


PP HIRTY-EIGHTH-8T., NO. 115 WEST.— 
Second-story rooms, with board, for adultsonly; 
family small; references. 


uh WENTY-SECOND-ST.,. NO. 110 KAST.— 
Large and pleasant rooms, with board; also, table 
board; reference required. 


0. 39 EAST 22D-ST.—HANDSOME SUITE OF 
rooms on parlor floor, with board; also, hall bed- 


‘reoem; reference. 


ANPSOME THIRD FLOOR SQUARE 
room; house, table, and appointments unexcep- 
tionable. No, 221 West 45th-st., near Broadway. 


ESIRABLE ROOMS, HANDSOMELY 
furnished, with or without board, in private 
No. 116 West 224-st. 


Ma DISON-AV.. NO. 144.—ELEGANT FLOOR, 
with private table; suites and single rooms, with 
board; first class. 


ARGE, CHEERFUL FOURTH FLOOR 
front room, aleo single room, with first-class board; 
reference. Callat No. 343 Sth-av. 


70. 39 KAST 2:21)-81'.—HANDSOMELY FOR- 
nished rooms on parlor floor, with or without pri- 
vate table; also, hall room; references. 


PHIRTY-SIXTR-ST.. NO. 146 EAST.— 


Handsomely furnished rooms, with board, to per- ; 


manent and reliable parties; reference, 


C NE OR TWO GENTLEMEN DESIRING 
to converse in French can find roomin a refined 
private family. Address FRENOH, Station G. 


70.24 EAST 35TH-ST.—PLEASANT SUITES 
of rooms, with board; also, single reoms; refer- 
ences. 


0.13 WEST 10TH-ST.—HANDSOME SUITH 

of rooms on second floor; also, one room on fourth, 
with first-class board; reference. 

LEGANT ROOMS. EN SUITE AND SIN- 

4giy; cuisine and appointments unexceptionable; 





references, No. 139 West 4l1st-st. 
} IRST-CLASsS ROOMS, WITH BOARD, 


. No. 145 East 21st-st., (Gramercy Park, north;) refer- 
ences given and required. 


Ne G4 WEST 19TH-ST. — DESIRABL 
rooms, with board; house and location firstclass; 
reference. 


AT 0.40 EAST 38T H-ST.—SUPERIOR PARLOR 

floor, with private table; also, room on fourth floor. 

TO. 47 WEST 377TH.—SQUARE AND HALL 
rooms, with board. 


{UEGANT, HEATED LARGE ROOMS, 
with or without board. No. 410 East 62d-st. 
» 6O WEST 3STH-ST.—ROOMS, UNEX- 
Ss pectedly vacated, to let, with board; references. 


9 438 WEST 35'TH-ST.—FRONT HALL 
room, with board. Mra. CHEETHAM. 


ATO. 2723 MADISON-AV.—ENTIRE SECOND 
floor, with private table; also, two other rooms, 








®. 8 EAST OTH-ST.—A HANDSOMELY FUR- 
‘A nished suite of rooms, with private table. 


o. 7 GRAMERCY PARK—ONE FLEGAN 
suite on first floor, with board and private bath. 


ro. 29 WEST $STH-ST.—HALL ROOMS, 
with first-class board; reference. 


RO. 1 WEST 3STH-ST.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished suite of rooms; also, single room; reference. 


0. 3 EAST 47T8-ST.—SUPERIOR ACCOM- 
mo@ations; adults only; references exchanged. 


0, 20 EAST 4187-8T,.—DESIRABLE ROOMS, 
with board; references exchanged. 


10.6 RAST 42D-S’'T.—ROOMS, WITH BOARD; 
reference exchanged. 


BOARD WANTED. _ 


VARD WANTED.—FAMILY THREE ADULTS; 
EDlarge and smali room; location 16th to 85th st. 
and Lexington to 7th av. Address, stating terms, 
which must be moderate, B. A., Box No, 260 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


YOUNG LADY ATTENDING SCHOOL 

desires board in a strictly private family, between 

2th and 23d sts.; references given and required. Ad- 
dress W., Box No. 180 Times Office. 


Ss 
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LOL - I Y. 
FURNISHED ROOMS 
SUNNY PARLOR, WITH ROOMS AD- 
joining, will be let. separate or together, to a gen- 
tleman or party of gentlemen; perfect sppepentence: 
flat occupied only by gentleman and wife. Inquire in 

drug store, No. 841 8th-av. 


0. 38S WEST 618T-8ST,.—HANDSOMELY 

furnished suite, second floor; also large front 
room, third floor; first-class accommodations; excel- 
lent neighborhood, near the Park; very convenient to 
Ninth and Sixth L Stations, 


0.27 WEST 34TH-ST., NEAR 5TH-AV.— 
i Handsome furnished rooms in a small private 
family; one suite, four rooms, second floor; to gentle- 
men only. 


LEGANTLY FURNISHED ROOMS, CON- 
_dnecting or separate; also, small rooms; gentlemen 
only. No. 49 West 28th-st., near Broadway. 
EAR FIFTH-AVENUE HOTEL.—DESIR- 
able rooms, with first-class accommodations, per- 
manent or transient. Nos. 45 and 50 West 24th-st. 


OOMS, FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED.— 
Central and first-class neighborhood, (Stuyvesant- 
square;) terms reasonable. No. 220 East 17th-st. 


RIO. 39 WEST 24'TH.—VICINITY OF STH-AV. 
and leading restaurants; handsome rooms, en 
suite or singly; references, 


RIVATE FAMILY WILL RENT PARLOR 
and bedroom, without board. Address DOCTOR, 
care J. R. Nickles, No. 697 Broadway. 


Nic# FRONT ROOM, HANDSOMEL 
furnished, in private family, to gentleman, $2 56; 
references. No. 241 West 30th-st. 


N ELEGANT SECOND FLOOR, EVERY, 
K.conventence; private bath; gentlemen only. No. 
19 West 2ith-st., near Fifth-Avenue Hoiel. 


VURNISHED PARLOR AND BEDROOM, 
with all improvements, to let. No. 217 Kast 79th-st. 


LARGE AND SMALL ROOM TO LET 
to gentlemen, without board. No. 87 West 3lst-st. 


____ ROOMS WANTED. _ 


ANTEB—ALCOVE PARLOR OR PARLOR AND 

bedroom, second or third floor, front, including 
gas, bath, fire, and attendance for one, between 23d 
and 46th, bth and 6th avs.; apartment-house pre- 
ferred; rent $45 to $50 monthly. Address PROMPT 
PAY, Box 284 7imes Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


___ COUNTRY BOARD. 


ORRISTOWN, N. J.—A SUITE OF ROOMS, 

with excellent board; brick house; steam heat; or 
would let house furnished. Address Post Office Box 
No. 689, Morristown, N. J. 


oe me 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS, 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER. 
J.M. MORTON, Prop'’r. 8.8. MORTON, Manager. 
For further information apply to 
MORTON HOUSE, Broadway and l4th-st., New-York. 
NASSAU MAIL STEAM-SHIP LINE 

leayes Pier 20 E. R., semi-mouthly, for Nassau, touch- 
ing at Fernandina, Florida. &chedule of sailing days, 
and rates of passage, apply to 

C.H. MALLORY & CO., or R. W. PARSONS, Pier 20 E.R, 


mn ha 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, &C. 
ODL IOS ISG AS STOR FOE Bert ire ESD OG eee eel Dl 
A. FRANKFIELD & C@.,, 
JEWELERS, 
14TH-S?T. AND 6TH-AV. 

We offer for the coming season and helidays great 
varieties of fine watches, diamonds, fine jewelry, sil- 
verware, Mexican onyx clocks, cuckoo clocks, our 
own patents; opera-glasses, spectacles, microscopes, 
gold and silver mounted canes, &c.: our prices for 
fine goods are lower than anywhere; diamonds 
mounted; watches and jewelry repaired on the 
premises. 


1.—HOLIDAY GIFTS,—I AM OF FERING FOR 
Sale an Assortment ef Splendid Solitaire and 
matched Diamonds, Flegantly Mounted, from $15 to 
$5,000, bought at a sacrifice; Gold Necklaces, Watch- 
es, Chains, &c., greatly less than market prices; In- 
spection of buyers solicited; Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Valuables; any amount purchased, 
J. H. BARRINGER, No. 876 Broadway, near 18th-st. 


Mz Y 
GRATES AND FENDERS. 
J 8S. CONOVER & ©... DESIGNERS AND 
emanufacturers of ARTISTIC GRATES AND FEND- 
ERS. FIRE-PLACES in Brass. Bronze, Steel, and Tile. 
ANDIRONS, FI SETS, COAL HODS., 
Basket Grates, kc. Elegant Assortment of "New De- 
anes. Decorated tiles for hearths and facings, 
Architects’ designs executed, or exclusive designs 
furnished. Low cstimates to architects and builders. 
Warerooms, No. 368 Canal-st. 























— B 
certs at 


‘POOLE & DON 


-Marvelous, 


AMUSEMENTS, 


STEINWAY HALL, NOVEMBEB 16. 
STEINWAY HALL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 


MADAME ADELINA 


AT 8 O'CLOOE, 


AND HER ENTIRE 


CONCERT COMPANY 
CONCERT COMPANY 


in a 
BRILLIANT PROGRAMME 
BRILLIANT PROGRAMME 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


MICHIGAN SUFFERERS, 
MICHIGAN SUFFERERS, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
MAYOR’S COMMITTEE 
MAYOR’S COMMITTEE 


MICHIGAN RELIEP. 
MICHIGAN RELIEF, 
SALE OF SEATS 
SALE OF’SEATS 
BEGINS 
MONDAY, 9 A. M. 
MONDAY, 9 A. M. 
AT THE BOX-OFFICE, STEINWAY HALL, 
AND PRINCIPAL HOTELS. 
ADMISSION, TWO DOLLARS, 
ADMISSION, TWO DOLLARS. 
RESERVED SEATS, 
RESERVED SEATS, 
THREE DOLLARS EXTRA, 
THREE DOLLARS EXTRA, 
JOHN LAVINE, MANAGER. 


ST SEATS FOR PATTPS CON- 
Hoot SON'S Theatre Ticket Offiee, Windsor 
otel. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. MARIE VACHOT. 


Thirteenth Night of the Subscription. 
To-morrow, MONDAY, Nov. 14, 
second time of Rossini’s opera, 
TL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 

Ii Conte, Signor RAVELLI; Figaro, Signor DEL PU- 
ENTE; Don Basilio, Signor NOVARA; Dr. Bartolo, 
Signor CORSINI, and Rosina, Mile. MARIE VACHOT, 
(who will introduce in the lesson scene Proch’s ** Air 
and Variation.”’) 

Director of the Music and Conductor, Signor ARDITI 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 16, Waguer’s Opera, 
LOHENGRIN. 

Lohengrin, Signor CAMPANINI; Telramondo, Signor 
GALASSI; Enrico, Signor NOVARA; Ortruda, Mille. 
KALAS, and Hlsa, Mile. MINNIE HAUK. 

FRIDAY, Noy, 18, first time this season, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

Edgardo, Signor CAMPANINI; Ashton, Signor GA- 
LASSI, and Lueia, Mlle. MARIE VACHOY’, (her first 
appearance in this character.) 

SATURDAY, Nov. 19, GRAND MATINEE, 
IL TROVATORE. 
Box-office open daily from 9 till 5. 


RONT BOXES AND CHOICE SEATS IN 
THE ORCBRESTRA AND FRONT BALOONY FOR 
THE OPERA AND ALL THEATRES SIX DAYS IN AD- 
VANCE, AT TYSON’S THEATRE TICKET OFFICE, 
WINDSOR HOTEL. SPECIAL TELEPHONES; PRI- 
VATE WIRES. CENTRAL OFFICE CALL 181 89TH-ST, 


LEGGAT BROS, 
CHEAPEST 


497,685 NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
IMMENSE PRICES PAID FOR OLD BOOKS. 


61 CHAMBERS-ST., 


HAVERLY’S NIBLO’S GARDEN, 
J. H. HAVERLY -roprietor and Manager 
WE Ge GENO O Ls ihaece tnnydeaeteeceniad Associate Manager 


Two charming operas this week by 
H. B. MAHN’S Comic Opera Company. 


Monday night 





- Full Company 
Tuesday bight....... A 4 fi | " - 
Wednesday matinée. | iy | “ry | 
Wednesday night,... ‘ . Scone j 


Thursday night...) 
79 voices | Foaae night,...... U fl nn 
in chorus. | Saturday matinée. { 5 { 
Saturday night... } . 


Acknowledged and pronounced by the press to be 
the finest Comic Opera Company in Amertea. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, 

MONDAY, NOV. 21, RETURN OF 
4 weeks only. THE WORLD. 4 weeks only. 


ABBEY’S NEW PARK THEATRE, 
THIRD MONTH 


HANLON-LITE 


EVENING AT 8:30. MATINEE SATURDAY AT 2 





ABBEY’S (NEW) PARK THEATRE. 
A SPECIAL MATINEE 
in aia of the 
HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
and Medical College, West 54th-st., 
will be given on 

THURSDAY, 8TH DECEMBER, 1881. 
Many artists of celebrity have kindly volunteered 
their services, and tothem and managers of combina- 
tions and theatres the grateful thanks of the institu- 

tion are tendered. 

Sale of tickets will commence 16th November. 


METROPOLITAN CASING, 415ST-ST. & BYWAY. 
THIS (SUNDAY) EVENING, Nov. 13, 
THIRD SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
OF HER MAJESTY’S OPERA COMPANY. 
M, HENRI PREVOST; Mile. LAURI; Mile. SACCONI. 
MONDAY EVENING, Third Week of 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
LES OLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
EVENINGS at 8: SATURDAY MATINEE at 2. 
Sunday’s admission, 50 cents; reserved seats, $1. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE, MANAGER, STETSON, 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 14, 

RICE’S OPERA PATIENOE.|POPULAR PRICES, 
COMIQUE PATIZNCE.! Rev. seata, orchestra, 
COMPANY in PATIENCE. |and balcony circle. $1 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s| PATIENCE. | Balcony Tbe. 
Latest PATIENCE. |Second baleony..50c. 
COMIO OPERA, |PATIENCE. Gen'i admission. .d0¢ 
A Satire on the |PATIENCHE.|family circle..... 2ic. 
sthetio Craze. |PATIENCE.| Matinée Saturday. 


BILLIARDS. 


The historic contest, nothing but cushion caroms, 
for $2,500, the championship of the world, and the 
diamond emblem, donated by Richard Roche, Esq. 
Beginning at TAMMANY HALL, NOV. 14, 1861. All the 

treatest players take part; 200 points each contest. 
fine J. M. Brunswick & Balke Company table, with 
swift monarch cushion, to be used. Admission, 50 
cents; reserved, $1; season tickets. $5. Ladies ac- 
companied by gentiemen admitted without charge. 


GRAND OP 8TH-AV. & 23D-8T. 
Lessees and Managers 
Reserved Seats, (Orchestra Circle and Balcony,) 50e. 
JOFREPH JEFFERSON as RIP VAN WINKLE, 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY ag 2. 


DE. LYNN ~ CUTS A MAN UP, 
DR. LYNN, Restores him to life 


Funny, at 
BUNNELL’S MUSEUM, 
Broadway and 9th-st. 








DR. LYNN. 


NEO. W. WALLACE’S ACADEMIES, 
18th-st., &th-av., and 129th-st., 4th-av. OLASSES 
FORMING. Private tuition. Send for circulars. 


DIVIDENDS. 


a aaa 





CLEVELAND AND PITTSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY, ) 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY AND TREASURER, > 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Nov. 4, 1831. ) 
prs REGULAR GUARANTEED QUARTER. 
ly dividend of this company, at the rate of SEVEN 
PKK CENT. per annum on the guaranteed stocks, will 
be paid on and after Deo. 1, prox., 1881, at the oftice of 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., No. 26 Exchange- 
place, New-York. The transfer-books will close on 

the 10th inst. aud reopen Dec. 2. 
GrO. A. INGERSOLL, 
‘Treasurer. 





HORN SILVER MINING COMPANY, ? 
OpFice No, 44 WALL-s?., NEW-YORK, Oct. 15, 1881. § 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of $500,009, being Three 
per Cent. on the capital stock, payabie to the stock- 
holders of record on the 15th of November next, at 
the office of the company, 
Transfer-books will be 
opened Nov. 16. 


closed on Nov. 7 and re- 
W. S. HOYT, Secretary. 





EVANSVILLE AND TERRE HAUTE RAILROAD COMPANY, ? 
No. 24 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK, Oct. 25,1881. § 
BE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
declared a semi-annuai dividend or TWO PER 
CENT. payable to shareholders of reeord Nov. 6, at 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, No. 26 Ex- 
change-place, New-York, Nov. 15. The transfer-books 
will close Nov. 6 and reopen Nov. 2¢. 
F. H. STORY, Secretary pro tem. 


RICHMOND A ND D4 NVILLE RATLROAD 
, i # . 

Aquarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the capital 
stock of this company is declared, payable to the 
stockholders of record Nov. 16, 1851, at the office of 
the company, or at the MERCANTILE NATIONAL 
BANK. 

Transfer-books will be closed from Nov. 10 to 16, in- 
clusive. 





OFFICE HOMESTAKE MINING COMPANY, 2 
No. 18 WALL-st., NEw-York, Nov. 12, 1881. § 
DIVIDEND NO. 39. 

The regular monthly dividend of Thirty Cents per 
share has been declared for October, payable at the 
office of the transfer agents, Welis, Fargo & Co., No. 
65 Broadway, on the 25th inst. 

Traustfer-books close on the 19th inst. 

H. Ib. PARSONS, Ass’t Secretary. 


is ETIP TOP STILVER MINING COMPANY 
has declared dividend No. 5 of ‘*WENTY (20) 
CENTS per share, payable on the 25THINST, The 
transfer agents, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, will pay on stock registered in New-York. 
Transfer-books close on the 17th inst. 
HILIP W. HOLMES, Assistant Secretary. 
New-YoORK, Nov. 12, 1881, No. 18 Wall-st. 


NeEyw-York, Nov. 2, 1881. 
RE STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MiN- 
ING COMPANY to-day declared its regular month- 
ly dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER SHARE, 
payabie Nov. i2, 1881, at the Fariners’ Loan and Trust 
Company, No. 26 Exchange-place, New-York. 
Transfer-books close on Nov. 5 and open on 14th 
inst. M. R. COOK, Vice-President. 


Cz IPONS OF THE EAST LINE AND RED 

RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, maturing Dec. 1, 

pork will be paid at the Ninth National Kank, New- 
or 





DALY’S T 


BROADWAY AND 80TH-ST. 


THE PASSIN 


‘“ . 
ALU AN BLD mM 


CK Y HIT.— 
PERFEOTION PTSEL on 
WAGNIRICENT Ot fis 

3 oe 

81 bey SPLENDiD.—Gra 

EVERY NI 

SEATS AND BOXES MAY hese 

FOR THE MATINEE WEDN 

‘UNTION-SQUARE THEATRE. : 

Mr. A. M. PALMER.,.,.......-.Proprietor and Manager 
Curtain rises at 8; Saturday Matinée at 1:45. 


ELEVENTH REGULAR SEASON 


SWill begin MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 14, 1881,. with 


the reproduction of Sardou’s masterpiece, 
DANIEL ROCHAT. 
Cast to the full strength of the great 
UNION-SQUARE THEATRE COMPANY, 
The members of which will on this occasion make 
their first appearance in New-York in seven months, 


; THE UNION-SQUARE THEATRE STILL | 
CONTINUES TO MAINTAIN THE BEST 


STOCK COMPANY IN THE UNITED 


mSTATES.—Atlantic Monthly. pi 


In preparation, G. R. Sims's melodrama, 
LIGHTS 0’ LONDON, 
The greatest success known in London in ten years. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 19, at 1:45, first matinée of 
DANIEL ROCHAT. 


UNION LEAGUE THEATRE, 
26th-st. and Madison-av. 


J. W. DUGGAN Proprietor and Manager 
Oy So: SAO Be Olncsc ccoeerstastnan ensal Musical Directer 
BURT J. KENDRICK Business Manager 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 21, 
THE NEW-YORK CHURCH CHOIR OPERA CO. 
n 
OCR AMERICAN MINISTER. 


Strong Cast; New Seenery; Superb Costumes. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY. Dr. L. DAMROSCH. 


Subseription tickets te four public Rehearsals, in- 
eluding reserved seat, at $3, and to Concert at $& or 
can be had at Steinway Hallup to Nov. 20, inclusive. 
The sale of single tickets to the first Rehearsal and 
Concert, Nov. 25 and 26, commences MONDAY, Nov.: 
22d. RUBINSTEIN’S “TOWER OF BABEL” 
and the “Sanctus” from BERLIOZ’sS * 


QUIEM” will be performed. with SIGNOR CAM- 


ANINI and HERR REMMERYTZasg soloists. Besides 


the grand Chorus of the Society, a Chorus of Boys and 


the Symphony Soctety’s Orchestra will take part. 


HAVERLY’S 5TH-AV. THEATRE. 


28TH-ST.. NEAR BROADWAY. 
THIS WEEK, WITH SATURDAY MATINEE, 
The Eminent Tragedian, 
JOHN McCULLODGH, 
with a company of superior excellence, 
under the management o? 
} WM. M. CONNERS, 
in & grand revival of J. SHERIDAN KNOWLKES’S great 
tragedy, VIRGINIUS. 


saree nihil ooh eet i aehcaoceesegtecneeceiapeanaenetaineand 
STANDARD THEATRE, Broadway and 33d-st.. 


WM. HENDERSON........... .Proprietorand Manager. 
CONTINUED SUCCESS. 
R. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company 
In Gilbert and Sullivan’s New A’sthetie Opera, 
PATIENCE) EVERY EVENING PATIENCE 
PATIENCE} at 8:16. 


PATIENCE} — 
PATIENCE) SATURDAY MATINEE 
PATIENCE) at 2:15. 


TENT) x 
DANCING. 
ALEX. MACGREGOR’S 
School for Dancing, 112 FIFTH-AV. 
‘ Private and class instruction every day and even- 
ng. 
and Saturday. 
Children’s classes Monday and B reaginee'f 
Gentlemen’s evening class Monday and Thursday. 
All the fashionable dances of society taught. 
Arrangements made for private classes. 
Send for circular. 


ALLEN DODWORTH’S 
SCHOOL FOR DANCING, NO, 681 STH-AV. 
Classes now open. Morning and afternoon classes 
for families. Gentlemen on Monday and Thursday 
evenings. Private lessons. Send stamp for circular. 


P. HARVARD REILLY. 
Master of Dancing, No, 578: 5th-av., opposite Windsor 
Hotel, Classes mect Mondays and Thursdays. 
port Casino engagement closed Oct. 1. 


AT MR. TRENOR’S ACADEMY, 
BROADWAY AND 82D-Si. 
Lessons every day andevening. Send for circulars. 


OARL MARWIGS - 


SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 67 MADISON.AV. 
Circulars, giving terms, on application. 


|PATIENCE 


aan 














MUSICAL. 


—— — — — — eer aad ON 


A —BEATTWS PIANO-FORTES, — MAG- 
enificent holiday presents; square grand piano- 
fortes, four very handsome round corners, rosewood 
cases, three unisons, Beatty’s matchlesa tron frames, 
stool, book, cover, boxed, $222 75 to $297 50; catalogue 
prices, $800 to $1,000; satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded after one year’s use; upright piano- 
fortes, $125 to $255; catalogue prices, $500 to $800; 
standard plano-fortes of the universe, as thousands 
testify; write for mammoth list of testimonials; 
Beatty’s cabinet organs, cathedral, church, chapel, 
parlor, $30 upward; visitors welcome; free carriage 
meets passengers; illustrated catalogue (holiday edi- 
tion) free. Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New-Jersey. 


YOUNG LADY IN ALTERED CIRCUM=- 
STANCES would like a few children for thorough 
piano instruction, either at her own or pupil’s resi- 
dence, at very moderate terms. Address T. J., No, 44 
West 133d-st. 


X —MME. PAULINE CANIS8S8A, VOCAL 
+ oteacher of Italian school drawing-room, oratorio, 
ehurch, and concert singing,operatie acting, and finish- 
ing for the stage. Parlors, No. 115 East 14th-st. 


G UITARS.—C. ¥. MARTIN & CO,’S CELEBRATED 
ultars. 
46 Maiden-lane, 











¥TPRIGHT PIANO@S.—A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
forsale or rent. MARTINS & SON, 17 East 16th-st. ‘ 





(DIANO-FORTE LESSONS GIVEN TO BE- 
ginners; terms moderate. No. 212 East l4th-st. 7 





STEAM-BOATS. 


REDUCTION OF FARE. 
” FALL RIVER LINE, 
_NEW-YORK TO BOSTON, 83, 

. NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER, $2. 
Limited Tickeia, Corresponding Reduction to 

i Kastern Points. Palace Steamers 

BRIstToL AND PROVIDENCE 

Leave New-York Daily, Sundays included, at 4:30 P. 
M., from Pier 28 North River, foot of Murray-st. Con- 
nection by ANNEX BOAT FROM BROOKLYN at 4 P. 
M., Jersey City 4 P. M. Tickets and state-rooms may 
be secured at all principal hotels, transfer and ticket 

offices, at tho office on Pier 28, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, 


GEO. L. CONNOR, 
Agents. 


Genl. Passr. Agent. 





STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, 
CONNECTING WITH ALL POINTS EAST, 
FARE $3 TO BOSTON for first-class limited: tickets. 
Steamers NARRAGANSETT and STONINGTON leave 
daily (except Sundays) at 4:30 P. M. from Pier No. 33 
N. K., foot of Jay-st., arriving in Boston at 6 A. M. 
Tickets for sale at all principal ticket offices; state- 
rooms secured at offices of W 
any, at Nos. 381 and 397 Broadway, No. 3 Astor 
fouse, and at Metropolitan and Fifth-Avenue Hotel 
ticket-oftices, New-York, and at No, 333 Washington- 
D.S. BABCOOK, Pres t. 


CHANGE Of NAME OF VESSEL. 
DIisTRicT OF THE City OF New-York, ? 


CUSTOM-“OUSE, NmW-YorK, Nov. 9, 1881. § 
Under the act of March 2, 1881, and Treasury Cireu- 
lar No. 22, of March 12, 1831, and in pursuance of per- 
mission frested by the Seeretary of the Treasury, on 
the application of Samuel R. Kelly, notice is hereb. 
given that the name of the steam propeller G. W. 
Geer, of New-York, 54.08 tons, official number 10,510, 
has been changed to Wioma. 
WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, Collector, 


N& V-HAVEN, HARTFORD, SPRINGFIELD, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, MONTREAL, AND INTER- 
MEDIATE POINTS.—Steamers leave Pier No. 25 E. R. 
daily (Sundays excepted) at 3 P. M., (23d-st., E. R., at 
3:16 P. M.,) and 11:30 P. M., connecting with special 
trains at New-Haven for Meriden, Hartford, Spring- 
field, &c. Tickets sold and baggage checked at 914 
Broadway, New-York, and 4 Court-st.. Brooklyn. Ex- 
cursion to New-Haven and return, $1 50. 


OR WICH LINE TO BOSTON,WORCESTER, 

Nashua, Portland, andsthe Rast. Fare redueed. 
Limited tickets to Boston, $2; to Worcester, $2. 
hew iron steamer i 

CIr°Y OF WORCESTER, 
without exception the most elegant boat on the 
Sound, and the favorite ; 
E CUrY OF BOSTON 

leave Pier 40 N. R., toot of Watis-st. (next plier above 
Desbrosses-st. ferry) daily, except Sundays, at4:30 P.M. 
} ONDOUT, KINGSTON, AND CATSKILL 

Mountains, landing at Cozzens, (West Point,) Corn- 
wall, Newburg, Marlboro, Milton, Poughkeepsie, Eso- 
pus, connecting wlth Ulster and Delaware and Wall- 
ki Valley Raltroads; steam-boats THOMAS CORNELL 
and JAMEs W. BALDWIN leave daily at 4 P. M., foot 


Harrison-st., North River, except Saturdays, when 
Thomas Cornell leaves at 1 P. M. » ? 


estcott’s Express Com- 


st., Brooklyn. 











The 








LBANY BUATS, PEOPL®’S LINE.—DREW 
Band ST. JOHN leave Pier No. 41 North River, 
SOUTH SIDE OF CANAL-ST., every WEEK-DAY at 
6F. M., connecting at Albany (Sunday morning ex- 
cepted) with trains north, west, and east, 
W. W. EVERETT, President, 
7 OR NORWALK AND DANBURY DAILY. 
—Steamer ADELPHI leaves Pier No. 22 East River, 
fulton Market slip, 2:45 P. M., and 31st-st., East River, 
at3 P. M., connecting with Danbury aad New-Haven 
Railroads each way. 
FARE, 35 cents. EXCURSION TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 


MTIZENS’ LINE, TROY BOATS.—NEW 
steamers SARATOGA and CITY OF TROY leave 
Pier No, 44 North River, foot Christopher-st., daily (ex- 
eept Saturday) at 6 P. l., connecting with early trains 
rr the North anda West, 
any. 


Fos BRIDGEPORT AND ALL POINTS 
on Housatonic and Naugatuck Railroads; steamers 
leave Catharine-slip at 11:30 A. M. and 3PM; - 
st., Last River, at 3:15 P. M. 

Fare lower than by any other route. 


Rez RIDGEPORT.—STEAMER 4 
leaves Pier No. River at 3 P. M,; foet 
st.. East River, 3:15 P. M. daily. Sundays excented. 


Sunday steamer touches at 


PATIENCE 
PATIENCE: 
|PATIENCE 


Young ladies’ and children’s classes Wednesday 


New-' 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, No.’ 


“BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE. B’ WAY, NEAR 30TH ST. 
ME: HLASKO'S SCHOOL FOR DANCING, | INO-A4: CREAT TRIGMEH. POR ii.7\ el 
WZ at 1,478 Broadway, reopens SATURDAY, Nov. 5. Evening et 8, Matinée-Saturday at 2, 


HEATRE. 


BEGINS AT 8; OVER AT 11. 


G REGIMENT. 


E SUCCESS!” 


{ND OHEERPUL.—Tribune. 
phic, . 


Cel ive Wiens ance 


“ESDAY NEXT—FROU-FROU. 4 


STANDARD THEATRE, Broadway 
‘WM, HENDERSON,...... - ...Proprietor.and Manager, 
Every Evening at $:15, Saturday Matinee at 2:15. 
65TH TO 61ST CONSECUTIVE PERFORMANCES. 
B. D‘OYLY GARTE’S OPERA COMPARY, 
The original and enly authorized production of 
GILBERT ANDSULLIVAN’S HSTHETIC-OPERA, 


THE:CAST, 
THE 


Mr, Gorleton... ase BB. g. 1-4 GOS" 
join oe Catealioise se ie 

ORIGINAL = ir’ White... is sk ‘he. Sotlettor 
COMPANY yp. Ryley..........ai.....-Banthorne 


woeveenerSBaqne se 
ST. AGE Edmongon. tha! “ads 


happelle....85..... 
BUSINESS. tanloy.....--88..---.. Lady 
Miss burton.......a8.........Patience 


Seata secured ten days im advamce at Standard 
Theatre, 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


TRE BEST SEATS FOR ALL THEATPES 
Z or sale at THEATRE TICKET OFFICE, ilsey 
ouse. 


AVERYS LOS CARDEN, 


[aerwat.| RETURN OF [.275st.| 
under 


} 
‘ Colville’s highly sensational and realisticdrama, 
the management of Erooksand Dickson, 


WORLD, 


MONDAY, Nov. 21, 


with its famous Raft Scene. Explosion on the Ocean 
Steamer. The Lunatic Asylum. The Passenger Ele- 
vator. New Scenery. Tepeored Effects. The sale of 
seats begins TUESDAY, Nov. 16. 


GREAT’ FAIR ‘OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Grand Semi-Centennial industriab Exhibition 


2D. AND 3D. AVS., BETWEEN- 63D AND.64TH STS. 
‘NOVEL MACHINERY. CHOICE; PRODUCTS.. 

Machinery in operation 10 to12, 2to 5,7 to.100’clock,. 
‘GRAND. CONCERTS. AFTERNOON at3, EVENING 26.3. 
, Mr. M. ARBUCKLE, CONDUCTOR . AND SOLOIST. 


Take elevated railroad cars at,reduced rates. 
ree admissions. at entrance, $1; 5,$150; 10, $2 50, 
Single admission, 50@cents; children, 25 cents. 


COMMANDER CHEYNE,, 


Of the Royal Navy, and an officer of three Franklin 
Search Ex tions, will deliver three evening lectures, 
on Arctic Discovery, with brilliant lantern illustra<« 
tenes = CuICKERING “ie Fay ary Oe a : 

ov. hy ) aten,”” or jeovery, 
of the North Polepracticable. Nov. 17—*Five Years 
inthe Arctic Regions,” or the great search for Sim 
‘Joha~ Franklin: Nov. 21—The Ocean and its 
Wonders,” by one'who has lived upon its waters. 
Course tickets, (reserved,) $1 50. General admission, ' 
50c. ; reserved seats, 25c. extra. Progammes.and ticket¢ 
now at.Schuberth’s, No. 23 Union-square. 


STEINWAY HALL. GRAND? CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 14, AT 8. 
Carl Herrmann, Pianist; Edward Herrmann, Violinist, 
Kindly assisted by Mme. Constance Howard, Pianiste. 
PROGRAMME 


Sonata appassionata, ¥ minor, cp. 67.........Beethoven 
Charonne, for violin alone..... deannsadansnttiicaedadn 
Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugne........ -..-Bac 
Legende for Violin Wienlawsky, 
Nocturne, Chopin. Menuet, Boecherini. Gavotte, 
Cc tz—Violl Loa AERE AA Paganing 
OncertsatZ—ViOliIN...... 22... cnccnccn cee ancaense n 
Concerto in F MiMor.............-.caceee-seeeAe Houselt, 
Tiekets, with reserved séat, $1, at Steinway Hall, 
G. Schirmer’s, and Ed. Schuberth & Co.'s 


TIE SNAKE-CHARMER, 


Comic opera by composer of Olivette, Mascotte. 
THE AUDRAN OPERA COMIQUB COMPANY. 
Seats secured four weeks in advance. 


MME. A. PATTI, 


Having volunteered the services of herself and her em 
tire company for the 
BENEFIT OF THE MICHIGAN SUFFERERS, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 16, 
under the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee, 
begsto announce thatthe concert previously adver. 
tised for Wednesday evening, Nov. 16, is postponed till 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 23. 


All seats secured for the concert of the 16th will be 
exchanged for seats for Wednesday evening, Nov. 23, 


OHICKERING HALL. BLANCHE ROOSEVELL, 


SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 19, at 8, 
The celebrated’ American Cantatrice, 
‘BLANCHE ‘ROOSEVELT. 8 
BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. GRAND. 
“BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, CONCERT. 
Assisted by Mrs. FLORENCE RICE-KNOX, Contraltoy 
‘Signor LAZARINI, Tenor; Signor LENCIONL Baritone 
Mr. CARLOS HASSELBRINK, Violin; Mr.WM. R.C 
Piano, and Mr. CHARLES E. PRATT, Accompanist, 
Admission, $1: reserved seats, 60 cents extra. 





ECOND 


MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE. AT 3:3 
CLOSES AT 10:40, SATURDAY MATINEES, 2. 
' THE NEW PLAY, - 

by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and W. H. Gillette, 


ESMERALDA. 


Seats secured two weeks in advauce. 


n= sar SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES. 
for sale at THEATRE ‘TICKET OFFICE, Gilsey 
House. 3 
TAEATRE COMIQUE. 
Nos. 728 and 730 Broadway, opposite New-York Hotel. 
HARRIGAN & HART Proprietors 
SOME We CR en occe sc seccsccsccaccsuee ooo- Man 
EVERY EVENING AND MATINMES, 
HARRIGAN AND HART in 
Edward es gr new comic play, 
THE MAJOR, 
New music by Braham. 
MATINEES TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, 


ip epiagineraerr sroesaiaer eerreneeaene 
GRAND CHRISTMAS CARD COMPETE 
TION 
AT THE 


AMERICAN ART GALLERY, 
MADISON-SQUARE. 
$409 IN PRIZES GIVEN BY 
L. PRANG & CO,, 
To be awarded by popular vote. 
open and the public invited to vote. 


EVERY ONE KNOWS 
DEACON CRANKETT 
DEACON CRANKETT 
DEACON CRANKETT 


Is playing to packed houses at 


HAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET THEATRE. 

HAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET THEATRE. 

HAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET THEATRE. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


STEINWAY HALL. LAMBERT’S CONCERT 


FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 18, at 8. 
Mr. ALEXANDER LAMBERT’S CONCERT, 
Assisted by 

Miss EMMA SCHRADER, Soprano, and the 

NEW-YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB, 
ADMISSION, ONE;DOLLAR. 

Reserved seats, 50 cents extra. 

Obtainable at Steinway Hall and principal music storea 


CHICKERING HALL. 

Six Soirses of Ghamber Music. First concert, Tues- 
day, Noy. 15, at 8, given by the New-York Philhar- 
monie Club. 8. B. Mills, piano. String uartet: 
Aria @’Orphée, Gluck; Menuetto, Haydn; 
aint Saens; Quintet, Schumann, 
Subscription for 


Ef 


ager 


Exhibition now 





Wuerst; 
Suite Algerienne, 
Tickets at Schuberth’s music store. 
the six concerts, $4; admission, $1. 





GERMANIA THEATRE, B’WAY AND 18TH-ST, 
aD. NEUENDORFF.......... 4: sidbounyen deca ..DL 
Every evening, FRIEDRICH HAASE. 
MONDAY, Nov. 14, Benefit Performance. 
Sie ist Wabnsinnig. Der Vetter. 
Lord Harleigh, Siegel Friedrich Haase, 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS) Opera house, 


rectos 





BIRCH & BACKUS. Way, 29th-st, 
Shakespearean Burlesque. Hamlet. Prince of Dunkir 
Laughing gas on tap. Smiling-room ony after 
P.M. Reserved seats, 60c.and $i. Family Circie 

Matinée SATURDAY at%. Seats secured. 


AQUARIUM. Sith at., Bway. EQUINE PARADOX, 
Evening at 8." Matince We esde and Saturday at 2, 
na T HORSES. . 


THE EDUCA 


Boxes, $5; a sion, $1, 75¢.; children, 25¢. 
Humorous, * nSstructive, 


THALIA THEATRE. GEISTINGER 


MONDAY, THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 
FRIDAY, MADAME FAVART. 


THEISS CONCERTS. 1sTH-ST.. near STH-AV- 
rr ‘2mm: 

BORJES FAMIEY snes a PON and EVENING: 

ern TE SRS 


Entertaining, 


LECTURES. 
ICKERING HALL.—GRACH COURTLAND, 

iB Witehor want reet, leetures on “The 
Wallstreet: or, Tho People ve Mi Souty.” nace at 


Sai iin blond ae 





MISCELLANEOUS CITY NEWS 
WHAT ANGERED MRS, TERRY. 


4& WARNING TO HUSBANDS—LIVELY s8CENE 
IN A POLICE COURT. 

Justice Selon B, Bmith, presiding in the 
defferson Market Police Court, was engaged for 
several hours yesterday afternoon in holding & 
private examination in a rather peculiar charge of 
grand larceny, which, however, before the pro- 
reedings closed, dwindled down to one of assault 
and battery. The complainant gave her name as 


Kate Louise Terry, and her residence as the Sturte- 
vant House, Ske claimed to be the wife of John 


i. Terry, a Wall-street broker of wealth and 


reminence on the Street, and appeared in court 
Noeaatty attired and wearing valuable diamonds, 
The defendant was Miss Vinnie Atwood, a young 
fvoman, who lives with her mother and a younger 
zister in a handsomely furnished flat at No. 344 
West Forty-eighth-street. To the magistrate Mrs. 
Terry told a remarkable story. She said her 
husband ig a son of a merchant in this 
City who possesses great wealth and who 
owns several sugar plantations in Cuba, On 
Thursday evening she found her husband reading a 
jetter written in a woman’s handwriting, and when 
she asked him from whom the letter was he ap- 
peared confused. Fle finally said he did not know 
the writer and did not think it was intended for 
him, and that it doubtless was sent to him in fur- 
theranse of some black-mailing scheme, She in- 
sisted, however, upon seeing the letter, and after 
some persuasion he gave it to her on her promise 
that she would eg it after reading it. Mra. 
Terry says that the letter was addressed to her 
husband and was signed Vinnie Atwood, and the 
writer in it asked Terry to come up and see her, as 
she wanted to get some money from him to paya 
visit to Vermont to see the parents of a 
man who had cruelly wronged her. Instead 
ef destroying this letter she retained it, 
and going te her dressing case obtained an 
old ress-makers’ bill which she crumpled 
ap and threw intothe fire in the pesmnce of her 
husband, Determined to discover the writer of the 
note and her reasons for addressing her husband, 
Mrs, Terry, on Friday, had a note prepared as 
though written by her husband asking Miss At- 
wood to cali at the hotel atacertain hour, when 
she expected he would be out, and sent it bya 
messenger to the residence of Miss Atwood. The 
messenger returned without an answer, and Mrs, 
Terry waited all day forthe appearance of Miss 
Atwood, but without suecess. Not to be baffled, 
she, on Friday evening, drove in a coupé to the 
house is West Forty-eighth-street, and ascend- 
ing to the flat occupied by the person she 
sought, listened at the door, and, as she says, 
heard those in the room talking over the note 
which she had sent there in the morning. She 
then burst intothe room and demanded of Miss 
Atwoed by what right she wrote letters to her hus- 
band. A row ensued, during which Mra, Terry 
claims that she was assaulted by Miss Atwood and 
her sister, beaten by them onthe head and face, 
and kustled violently out of the apartments. 
When she got home she found that $1,300 which 
she had that day drawn from the bank was miss- 
ing. She then remembered that the money, con- 
sisting of a one-thousand-dollar note and threo 
pRe-hundred-dollar notes, had been placed by her 
forsafe-keoping in an envelope in her writing-desk, 
and it suddenly flashed across her mind that in 
her haste and excitement she had inclosed the de- 
coy note in the envelope containing the money, 
and had sent both to Miss Atwood. Yesterday 
morning she went to Miss Atwood’s apartments 
and demanded thereturn of the money, She was 
met with a general denial. Miss Atwood admitted 
receiving the note, but denied that there was any 
money in it, and when asked to produce the note 
the said that her sister, who had, she believed, 
one to Philadelphia, had taken tho note away. 
{rs. Terry then applied tothe Police. and caused 
Miss Atwood’s arrest on acharge of stealing the 

800. 


1,800. 

While Mrs, Terry wos in Judge Smith’s room, 
making her complaint, Mrs. Hattie Lookwood, a 
sister of the defendant, came into court. She was 
ina state of great excitement and was weeping. 
On entering the examination-room she rushed up 
to her sister and embraced her affectionately. 
‘Turning round, she caught sight of the complainant, 
and springing toward her, she made a savage blow 
et her with her umberella, which, but for the agility 
displayed by the Clerk, Mr. Addison Jerome, would 
have left an ugly mark on her handsome 
face. “Oh! you ——” shouted the irate sister of 
the accused, “you're a liarandathief. You ought 
to be in State prison with your husband.”’ lt was 
difficult to pacify her, but when she calmed down 
she told the magistrate that the complainant was 
the notorious Kate Wells, the wife of Charlie Bul- 
lard, the bank robber, She said that Kate had been 
gnarried to Charlie Bullard under the name of 
Wells, in England, and had came to this country 
with him, and subsequently found that he had a 
wife and three children living in this City. This 
yvoman came to the complainant and demanded 
her husband, and Kate said that she could have 
him, asfshe had had. enough of him. Mrs. 
Terry did not deny this statement, and 
during the cross-examination by defendant’s 
wounsel said she was married to Mr. Terry 
in March last by Justice Parker, in the Third Dis- 
trict Civil Court. When asked if she had obtained 
8 divorce from her previous husband, she replied 
that she had not, as she didn’t see the necessity for 
it. Bullard was arrested in this City for attempt- 
ing to negotiate some of the bonds stolen from the 
Northampton National Bank, of Northampton, 
™ass., by Scott and Dunlap, and was taken to Mas- 
fachusetts and convicted. Heis now believed to 
be iz State prison. When asked if her visit to Miss 
Atwood was not prompted by jealousy, she replied 
that it did not become her to be jealous of a man 
whom she had set upin business. Hattie Lock- 
‘Wood told the magistrate that she had been down 
to the office of Mr. Terry, the husband of the com- 

lainant, and he told her that the arrest of her sis- 
er was an outrage, and that he would, if neces- 
sary, furnish bail for her. 

The accused, in her defense, denied that she had 
Written to Mr. Terry for money. She had written 
to him merely telling him that the reason that he 
had not seen her for some time was that she had 
had a bad attack of neuralgia, and also informing 
him thatshe was going to Vermont to see the pa- 
rents of one George L. Herrick, who she claimed 
had defrauded her out of $5,000. This 1s the letter 
which fell into Mrs. Terry’s hands. In regard to 
the assault, she said, and her statement was cor- 
roborated by her younger sister, that Mrs. Terry 
began the row herself, that she attempted 
to throw a lighted _— at her mother, and 
did throw a hand-glass at her, and was proceeding 
to demolish the pictures and fancy articles in the 
room, when she and her sister ejected her from the 
epartments, using n0 more force than was neces- 

,8ary to effect this object. She claimed that Mrs. 
“Terry is @ woman of very violent temper, and has 
been the participant in several disgraceful rows. 
Miss Vinnie Atwood admitted receiving the decoy 
letter, but asserted most positively that there was 
mo money in it. Justice Smith decided that the 
eharge of larceny had not been sustained. Mrs. 
Terry then made acomplaint of assauit and bat- 
tery against Miss Atwood, and Justice Smith re- 
quired the accused to find $300 bail for trial. There 
was no bondsman present, and as he did aot desire 
to lock the young woman up all night, he allowed 
ber to go in charge of her counsel until to-day, 
when she will appear in court and give bail 


THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
4IMITATION AS TO MEMBERSHIP—NEW AP- 
PLICANTS TO BE ENROLLED. 


The vote taken at the Produce Exchange 
yesterday resulted in an overwhelming majority 
for the proposition to limit the membership to 
3,000. The result of the ballot was 1,162 for limi- 
tation, 172 in favor of increasing the initiation fee, 
aud 182 for issuing building certificates. Of mem- 
bers expressing their opinions by postal card 144 
favored limitation, 10 favored the issuamce of 
building certificates, and 6 indorsed the plan of in- 
creasing the initiation fee from $2,500 to $10,000 
after Jan. 1, 1882, This vote settles nothing fur- 


ther than so far asit places on record an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of the Exchange’s members. 
The Board of Managers must report an amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the Exchange, and the ac- 
tion by the Exchange upon this report will determine 
the matter. When it became known yesterda 
that the vote being taken was practically one-sided, 
and in favor of limitingimembership, a sudden rush 
was made by applicants for seats in the Exchange, 
and before the ballot closed 325 applications for 
membership had been filed. The present member 
ebip is 2,700, and the plan of limitation is to close 
the membership rolls at 3,000, leaving but 300 un- 
sold seats, or 25 less than were applied for yester- 
flay within a few hours. The Board of Managers 
yesterday adopted the following resolution: 

“That the Floor Committee are hereby directed to 
‘equire all applicants for membership not yet acted 
apon to file with the Superintendent of the Exchange 
. certificate of membership properly assigned to him 
or to deposit a certified check payable to the order of 
the New-York Produce Exchange for the amount of 
jhe initiation fee, said Geposite to be held by the Ex- 
shange until the applieants are elected by the Board 
of Managers, and in the event of the non-election of 


sny person, his deposit to be returned.” 

in accordance with the above, it will be neces- 
tary for each person who has already applied for 
membership to deposit on or before Tuesday, Nov. 
{5, 1831, 4P. M., a at i the 
Exchange, a certificate of membership auly as- 
signed to him or a certified check for the initiation 


fee, as required py the by-laws. 
oo o—a——————— 
MINISTER GARNET'S DEPARTURE, 

The Rey. Henry Highland Garnet, United 
States Minister to Liberia, sailed yesterday in the Na- 
ional Line steam-ship Egypt. Upon his arrival at 
Liverpool he will take a coasting steamer for Mon- 
»ovia, the eavital of Liberia. Notwithstanding the 
pad weather, most of the members of the congrega- 


tion and Sunday-school which Dr. Garnet has so 
ong had charge of were present to bid him fare- 
well. The Colored Veteran Guard, in uniform, es- 
sorted Minister Garnet to the gene lank of the 
steamer. Among those present to bi him farewell 
was the Haytian Consul at this port. , 

a 


SEEKING HER LOST CHILD, 

Agnes Leiser, a German woman, who ar- 
fived On the {3d inst. from*Antwerp in the steam- 
thip Jan Breydel, applied to the’Commissioners of 
fimigration yesterday fer assistance in endeavor- 
mg to find her lost 38-year-old child, She states that 
the brought two infants with her, her husband, 


. Johan Leiser, having preceded her with their oldest 
child. Johan found employment with one 
Fortatg inter he 
te) 
forenight 


ates tan amines | 


to letters which he has since written to Agnes he 
is unable to discover the whereabouts of the child, 
as Sieben has left Hackensack. Mrs. Leiser asked 
that some one should be sent with her from Castle 
Garden to Hackensack so that she could make in- 
quiries about her child in the neighborhood in 
which Sieben lived. A competent person will be 
sent to Hackensack with her to-morrow. 
ooo 


CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGNS. 
THE MESSRS. PRANG & CO.’S THIRD COMPE- 


TITION, 


Last night the various designs contributed 


to the Christmas card competition for prizes to be 
awarded by Messrs. L. Prang & Co. were on view 
at the American Art Gallery, Madison-square, 
This is the third of these competitive exhibitions, 
and the one now being held has rather increased 
than diminished public interest. What seems to be 
very certain is that with our advancing artistic 
sense, one which finds its issue principally in dec- 
orative channels, these exhibitions afford the 
best outlets for such work. Such compe- 


titions, then, if they may not _— afford 
material for that serious criticism which is 
produced in ponderous sentences when collec- 
tions of pictures are brought together, still, 
these lesser shows of designs present many oT. 
ing results, If it be anart where it is permissible 
to ge as you please, which belongs to no particular 
school—where size is almost the only restriction,the 
variety of subject being endless—nevertnheless, the 
progress made is quiet manifest. If what is called 
technigue is still wanting, and conceptions of good 
ideas are somewhat trammeled by poor execution, 
even by defective drawing, there is still a sponta- 
neity about these!compositions, a delightful indiffer- 
ence to the cut and dried, which gives the happi- 
est presage in the future. If good art can be 
copied by mechanical means and distributed far 
and wide over the country, and from its lowcost be 
within the means of the slenderest purse, why 
should such endeavors not be welcomed? As the 
better art impulse is due in large measure to the 
work done by our own magazines, so must nice, 
well-designed, and carefully colored Christmas or 
New-Year's cards produce a similar good effect. 
The present exhibition of designs has the great 
advantage over the former ones of being held in 
the large room of the American Art Gallery, anda 
more extensive wall surface prevents that appear- 
ance of clutter rather manifest on prior occasions. 
Some 575 designs are exhibited. Facing the en- 
tranee door seems to have been placed in a 
cluster those designs which probably will take the 
prizes, though it must be borne in mind that the 
prizes are to be awarded not by regularly ap- 
pointed judges, as heretofore, but by the votes 
of the leading artists and art critics, as well as the 
general public. There are two designs, Nos. 575 
and 745, both signed with the same _ motto, 
which are very hapnily executed, and show 
a thoroughly practiced hand. The one is a child 
in the midst of a star-like figure, in a drapery of 
light purple with white, surrounded by clusters of 
passion flowers. The other design is of two chil- 
dren, one playing an antique instrument with 
strings, while the other is singing a Christmas 
carol. No. 133, a child praying, these words being 
on the design— 
“Good Saint Santa, grant, I pray, 
To alla merry Christmas Day,” 
is very good. No. 711 is the head of a woman, 
with a reminiscence of Boughton’s manner about 
her, the effect some little marred by its having a 
black frame painted around it. No. 741, with the 
motto * All is well that ends well,” is a really lovely 
piece of work, and this undoubtedly has ear-marks 
about it which will make it familiarto many. It 
is carefully drawn, daintily colored, and exceed- 
ingly poetical in feeling. No. 749 is a design which 
shows a marked excellence and dexterous han- 
dling. A poor woman in sore distress, with her 
two children around her, clutches a tree—a leafless 
stick—while with the other hand on her head, as if 
dazed, there flashes before her, as if in a dream, 
the countenance of the Mother and the Holy 
Child. This little picture, whether for a Christ- 
mas card or not, is a very telling piece 
of art and highly creditable to whomsoever put 
his hand to the work. No. 831, with the motto 
“Ich Dein,” is a pretty childish face, painted with 
great care and finish, and it is possible that former 
ecards issued by Messrs. Prang & Co. are derived 
from inspirations of the same artist. The worship- 
ing of the Magi, No. 774, with the motto, “ May joy 
and peace your life inerease,”’ shows good study, 
color, and grouping, and must be by an artist 
thoroughly familiar with the treatment such special 
designs require. That fertility of idea, before 
mentioned, this time with the adjunct of better 
designing and coloring, may be seen in No. 756, 
which shows a chime of bells, and every brazen bell 
is the head-covering for a pretty girl. No. 768 is 
most original in its method of work. The head 
ofa Kriskringle isin bronze, The head, standing 
out in relief, has creeping in and out of the haira 
whole crew of merry meg. The modeling is very 
good, and the work quite effective. It is signed 
**Concours."’ No. 786, with the figure of a woman, 
her feet resting on a@ crescent, while a white dove 
flies from her, is cleverly conceived, No. 805, with 
the figures of angels, bas a very remarkable bor- 
der, replete with those strange harmonies of color 
which cam only emanate from the best Orientalism. 
A boy in a Vandyke costume, with white collar and 
a ribbon, who bears on a platter a pheasant, with 
all its plumage, is good work. These designs, such 
as have been indicated, are about the best in the 
exhibition, but there are a great many more which 
are decidedly attractive. If this exhibition is a 
most interesting one, very possibly the judgment 
of the artists, art critics, and public will be decid- 
edly unexpected in its character. 
TSS 


THE UNDERGKOUND RAILROAD. 
TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF THE OPPONENTS 


OF THE PROPOSED LINE, 

Ex-Judges Davies and Bosworth and Mr. 
John O’Brien, the Commissioners charged to in 
quire into the feasibility of building a railroad 
underneath Broadway and the propriety of per- 
mitting the Broadway Underground Connecting 
Railroad Company to undertake the work, met 
again yesterday in the room of the Supreme Court, 
General Term. Messrs, Henry H. Anderson and 
Thomas Stillman appeared as legal representatives 
of the property-owners opposed to the project, and 


Mr. Douglas Campbell appeared for the petitioner— 
the railway company. Chief Engineer Isaac New- 
ton, of tne Croton Water Bureau. and Mr. Eugene 
McLean, a civil engineer, who testified favorably to 
the project several weeks ago, were recalled and 
cross-examined. The former said he understood 
the plan proposed to be followed in construct- 
ing the tunnels contemplated boring and not 
the excavation of the earth from the surface of 
Broadway. He thought that the Municipal autkori- 
ties should have control of the work and prescribe 
the methods in which it should be done in order to 
protect the interests of the public. In his opinion 
the work of making the tunnels would have to be 
done with great care to prevent buildings from fali- 
ing like the one im Grand-street on Wednesday. 
Mr. McLean’s testimony was unimportant. 

The case of the opponents of the proposed tun- 
nels was opened by Mr. H.H. Anderson, who said 
the privilege sought by the Broadway Underground 
Connecting Railroad Company should not be grant- 
ed, for the reason that it was an irresponsible or- 
ganization composed of 13 lawyers, who had sub- 
scribed for $2,000 worth of stock, and had paid in 
only $200 of their subscription, The first 
witness for the opposition was John Demarest 
a builder of much experience. He was questioned 
respecting the character of the soil in Broadway. 
He said it was bad for building in the vicinity of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, and thatat Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets and between Howard and Grand 
streets there were gquicksands. At Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets quicksands and rock were 
found 12 feet below the surface of the street, 
The effect of excavating where there is a 
quicksand is likely to be harmful to adjacent build- 
ings. In Cortlandt-street, for instance, Mr. Dem- 
arest said, while excavating for a cellar, he struck 
a quicksand and had to use a pump. The Mer- 
chants’ Hotel was 50 feet distant, but its walls set- 
tled so that its doors could only be opened with 
difficulty. He thought that to make an excavation 
27 feet deep in Broadway would endanger build- 
ings there, and particularly those where there are 
quicksands. Mr. Demarest said the depths at which 
water is found in Broadway varied greatly. It is 
usual to find it just below the sewers, but at Frank- 
lin-street he had dug 22 feet and only found the 
earth somewhat damp. 

James B. Smith, who built the Western Union, 
the Equitable. and other large buildings in Broad- 
way, and made the deep excavations for the pres- 
ent Post Office, was the next witness. He testified 
that a tunnel under Broadway would damage 
buildings by causing them to settle, and that there 
was no way to prevent them from settling. He 
considered that damage represented by millions 
of dollars would be thus inflicted upon the prop- 
erty-owners. To prevent the buildings from fall- 
ing it would be necessary to shore and otherwise 
brace them. 

Robert L. Darragh, a civil engineer and builder, 
testifiea that the soil in the lower part of Broad- 
way is sand almost up to Tenth-street, after which 
rock is found. He considered that the founda- 
tions of buildings built upon sand would have to 
be shored up if the proposed tunnels were 
constructed. otherwise nfost of them would settle 
or fali. Under cross-examination, Mr. Darragh 
said there were no difficulties connected with the 
building of a tunnel under Broadway which he 
could not overcome if he were provided with 
enough money. He thought that the plan for the 
work, as shown by the maps before the Commis- 
sioners, provided for a substantial structure. The 
Commissioners adjourned until to-morrow morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock, when they will sit in the room of 
the Superior Court, General Term, 

Seeensntiemien © compel 


THE HUDSON COUNTY RETURNS, 
At the meeting of the Hudson County Board 
ef Canvassers in Jersey City yesterday it was as- 
certained that in three instances the returns were 


imperfect, In the First Precinet of the Second 
District it appearea that there were more names 
on the poll-list than there were ballots in the box, 
and it was contended that the Clerks were in such 
a beastly state of intoxication that they could not 
eount the votes. An effort was made to throw out 
the yete of the precinct, but it failed, and John 
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This varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, nad wholesomencse. ears economical i shan 
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O’Rourke was deciared elected te the Assembly by 
74 majority. In the Fourth District it had been 
claimed that Chapman, the Democratic candidate 
for the Assembly, had enough scattering votes to 
elect him over Durell, his Republican competitor, 
who was ap tly elected. But no scatterin: 
votes were recorded on the returns, and Dure 
was declared the Assemblyman-elect by a majority 
of 9. Chapman and O’Rourke propose to apply to 
the courts for a recount of the votes. 


STORMS ON THE ATLANTIC. 


The bark Fairmount, which arrived from 


Aarhuus, Denmark, yesterday reports heavy west- 
erly storms. On Oct. 22, in latitude 44° 16’, and 
longitude 27° 50’, a brig, which proved to be the 


Stella, of St. John, New-Brunswick, was sizhted. 
Her masts were gone, and she appeared to be 
waterlogged. Capt. King ordered the Fairmount 
to be headed toward the Stella. A Norwegian 
bark was soon discovered hove to near the wreck, 
and the latter’s crew were seen to go on board the 
bark. Seeing that he could be of no assistance, 
Capt. King kept on his course. The Norwegian 
vessel which rescued the crew ot the Stella was 
bound to the eastward. The bark Cherokee, which 
arrived from London yesterday, had a stormy pas- 
sage of 57 days. Heavy gales prevailed up to longi- 
tude 40°, At 5:80 P. M. on Oct. 6the water was 
suddenly thrown into violent commotion by a shock 
of an earthquake, Five, seconds later another 
shock was felt. The first earthquake shock 
Was severe and greatly alarmed the crew. On 
Oct. 16, in latitude 48° 20’, and longitude 41°, a heavy 
south-westerly gale set in, and, changing to west- 
north-west, increased into‘a hurricane, which con- 
tinued until the afternoon of the 19th, when the 
bark was under bare poles. The sea was terrific 
and carried away a portion of the Cherokee’s bul- 
warks and stove in one of her boats. Onthe morn- 
ing of the 20th the barometer suddenly fell anda 
hurricane followed. The vessel tossed heavily 
about for several hours, but suffered no damage, 
On the Grand Banks a large quantity of deals was 
passed in the water. The Dutch steam-ship Edam, 
which arrived from Rotterdam yesterday, reports 
strong gales and high seas during the entire pas- 
sage. The steam-ship New-York City, from Bris- 
tol, reports having met with similar weather. Capt. 
Crickett. of the bark Bertha, from Manila, says that 
he encountered two westerly gales off the Cape of 
Good Hope. 
a i 


A RIGHT OF DEFENDANTS. 
Civil Justice Langbein, of the Seventh Dis- 
trict Court. a short time ago dismissed the suits 


brought in his court by the Corporation Attorney 
to recover penalties for violations of the Corpora- 
tion ordinances relating to street obstructions, He 
held that the proceedings were irregular because 
the persons sued were not informed by the sum- 
monses of the nature of the wrong-doing with 
which they were charged, and he declared that 
each copy of a summons served should, according 
to section 1,897 of the Code, specify the ordinance 
said to have been violated. The Corporation At- 
torney appealed from Justice Langbein’s order, 
but the Common Pleas, General Term, has decided 
that an order of a District Justice dismissing a 
complaint is not appealable. 
EO 


Crovupis quickly relieved, and whooping cough 
greatly helped, and its duration shortened by Dr. 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, the old family stand-by for 
coughs and colds and all lung or throat affections.— 
Advertisement. 


in Dp fer | 


32, 34, 36 West 230-st, 


BETWEEN 


Broadway and Sixth-avenue. 


SHOES 


WE ARE OFFERING LARGE ASSORTMENTS OF 


Ladies’, Misses’ 
Children’s, and Boys’ Shoes, 


ALL OF THE MOST RELIABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MADE EXPRESSLY FOR US, WITH SPECIAL 


REGARD TO DURABILITY, STYLE, AND COMFORT, 
IN ADDITION, THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


275 PAIR LADIES’ LOW TIES, 
REDUCED FROM $2 50 TO $1 49, 
400 PAIR MISSES’ CURACOA KID Boots, 
REDUCED FROM $2 87 TO $1 89. 
475 PAIR MISSES’ PEBBLE GOAT SCHOOL SHOES, 
REDUCED FROM §3 TO §1 95. 
450 PAIR LADIES’ 
FRENCH KID BOX-TOE BUTTON SHOES, 
REDUCED FROM $5 TO $3 98. 


AN INSPECTION GF OUR SHOE DE- 
PARTMENT WILL REPAY LADIES 
ECONOMICALLY INCLINED, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


West Twenty-third-street. 
GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F. BOOSS & BRO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, DOLMANS, 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, PELLERINES, COLLARS 
OF NRW DESIGNS, AND OTHER NOVELTIES 
A SPECIALTY. 

ALL VARIETIES OF 
SUEIGSE ROBES. 
GENTLEMEN’S COLLARS aND GLOVES OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS, 

449 BROADWAY AND 26 MERCER.ST., 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STS., 
NEW-YORK, 


~xiq [ByUUS}UIg 


There are three thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five different 
books on our Catalogue, Their 
titles alone would occupy the 
whole of this paper. Wecannot 
pretend to enumerate them here. 
Our spacious parlors are open for 
the accommodation of Book Buy- 
ers, who are invited to come and 
examine at their leisure such 
volumes as may interest them. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60,, 


11 BAST“17TH-STREET, 
(Betweon Broadway and Sth-av.) 


Z 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES 


No. 1,269 Broadway. 
REORIVED UNTILG PF, w 


The Beto Hock Cimes,- Sunday, Bobember 
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Damrelt & Son 


Broadway and Eighth-street. 
Specialties and Atractons| TRIMMINGS. 


FOR THE WEEK, 


200 PIECES SEALSKIN CLOAKING PLUSHES; 
ESCALIER AND REVERSIBLE CLOTH BACK SILK 
PLUSHES FROM LAST THURSDAY’S LARGE AUU- 
TION SALE, AS THE PRICES WILL BE $2 TO 83 
A YARD UNDER REGULAR GOODS, WE ANTICI- 
PATE A SPEEDY SALE. 

26 BOXES WIDE BLACK SILK CLOAKING VEL- 
VETS AT 82 A YARD; REGULAR VALUE $2 75. 

60 BOXES BLACK SILK VELVETS AT 95c. A 
YARD; WORTH §1 26. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 


IN COLORED SILK VELVETS, IN THREE QUALI- 
TIES, EVERY SHADE, A8 FOLLOWS: 

81 504 YARD; REDUCED FROM §2. 

$2 A YARD; REDUCED FROM $3 50, 

$2 25 A YARD; REDUCED FROM 33. 

NOVELTIES IN BLACK STRIPE AND BROCADE 
VELVETS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A SPECIAL LOT OF SATIN STRIPE VELVETS aT 
$1 2§ a YARD; WORTH §2. 


Black Silks. 


24 PIECES OF RICH BLACK CASHMERE SILKS, 
AT $1 25 A YARD; WORTH $1 75. 

A SMALL SPECIAL LOT OF VERY FINE BLACK 
SILK8 WE WILL SELL AT$1 38 A YARD, THESE 
GOODS WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR WEAR, 

28 PIECES EXTRA RICH FINE ITALIAN SILK, 
FULL FINISH, AT $1 75 A YARD; WORTH 
$2 25. 

14 PIECES FINEST QUALITY IMPORTED BELLON 
MANUFACTURE, VELVET FINISH BLACK SILKS, 
$2 A YARD. THESE GOODS ARE REALLY WORTH 
$3 75 A YARD. 

AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF RICH COLORED 
BROCADE SILKS, RHADAWES, MERVEILLEUX 
SATINS AND GROS GRAIN SILKS, EVERY POSSI- 
BLE SHADE, AT POPULAR PRICES, SPECIAL RE- 
DUCTIONS HAVER BREN MADE THROUGHOUT 
THIS DEPARTMENT, 

SPECIAL LOT OF LUPIN’S VERY FINE BLACK 
ALL- WOOL CASHMERES AT 59c.; WORTH 7Sc, 


CORSETS. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN-88 DOZEN COLORED 
SATTEEN CORSETS, IN LIGHT BLUES AND BLACK, 
STITCHED IN GOLD, AT 89c. A PAIR. 


Bargains in 


Broadway and Eighth-street, N. Y. | 


DRESS GOODS. 
Bargains at Hetall 


J. & 0. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Sth-ay. and 22d-st., 


HAVE PLACED ON THEIR RETAIL COUNTERS 
THE RESIDUE OF THEIR WHOLESALE STOCK OF 


DRESS GOODS 


AND WILL SELL THE SAME AT THE FOLLOWING 


REDUCED PRICES. 


769 pieces 46-inch Finest All-wool 
OOLORED CREPE D’INDE, 
88c. the yard; actually worth 81 
79 pieces 46-inch Fine All-wool 
IMPERIAL FRENCH 8ERGE, 
65c. the yard; cost of importation, $1 10. 
$10 pieces 40-inch Heavy Double Twilled 
COLORED FRENCH CASHMERE, 
60c. the yard; really worth $1. 
154 pieces TARTAN PLAIDS AND ROMAN STRIPES, 
$2k<¢c. to $1 10 the yara; 
reduced from 45c. and $1 35. 
98 pieces SCOTOH CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 
83c. to $1 22; 
reduced from 50c, and 81 50, 
120 pieces 46-inch SATIN SOLEIL, (new fapbric,) 
$1 the yard; 
reduced from $1 50. 


176 pieces FLANNEL CLOTHS, 60c. the yard; 
reduced from 65c. 


163 pieces 46-inch ALL-WOOL FRENCH SHOUDAS, 
850. the yard; reduced from 75c. 


900 pieces COLORED ALL-WOOL FRENOH CASH- 
MERE, 3874¢¢c.; reduced from 62i¢c. 


THE GOODS OFFEKED FOR SALE IN THIS COL- 
LECTION ARE THE PRODUCTION OF THE BEST 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND SCOTCH MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, AND AMONG THEM ARE HIGH NOVELTIES 
FOR GARNITURES AND MEDIUM PRICED MATE- 
RIALS FOR WALKING COSTUMES, 

IN ORDER TO AVOID CONFUSION AND OVER- 
CROWDING IN THE MAIN DRESS GOODS AISLE, A 
POPULAR DRESS GOODS COUNTER IS SET APART, 
ON WHICH WILL BE DAILY EXHIBITED 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 
From 12igc. to 350, the yard. 


aan these goods at same prices can also be had at 
ir 
BRANCH HOUSE, 


JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


Ros. 59 and 61 North Pearl-st., 
Opposite Delavan and Kenmore Hotels, 


&e ALBANY, NEW-YORK. 


SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL, GRATUITOUSLY, ON 
APPLICATION, TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


J.& C, JOHNSTON. 


First Japanese Mf'y & Trading Co, 


HO, 865 BROADWAY, 


Between 17th and isth sts. 


¥ IN¥ITE AN ILNSPKCTION OF 
THEIR RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF 


Bronzes, 
Porcelains, 
Bric-a-Brac, &c. 


CANARIES. 


Best German birds for foming. warranted tosing to 
suit. Your choice. Good, $2 50; best, $3. 
ST. A4NDREASBERG CANARIES, with bell, 
water, and flute pose, Pa; extra, 5 : 
HOLDEN'S BOOK ON BIRDS, 128 pages, 80 illustra- 
tions. All about Birds, by maii, 25 cents, stamps. 
HOLDEN'S BIRD MAGAZINE, an illustrated 
Monthly. Articles on New Birds, Food and Care, 
wre Bae ket, &c. §1 60 a year, post-paid; satuple, 


@. A. HOLDEN. 887 Gtheav.. nerve 2dthent. 


PIECES JET FRINGE, 434 INGHES WIDE, 70c. 
YARD, WORTH 81. 
60 PIECES JET FRINGE, WITH SATIN BEADS, 6 


INCHES WIDE, $1 57 YARD, FULL VALUE $1 88. 
PINK, BLUE, AND WHITE BEAD FRINGES AND 
WHITE PASSEMENTERIES FOR EVENING DRESSES, 
200 PIECES OF JET AND CHENILLE FRINGES AT 
50c. AND 63c., A BARGAIN. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF MOURNING FRINGE. 
RICH PATTERN OF DEAD BEAD PASSEMEN- 
TERIES FOR MOURNING. 
100 PIECES HANDSOME PATTERNS CUT JET 
PASSEMENTERIE, $1 34 YARD, WORTH §1 60. 
SATIN CORD PASSEMENTEBIES, 4 INCHES WIDE, 
81 30 YARD, FULL VALUE $1 75. 
SOLID BUGLE PASSEMENTERIES. 
LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF BEADED 
LACE AT OUR WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES. 
SWAN’S DOWN FOR OPERA CLOAKS IN ALL 


MILLINERY. 


A GREAT MARK-DOWN IN FINE FUR 
FELTS. 

FUR AND SILK BEAVERS, SEAL, AND FELTS I¥ 

EVERY SHAPE AND SHADE AT PRICES LOWER 

THAN ANY HERETOFORE QUOTED. 

TASTEFULLY TRIMMED SCHOOL HATS FOR 

CHILDREN, 

IN TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT THE STYLES 

AND PRICES WILL PLEASE THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF TRIMMING TO OR- 

DER AT VERY SHORT NOTICE, AND OUR TERMS 

ARE MOST REASONABLE, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


$00 PAIRS NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 34 YARDS 
LONG, 50 INCHES WIDE, WHITE OR ECRU, FROM 
9S8c. PAIR UP. 

500 PAIRS HEAVY GUIPUKE CURTAINS, 4 YARDS 
LONG, REVERSIBLE TAPED EDGE, WHITE ORECRU, 
84 98 PAIR. 

400 PAIRS HAND-MADE ANTIQUE OURTAINS, 4 
YARDS LONG, $3 65 PAIR. © 

1,200 PIECES EORU AND WHITE OURTAIN NET, 
Re, AND 25c. YARD. 

100 PIECES TURCOMAN STRIPES, WITH TINSEL, 
FOR PORTIERES, AT $1 25 YARD. 

IMMENSE STOCK OF JUTES, 50 INCHES WIDE, 
FAST COLORS, 50c, YARD. RAW SILKS, 72c. UP. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON ALL MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO DRBSS INVITED AND CHEERFULLY AN- 
SWERED. 


THE PRIME CONDITION 


OF OUR BOYS’ CLOTHING STOCK IS BRINGING THE 
SALES OF THAT DEPARTMENT UP TO A MOST 
GRATIFYING AMOUNT, 


THIS IS A SATISFACTION TO US, BUT IT GIVES 
US EQUAL PLEASURE TO KNOW THAT LADIES 
WHO SHOP HERE FIND THEMSELVES SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY REPAID IN DOLLARS AND CENTS FOR 
THE TIME OCCUPIED IN COMING SO FAR, WHILE 
OUR BOYS’ CLOTHING IS STYLISH ENOUGH TO 
MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


BOME OF THE FANCY OVERCOATS AND KILTS 
WE HAVE FOR LITTLE BOYS ARE EQUAL TO THE 


COSTUMES SOLD IN FASHIONABLE UP-TOWN 
STORES FOR NEARLY DOUBLE OUR PRICES. 


Rovers, Peet & C0, 


487 Broadway, cor. Broome-st, 


THE PEOPLE HAVE INVITED US TO TAKE THE 
FRONT SEATIN THE CLOTHING TRADE, AND WE 
INTEND SHORTLY TO MOVE UP HIGHER, WHERE 
WESHALL CONTINUE TO HOLD THE LEaD In 
SPITR OF COMPETITION, 


BL SOLOMON S SOUS 


—— 


FINE 


FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


IN ADDITION TO A COMPLETE STOCK OF THE 
ABOVE GOUDS, WE HAVE NOW ON SLE AN IN- 
VOICE OF ELEGANT BRONZES, JAPANESE 
VASES, PLAQUES, &c., IMPORTED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE, 


29 Unlon-square, cor. 16tH-st 


TEA SETS, &c, 


From Paris, Limoges, D 
den, Mintons, Wedgwood, 
3 Worcester, &c. 

rad GR Tish, Game, Fruit, Coffee, 
. i, and Ice-Cream Sets. 

> 


DINNER AND 


Crystal Table Glassware 
from Baccarat. 
. mM Japancse Porcelain and 
. : es, Canton, China, 
7 _Fancy ornaments for Wed- 
ding Presents, &c.. &c. 
New articles conssantly re- 
. ceived from our houses in 
Paris, Limoges, Yoko- 
hama. 


BERMAN TROST & CO Importers, 
Lasins ssorandita ths BPs las tie 


13, 1881.--—-Quadtuple Sheets 


H 


6th-av. and 20th-st.. 


SPECIAL SALE 


\OF AN 


IMPORTER’ S 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 


-Faey Feathers. 


10,000 Dozen 
FANCY BREASTS, WINGS, &. 


500 DOZEN 


FEATHER TURBANS, 
$1.50 to $4.95, 


FORMERLY SOLD FOR $4.50 AND $12. 


FANCY BREASTS, 


REDUCED ie $4.50 
61.40. 
FANCY WINGS, 


1Oc. 


WORTH 66c. 
The Best Assortment of 


PLUMES AND TIPS 


IN THE CITY. 


AND 


BONNETS 


BEAVER, VELVET, PLUSH, 
FELT HATS, 


RIBBONS, 


FANCY PLUSHES and VELVETS, 
SILKS and SATINS. 


LACES. 


Made-up Lace Goods, 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


KID GLOVES. 


Fine Lacing Glove, 90c. 
3-Button Kid, 50c. 


FINE GRADES 
TREFOUSSE, JOUVIN, 


AND FINEST QUALITY 


“FOSTER” GLOVE. 


Special Reductions 
Ladies’, Misses’, aud Children's 
Muslin Underwear. 
CHILDREN'S SUITS All) JACKETS, 


Costumes, Dolmans, Cloaks, 


Jackets, &c., 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Complete Stock 


Fur-lined Cireulars, 
Fur-lined Dolmans, 
_ and Wraps. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Spun Silk Hose, 
$1.55, WORTH $2.50. 


Gents’ Brown Half-Hose, 
17c.. REDUCED FROM 28c. 


Merino Underwear. 
Gents’ Full Scotch Wool Shirts, 


$1.89, WORTH $2.75. 


Best Medicated All-Wool Shirts, 


7. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


AND 
NORFOLK AND NEW-BRUNSWICK 


GENTS’ SCARLET CASHMERE UNDER: 
WEAR. 


THE CELEBRATED 


BLANCHARD SEAM UNDERWEAR, 


EQUAL TO REGULAR MADE GOOD3, 


SLs, 


FORMERLY SOLD AT 81.49. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


CHAMOIS VESTS. 


FANCY GOODs, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FURS, é 
FUR TRIMMING, prema 


DRESS GOODS, 
LINENS, BLANKETS, 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS, &c, 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


321 to 329 6th-ay. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


LACE CURTAINS. 


NICOL, COWLISHAW CO. 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY. 


$20 Folding Beds. $20 


a7 Wena $90 
NeweY ork- s 


$20. 


Nene 
5 


~ 


R.H.MACY &CO0 


14TH-STREET, 6TH-AVENUE, AND 13TH-STREEA 
Sed 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY Goods Fy 
TABLISHMENT. 


ee 


PREPARATORY TO OUR REGULAB 


HOLIDAY 


OPENING, OF WHICH DUE NOTICE WILL B# 

GIVEN, WE ARE OFFERING SPECIAL INDUCE 

MENTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT IN ORDER TO 

GET REQUIRED SPACE FOR THE PROPER Di¥ 
PLAY OF THESE GOODS. 


BARGAINS. 


6,000 YARDS 


BLACK SATIN 


MER VEILLEUX 


AT 99 CENTS, SOLD THIS SEASON AT $1,50, AMB 
4,000 YARDS AT $1,25, USUAL PRICE $1,7& 
WE CONTINUE 10 OFFER THE BEST VALUE it 
THE CITY IN BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS GOODS. 


ELEGANT LINE OF PLAIN AND BROCADED 


PLUSHES 


AND VELVETS, PLAIN AND BROCADED SILK 
AND SATINS IN ALL SHADES AND QUALITIES, Al 
PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. SPE 
CIAL LOT OF ALL-SILK BROCADED SATINS, POR 
ULAR SHADES, AT 99 CENTS PER YARD, 


SUIT AND CLOAK 


DEPARTMENT. IMMENSE STOCK, CHOICE STYLES, 
AND LOWEST PRICES. 


HATS AND BONNETS 


LARGE STOCK OF BEAVER, PLUSH, AND VELVER 
BOTH TRIMMED AND UNIRIMMED, AT THE LOW! 
EST PRICES IN THE CITY. CLOSING OU% 
FEATHER TURBANS AT A GREAT REDUCTION, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR. 


LARGE STOCK OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP THE VERY BS3@,! 


PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY, 


WHITE GOODS AND LINENS 


LACES, 


AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
HANDEERCHIEFS, NECKWEAR, &c 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 


WORSTEDS 


AND WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
COLORED FELTS, &c, 


WE HAVE MARKED DOWN OUR STOCK OF) 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MADE-UP WORSTED 
GOODS TO EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


DRESS TKIMMINGS, BUTTONS, FRINGES, Gitiré, 
BEADED TRIMMINGS, FUR TRIMMINGS, &c. 


DEPARTMENT. IMMENSE STOCK OF STANDARi 


AND POPULAR WORKS AT LOWER PRICES THAI 
ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


FULL LINE OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


IN THE LATEST STYLES AND aT THE LOWES 
PRICES, 


CHINA, GLASS, 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


GOODS, LARGEST STOCK, LOWEST PRICES 


R.H.MACY&CO 


NOTICE. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th-av., and 22d-st., 


OFFER AT RETAIL 
A CONSIGNMENT OF 


600 DOZEN 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


“COUPE JOUVIN” 


KID GLOVES, 


WITH 


Foster’s. Patent Fastenings, 


FIVE HOOKS, 
AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICE OF 


87 c. 
PER PAIR. 


LSO TO BE HAD AT THEIR 
AUSSRANCH MOUSE, 


JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


AND 61 NORTH PEARL-ST., 
ssipcegias ALBANY, N. Y. 


J.& C. JOHNSTON. 


WE CLAIM THE HONOR OF BEING THR 
first to awaken public sentiment to the sanitar 
necessity of a thorough cleansing of FEATHERS CON: 
TAINED IN PILLOWS AND BEDDING. Althoug 
our new air-dressing process has only been establish 
in this City a few weeks, we have already d 
several tons of feathers, and have found it necessary 
to Increase facilities. Our capacity is now nearl 
trebled, and we are prepared to receive orders f 
dressing both new and old feathers in any quantity. 

The unhealthful odor of which so many hou 
keepers complain, ana which is o/ten an unsus’ 
cause of headache and worse aliments, can be entirely 
removed only by the patented method of which th¢ 
sole right of use in this State is vested in the 
we atock of NEW Gin DRESSED FEATHERS 

A ¥ com 

stantly on hand T. S CONDIT, 
@-_ 238 7th-ev.. near 20th <a 


pacer ROTEL ELIDA ENB 





